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BEAD MAKING IN ANCIENT SIND * 

Ernest Maokay 

Monicas Risborough, England 

By the excavations in 1935-36 of the Expedition of the Ameri- 
can School of Indie and Iranian Studies and the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, at Chanhu-daro in the Nawabshah District of Sind, 
India, remains of the same culture have been revealed as in the 
ancient Indus cities Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. All three cities 
were populated by people of this Harappa culture during the period 
3000-2500 B. c., and there is no evidence as yet of any pi’evious 
occupation of these sitesd 

A few unfinished beads were found during the excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro. Their number was so small, however, as to suggest 

it was 

not carried on to any great extent, unless it were in parts of the 
city that have not yet been explored.'^ 

* This article comes to the Journal from the American School of Indie 
and Iranian Studies and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which jointly 
conducted a year’s excavation at the archaeological site of Chanhu-daro, 
Sind, during the season of 1935*36. The license to excavate was the first 
granted by the Government of India under the amended Ancient Monuments 
Act, which now permits private archaeological excavation in India in ac- 
cordance with specific rules and under the supervision of the Director 
General of Archaeology. The American School of Indie and Iranian Studies 
was planned by a committee appointed by the American Oriental Society in 
1927 (see Journal, VoL 47, p. 358), and then later was fostered by the 
Committee on Indie and Iranian Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. It was incorporated in 1934, and this excavation was initiated 
by the School. The School was fortunate in securing as field director of the 
excavation Dr. Ernest Mackay, whose long and varied archaeological experi- 
ence includes six years of work at Mohenjo-daro. The expedition’s share of 
the finds are now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which owns them 
permanently. This article is the first detailed scientific study to be pub- 
lished dealing with any of the finds of the excavation; brief general ac- 
counts by Dr. Mackay have appeared in the Bulletin of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, October, 1936, and The Illustrated London Neivs for November 14 and 
November 21, 1936. — Editors. 

^ The term Harappa culture ” is preferable to “ Indus Civilization,” 
which is too comprehensive : other cultures have been and will be found in 
the ancient Indus valley. 

^ At least three-quarters of the site awaits examination and evidence of 
many crafts may well be found in the workshops in which they were 
carried on. 


that though bead-making was a craft practised in that ci 
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Quite early in the excavation of Chanhu-daro numbers ot unlin- 
ished beads were unearthed, and later in the season, when we had 
removed the uppermost strata of the largest mound, we came across 
not only large numbers of incomplete beads but also the raw 
material from which they were made, and, still more interesting, 
the actual stone drills by which they were bored. In addition to 
providing other interesting material, Chanhu-daro has proved to 
have been a great centre of bead-making, from which industry it 
undoubtedly derived a great measure of its prosperity. 

Curiously enough, very few finished hard stone beads were found. 
This can only be explained by the fact that the people of Chanhu- 
daro had more than once to desert their little city by reason of 
floods. The river Indus, which is now some twelve miles distant 
from the site, in former days was only three miles away, and during 
the actual occupation of the city it may have been nearer still and 
been a constant menace. The floods that imperilled the city on each 
occasion left their traces in the subsidence of the buildings; and 
eventually a more than usually destructive flood led to the complete 
desertion of the city, which lay derelict some five hundred years or 
more until its re-occupation by people of another culture, with 
whom we are not here concerned. The bead-makers, then, were 
several times forced to leave their city, and they must have taken 
with them all their finished stock, leaving only unfinished material 
behind, probably with the idea that they would return later to carry 
on their craft.® 

Among the various beads made and worn by the people of the 
Harappa culture the long barrel-cylinder shape (PL I 8, top) was 
a favorite. Very fine specimens have been unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro, some no less than 4.85 in. long and made of the finest 
translucent earnelian that it was possible to obtain.^ Ho beads of 
this size, even unfinished, have been found at Chanhu-daro, where 
the longest specimen, which is yellow agate and unbored (PL I 8, 
third from top), is only 3.65 in. long. Nevertheless, most of the 
beads of this type were of a very respectable length and when 
finished must have commanded a large price. 

It is not my intention to discuss the relationship of these beads 


® We have evidence that a considerable interval elapsed before the city 
was reoccupied each time that it was abandoned. 

^ M often jo-daro and the Indus Oivilization, p. 611; PI. CLI, b. 
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witli those found in other countries. Suffice it to say that very 
similar beads^ both of agate and carnelian, have been found at 
Sumerian sites, contemporary in date with those from Chanhu-daro 
and Mohenjo-daro ; but it is still uncertain whether Sumer imported 
beads of this kind or whether they were made there.® 

From the great number of unfinished beads in various stages of 
manufacture that have been found at Chanhu-daro, we now know 
exactly how the finished products were arrived at. Quantities of 
the raw material, nodules of agate and carnelian, were found in 
various parts of the site (PI. I 2, 5, 6), varying in size but averag- 
ing some 3 to 4 in. long. Each nodule had a rough wrinkled skin, 
of which small pieces had often been removed to show the color 
inside. But many were sufficiently translucent to reveal the color 
of the interior if held against a strong light. Often the color was 
far from uniform : some nodules were a muddy yellow with red or 
darker yellow cloudy areas, others were clear agate with occasional 
dark brown patches; and, judging from the reddened surface, cer- 
tain of them had been roasted to intensify the color of the interior, 
a practice which is still common in India and other parts of the 
world. 

These nodules of agate and carnelian had all been brought from 
a distance; no suitable colored stone is procurable in Sind. Most 
probably they had been brought by sea and then up the river to 
Chanhu-daro, possibly from the region of Eanpur in Ahmadabad, 
or from a site near the modern village of Ratanpur in the Eajpipla 
State, or, it may be, from localities in Kathiawar where various 
kinds of agate are still to be found.® The two former districts still 
produce agates and carnelians, which after being treated to improve 
their colors are sent to Cambay in the Gujarat Division of Bombay, 
where an extensive bead industry is still carried on.'^ It is more 


® I am inclined to the view that these heads were obtained from India, 
for no unfinished specimens have yet been found in Sumer, though unfin- 
ished beads of other types are well known there. It is tempting to think 
that perhaps Indians actually practised their craft in Sumer as well as 
exported beads thither. 

° Sir Edwin Pascoe in Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 681. 

’’ For an excellent article in which the various sites from which agates 
and carnelians have been obtained in historic times in India are discussed, 
see A. J. Arkell, “ Cambay and the Bead Trade,” Antiquity, Vol. X, pp. 
292-305. 
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than likely that the raw material reached Chanhn-daro from these 
districts, perhaps through the river port of Broach. 

In order to obtain as long a bead as possible, the nodule of agate 
or carnelian ® was split along the longer axis to produce a number 
of slips or rods, square or slightly rectangular in section. At each 
end every slip has part of the original surface of the nodule from 
which it was struck, and this sometimes also remains along one side 
of the slip. To prepare the slips from a nodule by striking alone 
would have been a very wasteful, as well as difficult task. In actual 
fact, one or two grooves along the exterior angles of most of them 
show that the nodules were first sawn longitudinally and then 
cleaved into sections when the cuts were deep enough (PI. I 8, 
bottom; the section is 3.22 in. long). Judging from the rounded 
bases of these saw-cuts, it was at first thought that a wire saw was 
used, together with a fine abrasive, emery or the like ; indeed, this 
form of saw was used in Sind until only a short time ago for cutting 
up agate and similar hard stones. But it seems more likely that a 
toothless metal plate was used as a saw : it would have the advantage 
of making a straighter and more level cut, the angles of which 
would, of course, later become rounded by wear.® 

After the rough blanks had been separated from the parent stone, 
they were worked by coarse flaking to a more even shape. The next 
stage was the removal of the sharp angles by finer flaking (PI. I 8, 
second from bottom: 2.87 in. long), which was followed by more 
careful and minute flaking until the bead was almost, but not quite, 
round in section (PI. 18, third from top). When this stage had 
been reached, recourse was had to grinding, and the bead was finally 
shaped by rubbing it to and fro on a piece of coarse sandstone 
(PI. 1113). 


®Most of the stone was agate. Very few nodules were carnelian, even 
then the red was far from uniformly distributed. None had the deep uni- 
form translucent red that is seen in the long barrel-cylinder beads of 
Mohenjo-daro. Possibly this deep red was obtained after the bead had been 
shaped and bored. 

® At Cambay, a plate-saw is used for cutting agates and the like, with, 
of course, the aid of an abrasive. For particulars of this, see Arkell, op, 
cit.^ p. 297. 

As iron was not then known in Sind, copper saws must have been used; 
owing to the softness of the metal, they would have been quite as effective 
with the aid of an abrasive. Bronze would have been no good owing to its 

greater hardness; though, of course, this alloy was well known and used 
for other Implements. 
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Quite a number of these bead-stones were founds some of which 
had evidently had considerable use and others very little. It appears 
that the grooves in the more used stones were not prepared before- 
hand with the idea of shaping the bead, but were actually worn by 
the rubbing. These grooves all show a slight trace of polish, though 
no abrasive was used with them, for the stone was sufficiently gritty. 

Some of these rubbing-stones are shaped like an animal, with 
what idea we do not know. No. 6 in PI. II, which is 9.5 in. long 
and is made of sandstone similar to the ordinary bead-stones, is one 
of three that were found at Chanhu-daro ; others of exactly similar 
shape have been unearthed at Mohenio-daro. These animal-shaped 
stones have mostly been found broken, and the one illustrated had 
lost its tail which was thick and carried horizontally. Their backs 
are invariably grooved from side to side by the rubbing of beads 
across them.^° 

After the bead had been rounded, the rough ends were ground 
down flat, and before the final polishing the boring was commenced. 
In rubbing down the bead care had to be taken that its barrel-shape 
was preserved, and this was done by holding it so that only one-half 
of its length at a time was in contact with the stone. When this 
half of the bead had been ground, the other was done. The bead 
was apparently held in the hand during this process, which did not 
need particular skill and may have been entrusted to boy or girl 
labor. 

Each end of the bead was then prepared for boring by first 
roughening its centre so that the drill should not slip. It is not 
quite certain with what kind of tool this was done, but certain 
ribbon-flakes terminating in a point (PI. II 1-3)^^ were, I think, 
used for this purpose. This preliminary roughening is illustrated 
in PL III 1, which is a micro-photograph of one end of an unfin- 
ished long barrel-cylinder bead (diameter 0.3 in.). It will be 
noticed that the drill had a splintering rather than a true cutting 
action. 

Erom examination of the unfinished hard-stone beads that were 
made by the people of the Harappa culture, it was at first thought 


The animal is thought to he a mongoose, but the large eye seems 
against this identification. These animal bead-stones were at first thought 
to be hones for household use, but the grooves are too deep and narrow to 
have been made with metal tools. 


From the left these measure 1.53 in., 1.4 in., and 1.5 in. in length. 
They are light gray and dark brown chert. 
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that copper or bronze tubular drills were employed to bore the boles. 
Beads that have been broken in the boring show at the break a slight 
polished core surrounded by a smooth circular ring. Numbers of 
examples have been found at Chanhu-daro and a few at Mohenjo- 
daro, all with this characteristic pimple in the centre of the break. 
PI. Ill 5, showing this feature, is a micro-photograph of the other 
end of the bead illustrated in PI. Ill 1 (diameter 0.3 in.). 

That stone and not metal drills were used in boring the hard-stone 
beads of Chanhu-daro is now proved by a large number of stone 
drills being found there. PI. II 5 illustrates a few of these drills, 
some broken and some perfect, all with the exception of the topmost 
photographed with the working end downwards. The perfect speci- 
mens average 1.5 in. long by 0.1 to 0.13 in. in diameter (PI. II 5, 
left-hand bottom corner). The Director of the Geological Survey 
of India has kindly examined two of these drills for me and reports 
on them as follows : “ Two specimens, described as ‘ Drills,’ consist 
of chert, containing a little magnetite; the hardness of the speci- 
mens is 7. Such specimens do not occur in nature in this rod-like 
form ; they have apparently been worked into shape from material 
likely to occur in any of the Archaean rocks of India.” 

The business end of these stone drills is rounded, with a slight de- 
pression in the centre. A micro-photograph (PI. Ill 8) of the end of 
one (greatest diameter 0.13 in.) clearly shows the concentric mark- 
ings formed by an abrasive in its rotation against a hard substance, 
or, alternatively, the rotation of a hard stone against it. All these 
drills, whether black or dark brown in color, were made by roughly 
flaking the stone into a rod-like shape (PL II 4: 1.6 in. long), 
and then grinding them in much the same way as the beads. They 
are never of the same diameter right through, but narrow slightly 
just above the working end and then thicken towards the butt, 
which more often than not has slightly facetted sides, doubtless to 
prevent its turning in the handle or chuck in which it was fixed. 
It might not at first appear possible to use so brittle a drill with 
the hardness of 7 against a material of similar hardness, such as 
agate or carnelian. By itself the drill would have made little or no 
impression on these stones, but the use of a fine abrasive with it, 
such as emery or crushed quartz, would entirely alter matters. 
Dr. C. H. Desch, Director of the National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, England, to whom I submitted some of these drills for 
experiment, writes as follows : “ I think that the depression at the 
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end of the drills (see PI. Ill 8) is intended to hold the abrasive 
under the drill and prevent it from escaping. I mounted one of the 
stone drills in a small Archimedean brace, which I held vertically. 
The action would be just the same as that of a how drill. Using 
120-mesh emery and water, I found that it took about 20 minutes 
to drill a depth of a millimetre in one of the rough pieces of car- 
nelian. A small depression must have been made to locate the 
drill, as on a flat surface the drill wanders around before getting 
to work. The drilling is certainly quite practicable. Failing emery, 
possibly even sand may have been used. The wear on the drill is 
very slight.” 

The depression spoken of by Dr. Desch as a necessary preliminary 
for guiding the drill is that already mentioned as occurring on the 
ends of many of the unbored beads (PI. Ill 1), and was probably 
made with a tool like those seen in PI. II 1-3. I had early arrived 
at the opinion also expressed by Dr. Desch that the slight cavity 
(PI. Ill 8) in the points of these drills might serve to hold some 
of the abrasive ; but if this were so, then it is a moot point whether 
the cavity was purposely hollowed out or was caused by the work 
that the drill had to perform. There is also the difficulty that the 
cavity, if it had held abrasive, would hardly have produced the effect 
in the beads of the slight pimple that is commonly found in those 
beads that were broken during boring (PL III 5). No finished 
drill has been found without this cavity, and it is reasonable to 
assume that it was purposely contrived. Its presence led to the 
supposition that the drills which we first found were unfinished 
beads, but their likeness to one another in the shallowness of the 


hole soon changed my views. 


12 


The slight narrowing of the drill 


just above the point was doubtless very useful in holding water as 
well as the abrasive, and thus preventing undue wear of the point. 

The implement used for holding the drill was most probably 
worked with a bow. The bow-drill is in common use at the present 
day in India both for stone and wood. We must, however, not over- 
look the possibility that a pump-drill was used, as this tool also is 
well known in India. But whether the bead revolved or the drill 
itself is uncertain, nor do we yet know whether the beads were 


Mr. Horace Beck informs me that a specimen of one of these drills has 
been found at Ur ; until he saw the drills from Chanhu-daro he had thought 
it to be an unfinished head. 
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drilled in a horizontal or vertical position^® I am inclined to think 
that the bead was horizontal; owing to the difficulty of keeping a 
very long barrel-cylinder bead in exact alignment with the drill, it 
was probably inserted in a very deep wooden chuck, and perhaps 
also cemented in to prevent it from shifting. Even if this were 
done, the boring might occasionally be out of the straight, owing 
to faulty hearings. 

Every hard stone bead, of whatever size or shape, was bored from 
both ends so that the drill-holes met in the middle or thereabouts. 


The holes are never of the same diameter throughout, but definitely 
narrow from the ends towards the middle owing to a certain amount 
of play either on the part of the bead or of the drill as the boring 
proceeded. This play was perhaps not a disadvantage as it per- 
mitted the easy supply of water and grinding material, which a very 
tightly fitting drill would prevent. In most cases the boring was 
carried out with success; in few of the beads did the holes fail to 
meet more or less accurately in the centre, though some of the 
finished specimens from Mohenjo-daro must have been exceedingly 
difficult to thread, 

A very fine abrasive must have been used with the drills, for to 
the naked eye the bore-holes actually look polished, and in this 
respect they are far superior to the bore-holes made with diamond 
drills in India today In my work at Mohenjo-daro I thought 
that the holes were polished after the boring was finished, but 
broken beads from Chanhu-daro clearly show that no other finish 
to the holes was necessary. 

Whereas at Cambay the boring is done last, several specimens 
show that at Chanhu-daro this process was completed before the 
bead was ground into its final shape and the traces of flaking 
removed. This was probably because of the fact that there were so 
many accidents in the process of drilling owing to unseen fissures 
in the stone. The beads were then given a final polish and were 
ready for the market. 


On the Gold Coast, long beads are, or were, set in a vertical position 
encased in a block of wood while being bored with the aid of a bow-drill. 
For this information I have to thank Mr. Henry Balfour, who has this 
particular appliance on exhibit in the University Museum, Oxford. 

A. J. Arkell, op. cit., p. 297. Mr. Arkell does not state how the 
diamond-headed drills are used in boring the modern Cambay bead, but we 
may assume that the drills are worked with a bow. 
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It is not yet known how the very long beads of Channn-daro 
were polished ; bnt whatever the process employed it was very suc- 
cessful — even the ends of the beads were rounded off so that they 
should not cut the string. At the present day in India, a large 
number of beads are put into a leather bag with fine emery and 
carlinian powder and the bag is pulled to and fro between two men 
nntil the desired polish is acquired.^® This technique may be effec- 
tive with the shorter varieties of beads, but it would, I imagine, be 
hardly suitable for very long ones owing to their liability to break. 
We know from some of the pottery figurines, as well as from actual 
finds at Mohenjo-daro, that the long barrel-cylinder beads were 
frequently strung together and worn as girdles. They were, more- 
over, valued so highly that when broken they were often repaired, 
or the broken ends were ground down so that they could be used as 
shorter beads. 


A large number of unfinished disc-shaped beads also were 
unearthed at Chanhu-daro. The blanks for these beads were seg- 
ments of the long slips prepared for the barrel-cylinder beads. 
Whether square or slightly rectangular in shape (PI. Il), these 
blanks were bored from either side with the aid of chert drills 
(PI. II 1-3), the conical holes meeting in a minute hole in the 
centre of the bead.^’’ The bead was then carefully flaked to round 
it off (PI. 1 4), a process followed by grinding, either by rubbing 
each bead separately on a stone or by threading a number together 
and rolling them to and fro on a slab. I am rather doubtful, how- 
ever, about the latter suggestion; the interiors of the holes of the 
unfinished beads are very sharp and would tend to cut any thread 
passed through them (PI. 17).’^® Plate III 2 shows a section of 
one of these beads after it had been roughly bored (diameter 0.58 
in.; height 0.29 in,), and No. 3 on the same plate shows the rough- 



Arkell, op. cit., p. 297. 

Of the Convex Bicone type, No. A. I. e, of Beck’s classification in 


Archaeologia, Vol. 77j Pis. II, III. 

The same type of bead was bored by a similar method at Hierakonpolis, 
Egypt, in Old Kingdom times; but the flint tools that were used were 
smaller: Quibell and Green, Hierakonpolis, II, pp. 11, 12. Very similar 
flint tools found by Campbell Thompson at Abu Shahrain in Mesopotamia 
were used, I think, for the same purpose: Archaeologia, Vol. 70, p. 119, 


PI. IX. 


I suspect that the microliths found on so many sites in Sumer 


were used in bead-making. 

The illustrations in PI. I 1, 4, 7 are about three-fourths of natural size. 
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ness or splintering of the boring (diameter 0.58 in.). What kind 
of tool was used to give a final polish to the conical holes of this 
type of bead is not known ; it must have been made for the purpose, 
for the polished holes of the finished beads retain the original 
biconical shape. 

It is not my intention to discuss separately all the varieties of 

s 

beads of the Harappa culture found at Chanhu-daro, but several of 
the rarer types may well be mentioned here. Just inside the door- 
way of a bead-maker^s house a mass of beads was found (PI. II 14) 
that was possibly once contained in a basket which had long since 
perished. These beads, which are extraordinarily small and all of 
the same cylindrical shape, have become concreted together by salt 
into a mass, which rests on a small copper dish that cannot be 
separated from it without disturbing the beads. This dish appears 
to be a scale pan, of which we have found many specimens both at 
Chanhu-daro and Mohenjo-daro, and it seems likely that these 
minute beads were sold by weight after being strung. Judging from 
the floor-level of his workshop the bead-maker had been established 
there for some time. Another mass of beads of the same type was 
found in a small pottery jar at another part of the site. Mr. Horace 
Beck, to whom I have submitted samples, writes as follows : “ The 
smallest bead which I have measured from Chanhu-daro is 0.0268 
in. in diameter, which means 37.3 to an inch. It is stated that some 
specimens from the Harappa site are as small as 0.021 in., but the 
smallest that I have measured was 0.025 in. The perforation of 
the Chanhu-daro beads is approximately 0.01 in. An average of the 
perforations of the six beads measured was 0.0098, the maximum 
being 0.0107, the minimum 0.0083. After carefully examining a 
modern watchmaker’s drill which is capable of drilling holes 0.01 in. 
(0.25 mm.) in diameter, it is difficult to believe that either the drill 
or the bead could have been held by the hand, so I suggest that some 
form of lathe or jig must have been used.” 

Mr. Beck continues : “ The only stone beads yet discovered which 
compare with those from Chanhu-daro are those from Harappa 
mentioned above and a series from Hr. At Harappa great numbers 
were found,, and they vary considerably in size ; at Ur also great 

numbers of similar white beads were found, but tbev were in nn 


cases as small as the Chanhu-daro beads, and mostly a great deal 
larger. They are identical with larger beads of the series from 
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Harappa.’-® The smallest steatite beads from Ur measured 0.04 in. 

in diameter. The Ur beads were associated with small beads of 

* * • . ^ 


carnelian and lapis-lazuli and are thought to have formed part of 
a girdle. No beads of different materials appear to have been asso- 
ciated with the Indian steatite beads.^° Only one find of steatite 
beads has been made at Ur, and the carnelian and lapis-lazuli beads 
show a different technique, so it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the steatite beads at Ur were imported,” 

Every one of this type of bead was bored, and, as the illustration 
(PL II 14) shows, they had once been strung together. How such 
minute beads could be bored puzzles Mr. Beck and myself. Analysis 
shows that they are made of steatite, but whether from the actual 
stone or from a compressed steatite powder has not yet been ascer- 
tained. Their varying lengths may come from being made as long 
tubes which were broken or cut up into short segments (PL III 6, 
height 0.58 in., greatest diameter 0,46 in.; Ill 7, greatest diameter 
0.46 in.). I first thought these beads were made of a steatite com- 
position, and were shaped by painting this composition round a 
smooth fibre or hair, which subsequent firing removed, but the fol- 
lowing report by Drs. F. A. Bannister and G. F. Claringbull, of the 
Mineral Department of the British Museum (Natural History), 
leaves room for doubt : “ The beads submitted to us are small hollow 
cylinders which vary in external diameter from I to 1 mm. and in 
leng 

are pure white and very hard. Nearly every bead is furrowed along 
its length spirally, always in a clockwise direction. It is not uncom- 
mon to find two beads joined together with the spiral furrowing 
running continuously and in perfect alignment from one to the 
other. The two beads are connected by a thin layer of friable soil 
which can be readily removed with a needle. We have carefully 
examined alternative views of how these tiny beads were made, but 
so far have been unable to reconcile all our observations with any 


I to 


When 


one theory. The physical and chemical data are conclusive, how- 
ever, as to the material from which these beads were made. Their 


specific gravity is 2.85 and the refractive index of crushed fragments 
is 1.60. The beads can only be fused in the electric arc, and then 


Report on Harappa Beads, 1934, but not yet published, by the Indian 

Archaeological Survey (H. B.). 

Correct for the beads from Chanhu-daro ( E. M. ) . 
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yield glassy spheres with a lower specific gravity 3.73. Magnesium 
and silicon but no other elements could be detected with the quartz 
spectograph, and X-ray powder photographs show that the beads 
are steatite that has been completely dehydrated and heated to a 
temperature exceeding 1300° C. X-ray photographs have also re- 
vealed that much larger beads from the same locality (India) and 
Egyptian scarabs also consisting of baked steatite have only reached 
temperatures up to 1000° C.” 

This report seems to indicate that the beads were in fact made 
as long tubes, and the spiral furrowing referred to suggests that 
these tubes were shaped by squeezing a composition through an 
aperture; though how tubes rather than solid rods were produced 
it is difficult to see. Where two beads were found almost united 
and with their markings continuous, it seems that they must have 
passed after one another through the same apparatus. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to ascertain whether these beads 
were made of a paste or cut from the solid stone, for Dr. Bannister 
tells me that after the very high temperature to which these beads 
had been subjected anciently, all evidence of their being made of a 
composition of steatite would have been lost. At any rate these 
beads show craftsmanship of the highest order combined with 
extraordinarily good eyesight.^^ 


common 


Harappa culture is the wafer bead,^^ which varies greatly in size 
and also in the magnitude of the hole that perforates it. The larger 
beads of this type were generally made of steatite, which was shaped 
as a long rod that was subsequently cut up into thin segments, 
apparently by means of a saw. Most of these beads now show no 
traces of glaze or color. 

Certain unfinished beads of this type deserve especial mention on 
account of their small size. These are thin, flat plates of dark 
brown steatite, irregular in shape and averaging 0.1 of an inch 
across. Each of these little unfinished beads is perforated by a 
minute hole, the diameter of which, according to Mr. Beck, corre- 
sponds very closely to the perforations in the tiny tubular beads 


These particular beads can be regarded as finished. Though the majority 
are now white, Beck has in some detected traces of a broken-down silicate 
glaze, probably originally blue. 

Classed by Mr. Beck as “Disc-beads,” A. 2. b., Archaeologia, Vol. 77, 
Pis. II, III. 
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already referred to. A specimen bead (greatest width 0.15 in.) is 
shown in PI. Ill 4. Very noticeable in the illustration is the 
irregularity of the hole, which looks to me to have been made by 
a fine metal point twirled between the fingers — an easy process with 
a soft stone like steatite. 

Mr. Beck states that " these plates are either unfinished beads 
in the process of manufacture, or beads that have for some reason 
been discarded when only half made. The diameter of the holes 
corresponds very closely to the perforations in the (tubular) beads. 
The thickness of the plates varies from 0.012 to 0.02 in. in the 
specimens measured. It is an interesting fact that they are made 
of steatite which does not appear to have been treated by burning.” 

These unfinished beads were apparently made by first cutting up 
steatite into thin plates which were rubbed down to the requisite 
thinness and then cut into blanks approximating in area to the size 
of the beads required. It seems certain that the original plates were 
thus broken up before the process of boring, for otherwise there 
would have been a tendency for breakage to occur through the holes, 
instead of irregularly around them. The final rounding off of these 
beads could have been effected by stringing them tightly on a fibre 
or hair, and rubbing the uneven rod thus formed smooth all round. 
This was very likely done after the perforated blanks had been sub- 
jected to heat to harden them, for steatite heated at 900 0. for the 
space of one hour can be taken from 1 to 7 of Moh’s scale of 
hardness, and is, moreover, whitened in the process.^® 

Mr. Beck is inclined to think that these little plates are the 
beginnings of the minute tubular beads already described. With 
this, however, I am not inclined to agree. Por one thing, the thick- 
ness of the perforated plates is smaller, though certainly not by 
much, than the lengths of the tubular beads. I cannot but think 
that it was intended to make wafer beads from these plates; we 
have, in fact, unearthed at Chanhu-daro small finished waferbeads. 


ranging in size from 0.08 to 0.1 in. in diameter, white in color and 
pierced with a minute hole, that seem to have been made in this way. 

Fifteen specimens of the decorated type of carnelian bead have 
been found at Chanhu-daro, some of which are illustrated in PL 
II 7-12. Several were broken or defective beads, and it is certain 


For particulars of this treatment, see F. A. Bannister and H. J. 
Plenderleith in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VoL XXII, pp. 3-3, 
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that beads of this technique were made in some, at least, of the bea( 
factories of the city. The design on I^o. 7, which is a perfect speci 
men, 0.6 in. long, and, moreover, a darker red than is usually foun( 
in this type of bead, is unknown at Mohenjo-daro but beads o 
similar design, though different in shape, have been unearthed a 
several sites in Sumer,^^ where they have been dated to approxi 
mately the same period. Bead ISlo. 9 is of particular interest as it 
design is in black on a whitened ground. Only one specimen of thi 
particular technique, as yet unpublished, has been found at Mohenjo 
daro, and another was found by Sir Leonard Woolley loose in thi 
soil of the Sargonid stratum at Ur.^® The design on this bead 
which is incomplete and now measures 0.74 in. long by 0.68 in 
wide by 0.17 in. thick, is very similar to that on certain beads founc 

at Ur and two at Mohenjo-daro.^® 

The design on Uo. 10 in PI. II varies very little from one seei 
on beads from Ur,^^ and the patterns on Nos. 8, 11, 12, are quit) 
common on decorated carnelian beads from Tell Asmar, Kish, anc 
Ur in Mesopotamia, and Mohenjo-daro and Harappa in India. Tin 
great similarity of the patterns on these widely scattered bead) 
strongly suggests that they originated in one centre. It is als( 
significant that in most cases their shapes are alike, and that the] 
occur in levels contemporary with one another. It was only a shon 
time ago that the manufacture of decorated carnelian beads ceasec 
in India, and I feel convinced that it was that country that firsi 
exported them, early in the third millennium b. c., and that after' 
wards the craft was practised in several countries.^® 

I have before remarked that very few unfinished hard stone beads 
have been found at Chanhu-daro; and carnelian itself is very rare 
even among the large number of nodules that formed the rav 
material from which the beads were made. A light or deepen 


Frankfort, Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute, Chicago, 1932-33 
Fig. 29; Woolley, Royal Cemetery, PI. 133. 

’‘^Antiquaries Journal, Vol. XIV, p. 559. This technique is also seen ir 
beads from Taxila. Specimens of it have been unearthed at Tell Asmar anc 
in Baluchistan, for particulars of which see Beck, Antiquaries Journal, Vol 
XIII, pp. 384-398. 

Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, PI. CXLVI, 45. The second 
specimen will be published shortly. 

Woolley, Royal Cemetery, PI. 133. 

They have not yet been found in Egypt, but specimens made at a latei 
date come from as far west as Russia. 
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colored yellow agate, sometimes very cloudy, was the material that 
was commonly used at Chanhu-daro; but it well known that the 
colors of agates may be changed by heat, and it is possible that 
many of the beads, especially the long barrel-cylinder type, were 
artificially turned red just before, or even after, they received their 


final polish. 


Only one bead of the barrel-cylinder type has been 


found at Chanhu-daro of the uniform deep red so common at 
Mohenjo-daro and evidently greatly admired. Another bead was 
yellow at one end, red at the other and dark brown in the centre. 

Though many unfinished hard stone beads have been found in 
Egypt, a country which was certainly a great centre of bead-making, 
and which from very early times worked more varieties of stone 
than any other land, it is surprising that except for the rough flint 
drills reported from Hierakonpolis, nothing approaching the finely 
finished stone drills lately found at Chanhu-daro seems to have been 
used. Similar drills may, however, yet he reported from Egypt; 
it is quite possible, indeed, that they have already been found and 


identified as something else. 


80 


Beck now reports one specimen from 


Hr; and though I have not yet seen them. Dr. Campbell Thompson 
has drawn my attention to certain obsidian rods which he found at 
Abu Shahrain, which from their appearance could well have been 
used as drills, although they differ somewhat in shape from those 
from India.^^ 

In conclusion, I should add that hard stone beads of several other 
shapes than those mentioned above were made at Chanhu-daro (PL 
I 3 ) . The technique of their manufacture, however, presents no 
features other than those already described in this review of the 
bead-maker’s craft in ancient Sind. 


““ It is usual at tlie present day to alter the color of agate by roasting 
it in its nodular form at the place where it is mined. Agate can also be 
converted into carnelian by boiling the stone in a solution of iron: Arkell, 
“ Cambay and the Bead Trade,” Antiquity, 1936, p. 302. 

I would suggest kohlsticks. 

Archaeologia, Vol. 70, PI. IX, Row 8, pp. 120. I have not been able to 
examine these rods, owing to alterations in the British Museum. 



THE AOKIST IIST BUDDHIST HYBKID SAHSKEIT 

Eeanklin Edgerton 

YaXE UNrVERSlTY 


§ 1 . This is a prelimmary draft of a chapter in the Grammar 
of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrits It is based almost wholly on the 
Saddharmapundarika and Lalitavistara, supplemented by a few 
stray observations from other texts. Most of the materials are taken 
from the verse parts of those two works, since the prose, at least as 
presented in the editions, yields little.^ All forms quoted in this 

^For general orientation see B80S 8.501-16; for a similar preliminary- 
account of nouns of the a-declension see HJA8 1. 65-83. For an account of 
the metrical peculiarities of the verses of SP see K8GV 39-45 (but this 
article, no proof of which was sent to me before printing, contains some 
errors and many misprints, some so serious as to result in unintelligi- 
bility). — The following abbreviations are used in this article (it is hoped 
that others will be self-explanatory) : 


AMg = Ardhamagadhi 

Ap = Apabhramsa 

BSkt = Buddhist (Hybrid) Sanskrit 

BSOS = Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London 

Calc. = the Calcutta (Bibliotheca Indica) edition of LV. 

Geiger = Wilhelm Geiger, Pali (Strassburg, 1916) 

SJA8 — Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 

Hoernle == A. F. R. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature 

found in Eastern Turkestan (Oxford, 1916). Contains editions, 
by Liiders and Thomas, of several fragments of Kashgar mss. of SP. 

i,S'C'F = The Kuppuswami Saatri Commemoration Volume (1936), 39-45 

(see above). 

LaVP = La Vallee Poussin, JRA8 1911, 1067-77 (edition of another 

fragment of a Kashgar ms. of SP). 

LV = Lalitavistara ( ed. Lefmann unless otherwise specified by “ Calc.” ) . 

m. c. = metri causa 


Mhv. “ Mahavastu (ed. Senart). 

0 “ readings of mss. of the Kashgar recension of SP quoted by this 

designation in the critical notes to Kern and Nanjio’s edition. 
Pischel = E. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen ( Strassburg, 

1900). 

SP “ Saddharmapundarika (ed. Kern and Nanjio unless otherwise 

specified by ^^WT”). 

WT = Wogihara and Tsuchida’s edition of SP (Tokyo, 1934-5). 

2 Perhaps if we knew its original form it would yield more; cf. BSOS 
8.507. Our printed texts of SP and LV are based mainly (in the case of 
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article are taken from verses^ escept those specifically identified as 
prose. 

§ 2. Metrical license. For the purpose of this paper (see ESOV 
for details) it will suffice to recall that in verses any short vowel in 
an open syllable may be lengthened^ and any long vowel shortened^ 
metri causa; and that all final syllables ending in a vowel are open^ 
since consonant clusters at the beginning of a word (tho regularly 
written in Sanskrit fashion) were always pronounced Prakriticalljj 
as single consonants. Hence e. g. the Prakritic aorist ending i 
(Skt. U) is constantly shortened to i when the meter requires a short 
syllable; and the semi-Prakritic ending isii (3 pi.) may appear as 
isUy Isu^ or Isu according to metrical requirements.^ 

LV wholly) on Nepalese tradition. What we know of the Central Asian 
or Kashgar recension of SP suggests that its prose was much more 
Prakritic, and presumably closer to the original text. It is regrettable 
that we have no complete edition of it. Kern and Nanjio quote some 
readings of fragmentary Kashgar mss. by the collective symbol 0 other 
fragments have been published by LaVP. and by Liiders and Thomas in 
Hoernle (see note 1). We shall see that these fragments present some 
Prakritic aorist forms where the printed text of SP has regular Sanskrit 
forms. 

® Altho the latter would be equally satisfied by use, before an initial 
consonant, of the Sanskrit ending {is-)uh (or its sandhi equivalent), 
instead of (ts-)w, for (iS')Uj this very rarely occurs in forms that are 
otherwise Prakritic or semi-Prakritic. — ^The freedom with which vowels are 
lengthened and shortened according to metrical requirements sometimes 
leaves us in doubt as to whether a long or a short vowel was normal in a 
given form; that is, whether the one or the other is due to metrical neces- 
sities. If either is clearly established in prose, this of course settles it; 
but frequently the prose has neither. In that case we must try to find the 
form in metrically indifferent positions. Such positions include the first 
half of anustubh (sloka) padas, and in SP the final syllables of all padas. 
On this basis we can say with some confidence that the common 3 sg. 
aorist form of the Skt. ts-type {desai/l etc.) had % for this is often found 
at the end of lines in SP, and short i seems almost never to occur there 
(I have noted only ahhyaydci SP 191.8; to be emended?), nor in the first 
half of anustubh padas, nor in prose (unless we accept vyohiirdpayi, the v. 1. 
of 0 in SP 109, 8, prose, for ed. samsihdpayatii in SP 190. 16 dsi ™ Skt.asii 
[which formally belongs to the aorists in our language, § 22] is printed at 
the end of a line of verse hut we should doubtless adopt the v. 1. usl). 
On the other hand, and quite surprisingly, the s-aorist ahhiisi (root hJiu) 
seems to have that form when the meter is indifferent. The rare ahhiisi 
occurs only in positions w’here meter requires a long: SP 383. 11 ; LV 164. 3 
(at the end of a line but in a meter requiring a long final and otherwise 
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§ 3 . Third singular forms generalized. As remarked in BSOS 
8. 504, any third-singular verb form is freely used in our language 
with subjects of other persons and numbers : most commonly third 
plural, but not infrequently first and second singular. (First and 
second plural subjects are rare. Dual forms of both noun and verb, 
while not unknown, are more often, in the verses, replaced by 
plurals, as in Pali and Prakrit.) To some extent this phenomenon 
is known to Prakrit. In the optative it is general Prakrit (Pischel 
§ 469). In AMg. (the only Prakrit treated in Pischel which has 
the aorist) it is also common in aorist forms (ib. §§ SIS-Y). Our 
dialect carries it much further, to all verb forms ; but so far as the 
aorists are concerned it does not differ from AMg. usage. In Pali 
the usage seems to be recorded only of atthi = Skt. asti (Geiger 

§ 141 ). 

§ 4 . Dialect relations. The aorist is extinct in most Prakrits 
and in Ap.; .of all the dialects treated by Pischel it is really alive 
only in AMg. It is however also fully alive in Pali. In general 
our language shows great resemblance in grammar to AMg., and 
almost none to Pali. In its aorist forms this is less strikingly true; 
there are points on which it resembles Pali more than AMg. How- 
ever, it also differs from both at times. Indeed it is becoming 
increasingly clear that the protocanonical Prakrit, which underlies 
Hybrid Sanskrit, was a quite definite dialect standing on its own 
feet, and independent of any Prakrit known to the grammarians 
(and a fortiori of Pali). 

§ 5 . Augment. In the verses the augment is omitted in the 
majority of forms. Even the prose contains unaugmented pre- 
terites, some of which would otherwise be regular Sanskrit forms. 

showing lengthening there m. c. ) and 167. 15 (at the end of a line of another 
meter like the preceding, cf. sukhena 168. 17 with a m. c. at the end of a 
pada). Tho ahhiisit occurs in prose according to the Kashgar ms. of 
Thomas (Hoernle 133 f.) six times where the edition (SP 327.2, 5, 7, 328. 
1, 3, 5) has ahhut or ahhuvan, ahhusi (without final t) cannot he proved 
to occur in prose (to be sure in two out of the above six cases Thomas’ ms. 
reads ahhusi, but since in the same context the other four read °sit we 
must probably follow Thomas in regarding °si as a mere corruption). — In 
LV, with its much more complicated meters, occurrence at the end of a 
pada does not have the same significance as in SP. Many of the LV meters 

require a long final syllable and often show metrically lengthened vowels 
in that position, as noted just above. 
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Thus prati-jndsisam LY 418. 15, 19, which is the more surprising 
because it occurs in a very ancient canonical prose passage found in 
almost identical language in Pali (Mahavagga 1. 6. 27, 28) ; and in 
the Pali form the verb (paccahiidswi) is augmented! Which may, 
possibly, indicate that our test has kept an original augmentless 
form which even Pali provided with an augment in its recension. 
In general, to be sure, our prose shows few augmentless forms in 
the editions. But probably the original showed more. Por the 
Kashgar recension has them at times where the editions, with the 
Kepalese mss., have other forms. Of. udgrhnisu dharayisu paryd- 
pumsu, V. 1. of 0 at SP 181. 9, and sampraJcampayisu Liiders 
(Hoernle 152) for samprdkampitdh SP 270. 12 (others § 20, below). 
On the other hand an augmented aorist is used in a md clause, where 
Sanskrit regularly omits the augment: {md. . .)dkdrsuh LY 89. 10 
(prose). And in the verses occur forms which are un-Sanskritic 
and nevertheless have the augment; especially from the roots vac 
and drs {avacl, adrsi, etc., to some extent paralleled in Pali), but 
also from other roots. 


I. Descendants of the Sanskrit i?-aorist 

% 

6 . Stem form arid normal endings. Prom the is-aorist of San- 
skrit is derived the commonest aorist type of our language, which 
seems to have been indefinitely productive in protocanonical Prakrit. 
It generally uses the ending i (for which i occurs as a substitute, 
but almost exclusively m. c.), originally 3 sg. (Skt. It), but here 
generalized for all persons and numbers. Fairly common also are 
distinctively 3 pi. forms corresponding to Skt. isuh (here isu, irnsu, 
etc.; details below). Other endings occur rarely in the verses.' 
The ending U is rare in Prakritic forms; sraddadhlt SP 113. 10, 
and in prose prdbhahjit SP 159. 1, based on the BSkt. and Pali 
present -bhahjati (e. g. LY 175. 17). 

§ 7 . All these endings are regularly added not to the root, but 
to the theme of the present tense, minus the thematic vowel (a). 
Such forms are extremely common in the verses, tho rare in prose. 
As is implied by this formulation, I believe that these Prakritic 
aorists are always based on a thematic present.^ The same condi- 


* For chini “ cut ” LV 165. 22, which can only be a 3 sg. aorist to the 
root chid, I have not yet found a parallel present *chinati. But the 
exception may be said to prove the rule. At least it is, as far as I can see, 
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tion holds in Pali and AMg., tho the definite relationship between 
w-aorist and a-present, which I believe I have discovered here and 
which I think probably holds good in Pali and AMg. also, seems 
not to have been formulated. Examples : pasyisu SP 15. 5 (pasyati ) . 
— cankraml LV 368. 16 (cMnhramatas , 3 dual pres., SP 460. 2, 
prose). — Icsipl JjY 92.16 [hsipati) .—adhyesiljV 416.3 (^adhyesati 
“ applies for instruction to,” common in BSkt., = Pali ajjhesati ) . 
gaccUmlN 74.6 (gacchati). — jaMhY 134.17 (jahati = jaJiati) . 
— avaci LY 370. 14 (cf. vaced 3 sg. opt. SP 258. 4, and Pali avacam 


etc.). — paribhunji LV 387. 7 (bhunjati “TJ+ 




Whitney 


frequent in BSkt.). — sruni “heard” SP 90.4 {irune[t], opt., SP 
252. 6 ; srund, m. c. for sruna, 2 sg. impv., LV 94. 12 ; srunanti LV 
233.10, etc.). — nirmini LV 219.19 (abliinirminey am 1 sg. opt., 
SP 196. 7, 9; to Skt. -minoti, altered to -minati). — Icurvisu SP 10. 
6 {Icurvati, frequent for Skt. haroti, e. g. SP 28.8, 125.14; cf. 
BSOS 8.515). And many others. In prose (ending U), prd- 
bhanjU, see § 6. 

§ 8. From passive stems (which to be sure, in BSkt. as in Pkt., 
are quite as apt to have active endings and to be treated in all 

impossible to derive cMni from any other (that is from any heretofore 
recorded) form of the root or present stem, Sanskrit or Prakrit. The form 
actually compels ua to assume a *chinat% which may yet turn up some- 
where. This would be a blend of Skt. chinatti with the regular Pali- 
Prakrit (and BSkt.) present chindati (Pkt. chhidai). Similarly leM is to 
be read at LV 197. 1 with v. 1. for lekhi, and is to be connected with Pali 
lehati (blend of Skt. lihati and ledhi ). — From drs see we find aorists 
addasi, drsi, drsi, adrH and (sometimes with Prakritic a for r; the 
augmented forms are written with either single or double d, but always 
pronounced with -dd-, as the meter proves). Here again we find, to be sure, 
no present ^drsati. But we must assume that the type started from the 
old thematic aorist adrsat, which from the Prakrit standpoint would be 
felt as an imperfect to a thematic present stem drsa-. This clearly under- 
lies Pali addasam, addasa or (Geiger, § 162. 3), which has modified it 
only by doubling the d in imitation of the type addahkhi (Skt. adrdksU). 
Our language has this same modification, and in addition has replaced the 
old thematic endings by those which had come to be felt as appropriate to 
the aorist. I find a confirmation of this theory in the 3 pi. form adrsu 
(for adrsu, pronounced addrsu) LV 27.22, for Skt. *adrsuh = adrsan, cf. 
Pali addasum (in Pali all 3 pi. aorist forms end in uni). See § 32, and 
for the further adaptation of the same original to a(d)drMsi etc. see 
below, § 28. — In another place I shall shortly show that thematic present 
stems were used as bases for the whole verb inflection in the protocanonical 
Prakrit, 
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respects like actives) : vadyisu "‘were made to sound” LY 194.2 


{vddycite, pass, to vddayati). — drsyim 


“were seen” 


LV 74.12 


(drsyate). — vddhyl LV 222. 6 (to badhyate, pass, of bcidli). 

9. Particularly common are such forms from stems in -aya- 
(causative or denominative). A few examples: desayi SP 57. 14, 
prahdsayl SP 23. 10, ndmayi LV 74. 2, samayi (for sam°) LV 366. 
20. These -aya- bases sometimes drop the syllable ya, in aorists as 
well as in other forms (including presents) : sndpi LV 271. 12 (aor. 
to sndpayati) . 


§ 


But when this aya is Prakritically contracted to e (which 


occurs very often), it is no longer possible to form this type of aorist 
from the contracted stem in e ; only the s-aorist type can be formed 
from a stem ending in a vowel (except the thematic a which is 
dropped). Hence thapesl from sthapayati, LV 169.3, etc. (see 
below § 24) . 

11. List of forms in i or i. Except as stated above in note 3, 
they occur only in verses (but note prabhahjU in prose, § 6, and 
plural forms, §§ 18, 20), and the ending short i is found only (or 
almost only) when the meter requires a short syllable; when the 
meter is indifferent or requires a long, I is used. They are used for 
all persons and numbers, tho distinctive forms for other persons and 
numbers also occur, especially for the 3 pi. For the 1 sg. there is 
one doubtful occurrence of the ending im, formed on the analogy 
of Skt. %s, it (cf. Pali im) : darsayim SP 90. 3 (but several mss. read 

i or i without m ) . 


§ 


Other 1 sg. cases: in SP, prayojayi 90. 5; addasi 9. 8 (so 



emended in ed. for the metrically impossible addarsi of the mss., 
confirmed by addasi 3 sg. LV 194. 12), bhani 56. 6, sarnTcsobhi 56. 8, 
desayi 57. 14. In LV, pranipati 361. 19 ( ? or for °pate, 1 sg. pres. 

mid.). 

_ 13, 2 sg. (no case noted in SP), in LV, uddharl 195. 12, 

sampasyi 195. 20, hhedayi 221. 8; and (with i) labhi 53. 4, 166. 14, 
jani 91. 17 (ma hhu jani visadu “do not produce despair [become 
despondent] ”), tyaji 165. 9, 16, 166. 18, 167. 2, 7, 168. 9, paricari 
. . . druhi 165. 18 ( ? perhaps gerunds), upelcsi 172. 18, bhasi 235. 9 
(from bhas, with a for d m. c., and 5 for s as very often), hhali 
362.11 (v. 1. sTchali; “and thou hast not stumbled . . .”), bhindi 

370.22. 
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§14. 3 sg. : in SP, avabMsayl 9.4, pralc&sayl 23.10, 193.4, 
dhyayi 23. 12, aragayi (v. 1. dmdhayl) 27. 12, 384. 6, cintayi 99. 3 
(read with 0), paripdcayi 204.13, desayi 292.12; and (with i) 
adharayi 25. 10, darsayi 64. 2, 193. 6, cintayi 87. 5, uhrami (for 
o-krami, from ava-hram) 95. 8, samsodhayi 114. 1, anvi 268. 10 
(from Prakritic anvati', read ananyaJcarmdnvi dasaddisasu wrongly 
emended in WT). In Lahkavatara Sutra, alapl 23.14. In LV, 
ndmayl 74. 2, gacchi 81. 11, nishrami 92. 12, avaci 109. 16, 165. 14, 
199. 11, 304. 3, jaU 134. 17, niscari 179. 5, 182. 19 (read sabdd 
evarupas tur° nis°), (a)vartayi 220. 22, alapl 221. 15, nirilcsi 230. 
4, Jiarsi 232. 16, nirodliayi 236. 5, rani 236. 10, druhi 236. 15, vivari 
236. 17, vraji 236. 18, nipati 282. 3, sampratigrdlii 316. 8, sampra- 
pasyi 341.12, osm[r] 357.3 (read °sahasrdms c’ osfln[r] dtma° ; 
the form is 3 sg. and the final r, if it is to he adopted, must be 
considered a sandhi-consonant or Hiatus-bridger ”), cankrami 

368. 16, ksipi 387. 7, vikrami 412. 1; and (with i) call 92. 3, munci 
92. 20, gacchi 133. 13, 240. 21, 421. 13, dhydyi 133. 21, avaci 135. 1, 
329. 7, 370. 14, prelcsi 135. 8, 241. 11, prajdni 151. 15, chini 165. 22, 
sravi 166. 2, Ihani 166. 17, 20, 233. 7, addasi 194. 12, 22, adrsi (pron. 
add°) 194. 15, 197. 15, 17, dfsi 230. 4, kari 200. 9, codayi 220. 1, 
nirmini 219. 19, avasiri 230. 12, pratihhani 231. 21, 232. 3, 10, 
upaganii 243. 12, sndpi 271. 12, vraji 299. 11, ahhivarsi 301. 6, 
samayi {sam°) 366. 20, paribhunji 387. 7, vydkari 393. 12. — In LV 
299.12 anubuddhi (no v. 1.) is certainly an aorist connected with 
the root budh; similarly buddhisu LV 220. 12 (§ 18 below), all mss. 
also -ddh-. With these are to be compared the gerunds buddhitva, 
LV 163.19, 164.12, buddhitva LV 231.19, 355.15; the pple. 
buddhita- (so mss., emended by Senart m. c. to budhita-, and doubt- 
less so pronounced) Mhv. i. 209. 23, and— most important — the 
present optative buddhema LV 361.10 (with acc. sa7'vajhatd7n; 
so at least Lefmann reads with best mss. ; v. 1. of inferior mss. with 
Calc, budhyema) . The aorists and the gerunds and pple. all seem 
to imply a present buddhati, the stem of which actually occurs in 
buddhema. At first I inclined to emend all these forms to budhy- 
instead of buddh-, connecting them with the stem of budhyate; cf. 
the future budhyisyate SP 343. 14 (where however two mss. read 
buddhisyate, so, with dental s). I am still not sure that this is not 
the true solution, the buddh- forms being either corruptions or 
orthographic or phonetic variants of budhy- forms. Since however 
the -ddh- forms occur rather persistently, I am now inclined to 
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accept a present buddhati, a sort of denominative to the stem 
buddha-. Whether this or the regular form budhya-te be accepted 
as basiS;, in either case we have aorists (and gerunds, futures, par- 
ticiples) based on a thematic stem. 

§15. 1 pi, : pranipati LV 363.10 (? Poucaux as 3 pi.; cf. 

parallel vande in next two verses). I have noticed no 2 pi. case. 

§ 16. 3 pi. : in SP, vivardhayl 131. 1 , nispddayl 131. 2, upasam- 

hrami 190. 10, and (with i) darsayi 49. 7, tdrayi 51. 8, sruni 90, 4, 
ksipi 94. 12, abhyaydci 191. 8, ahhdsi 194. 3, pravarsi 331. 1, dropayi 
331. 11 (misprinted) ; in LV, ksipi 92. 16, 338. 21, visnapi 93. 2, 
anvdkrami 94. 17, niscari 176. 16, 182. 21, 183. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
pati 194. 10, lehi 197. 1 (so with v. 1., for ed. lekhi, to Hehati, see 
note 4), vadhyi 222. 6, nyasi 236. 14, pravarsi 285. 6, abhihani 329. 
4, onami (ava-nani) 366. 19, prcchi 421. 18; and (with i) upagami 
49. 7, 50. 11, vidarsi 49. 10, pasyi 75. 15, vihethi and vihimsi 75. 16, 
vivarjayi nivesayi 158. 13, chadayi 158. 19, anuravi (so, for tatu 
ravi) 164. 22, muhci 236. 22, avaci 241. 1, 329. 21, abhijani 342. 3 


(jdnati 


jdndti), dbhasi 342. 4, adhyesi 416. 3. 


§ 17. Distinctive 3 plural forms. Tho i{i) is often used with 
3 pi. subjects, we find also quite commonly Prakritic 3 pi. forms 
related to the Skt. ending isuh. They are formed, like the i{i) 
forms, from present bases in thematic a which is dropped. In AMg. 
the ending appears in the form imsu ; in Pali both in this form and 


as %sum. 


commonest 


ending was probably isu, the direct phonetic heir of Skt. isuh. 
Here it appears normally as isu, rarely as isu (our mss. very often 
write s for s in other forms, so that the variation in sibilants is 
probably of no specific significance). It is thus diSerent from Pali 
in never showing final anusvara. On the contrary, when the meter 


Skt 


(regularly) the u is lengthened 


When 


requires a long penult, the vowel i may be lengthened to i. But 
more often the alternative ending is used which corresponds to the 
exclusive AMg. and alternative Pali ending irnsu. This appears in 
our dialect, at least in the mss., in a remarkable variety of spellings. 


lengthening 


(when metrically 


required), we find also, tho rarely, the Skt. ending uh in its various 
sandhi forms. The sibilant before it is almost always written s, 
rarely s, contrasting remarkably with the alternative endinn which 
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is normally written isu, rarely isu. Instead of the aniisvara before 
the sibilant we find the consonant n quite frequently, and some- 
times — if we may trust the editors’ statements — even t. And finally, 
for the penultimate vowel i we sometimes find e written. Thus, 
altogether, we find the following array of endings: isu, isu, isu, 
isu, isii (all to he regarded as variants of one form of the ending, 
corresponding to Pali iswn) ; and imsu, imsu, imsu, insu, insuh 
{°sus ca), iisu, ensu, emsu (all variants of the alternative ending 
corresponding to Pali and AMg, imsu). We shall treat these two 
groups separately. 


§ 18. 1. isu and congeners. The fundamental form is clearly 

isu; the others are variants, chiefly m. e. (on the writing s for s 
see above). Almost limited to verses. In the prose of LV has been 
noted only (397. 21-2) antaradhayisu (so probably to be read with 
the best ms.) or °suh (so Lefmann with other mss.), “disap- 
peared”. This would in Skt. be a passive, antar-adhiymta ; our 
form is to be connected with the Pali present antara-dhayati, and 
what we have is probably a Prakritic antara-dhayisu (so, rather 
than antar-adhdyisu) . In the prose text of SP as printed I have 
noted no case, but the Kashgar mss. sometimes show such forms 
(examples above, § 5). The rest are all in verses. The vowels i 
and u are always short in metrically indifferent positions. 

isu: pasyisu SP 194.7 (no v. 1.), snapayisu LV 234.4 (the only 
V. 1. is °yimsu which is unmetrical ) . 
isu: in SP, Icurvisu 10.6, pasyisu 15.5, 325.6, Icridisu 50.12, 
hrandisu 84. 12. In LV, hitnsisu 28. 6, gacchisu 74. 6, drsyisu 
74. 12, vddisu 75. 13, rohisu 75. 20, nandisu 76. 2, namisu 92. 8, 
158. 7, udilcsisu 114. 18, dbhivandisu 116. 4, prathanisu 164. 
20, ravisu 167. 12 (so, or ravisu, with mss.), pratibodhayisu 
173. 9, parivartisu 173. 16, muncisu 193. 17, vadyisu 194. 2, 
varsisu 222. 7, prelcsisu 240. 18, prapatisu 329. 13, stavisu 329. 
14, nirihsisu 340. 8, hhdyisu 352. 20, purisu 387. 3, uddharisu 
413. 21, adhyesisu 414. 10 (so for ed. °t«). 
isu: in SP, parihayisu {-hdyate) 170.2, adhyesisu 190. 11, 191. 3, 
pasyisu 323. 14. In LV, gacchisu 74. 10, virocisu 122. 22, 


vrajisu 169. 12, muncisu (must be read m. c, for °su) 217. 1, 
luddhisu (see § 14, end) 220. 12, ranisu 222. 7, ahhivandisu 


236. 12, hadhisu (must be read m. c. for °su) 357. 6. 
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isu: vartisu LV 403. 14. (In udgrhnlsu, v. 1. of 0 in SP 181. 9, 
prosoj the I is to be explained — ^if the form be accepted — as a 
remembrance of the Skt. present stem °grhni°.) 
isu: lardpaylsu SP 50. 16 (no v. 1.) and 51. 1 (v. 1. of 0 °yinsu). 
isus : the normal Skt. ending^, in a form otherwise Prakritic, when 
the meter requires a long ultima, has been noticed only once : 
hsipisus LV 382. 16. Based on the present Icsipaii, like the 
other forms of this section. 



19 . 


3. Much rarer are the forms of the alternative ending, with 


nasalized penultimate vowel, corresponding to AMg. and (alterna- 
tively) Pali imsu. But the variations in spelling are perhaps even 
more numerous and curious. The lengthening of final u m. c. calls 
for no comment. The sibilant is, this time, almost invariably 
v/ritten s, a clear indication of direct inheritance from a Prakrit 
dialect. The preceding nasal seems to be written n almost as often 
as m ; but this may be merely a matter of orthography. At least 
similar variations occur in other forms, outside of this ending ; there 
is a great deal of confusion in the mss. between n (and m) and m, 
both internal and final. Further, even t is written for n (or m). 
On this see Senart Mhv. 1. xvi, who thinks of the Vedic insertion 
of t between (final) n and (initial) s, but also suggests that i for n 
in our texts may be largely or wholly a matter of graphic confusion, 
due to the similarity of the signs for n and t before consonants. 
If this last is the true explanation, there would be no real linguistic 
importance in the matter. Our texts, apparently, present t for n 
very rarely. But the mss. of the Mahavastu, contrariwise, are stated 
by Senart to read t very commonly, even regularly, for n in these 
3 pi. forms; nevertheless Senart himself in his edition prints uni- 
formly n. Puzzling also is the writing (extremely rare in our texts 
but very common in Mhv., see Senart 1. c.) of e for the penultimate 
i. Senart refers to Pali and Prakrit forms in emsu beside imsu 


I find no record of such forms in Pali; and Pischel § 516 considers 
the true AMg. ending imsu, tho he records the occasional spelling 
emsu, regarding it merely as a Prakritic writing for imsu (cf. his 
§ 119). Aside from sadhemsu LV 387. 1 (which in the first place 
is an emendation, tho I think a plausible one, and in the second 
place belongs to sadhayati, Pali sadheti, and may have its e by con- 
tamination from such present forms), I have found in SP and LV 
only the isolated srunensu SP 63. 13 (with no v. 1.) ; cf. Mhv. 1. 43. 
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12 srunensuh (mss. all °tsuh), and many similar forms in Mhv. 
Three explanations of the e for i seem to me conceivable : ( 1 ) that 


given by Pischelj above^ for AMg. emsu 


imsw, (2) influence of 


stems in Prakritie e from ay a, cf. sadhemsu just quoted;, and cf. 
further the great extension of such stems in e in Prakrit generally 
(Pischel § 472 ) ; (3) influence of the 3 sg, forms in e (originally 
optative?) which seem undoubtedly to be used as aorists, see § 32 
below. Of these explanations the first or the second will be most 
apt to be right. 


§ 20 . IsTo forms of this type occur in the prose of the editions as 
printed. But for pardhananti SP 69. 11 (prose), 0 reads °hanitsu 
(for °haninsu, see above) ; for abhdsetdm SP 267. 2 (prose), LaVP 
1074 has bTidsinsuh; and several such readings occur in the Hoernle 
fragments (Liiders 152 upasarnkraminsu for SP 270. 11 and 
nadinsu for SP 271. 2; Thomas 134 pravartayinsu for SP 327. 11, 
and 136 pradurbhavinsu for SP 329. 2, prapatinsu for SP 329. 3). 
I have little doubt that these semi-Prakritic forms are all closer to 
the original readings than the correct Skt. forms of the Nepalese 
mss. adopted in the editions. — The final h (or equivalent) of Skt. 
is preserved (as v. 1., that is in some mss.) in the prose bhdsinsuh 
of LaVP above, and in niryddayinsus ca, v. 1. of 0 in SP 191. 2 
(verse). — The remaining occurrences are all in verses. 

imsu: ranimsu LV 233. 18. All mss. have s (Calc, ranisu, which is 
unmetrical) . This is the only case I have noted containing s 
rather than s ; note that in the same line occurs patimsu with 
the usual s, 

imsu: abhistavimsu SP 191. 3; avacimsu SP 192. 10 (0 °nsu, one 
Nepalese ms. °tsu) ; srdvayimsu SP 194. 5; nyasyimsu, proba- 
bly to be read at LV 222. 3 (from ny-asyati, “ cast down ” ; 
the mss. vary greatly; Lefmann nyasayimsu, which would also 
be possible metrically) ; dbhdsayimsu LV 363. 6 ; stavayimsu 
LV 414. 10 (Calc. °yitsu). 

imsu: samsrdvayimsu (ed. °sm, unmetrical; 0 °nsu) SP 194.2; 
ksipirnsu . . . bhramayimsu LV 81. 7; patimsu LV 233. 18; 
stavimsu LV 233. 19. 

insu (for prose cases see above) : in SP, darsinsu 55. 12 (some 
Nepalese mss. °sensu, others °sansu) ; in 50. 3 ff. read probably 
karinsu (several times) with 0 ; 0 also has v. 1. kdrdpayinsu 
51. 1, dlikhinsu 51. 6. In LV, snapinsu 93. 21 and 22 (for the 
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latter all mss. except tiie best °iisu), upagaminsu 94. 21 (v. 1. 
°itsu ) . 

insu ?: in SP 51.8 0 has v.l. samadapinsu, which is nnmetrical 

(°sii would be required), for ed. samadapenta. 
emsu and ensu, see above, § 19, end. 

§ 21- Other (non-Sanskritic) «-aorist forms. There remain to 
be mentioned a few stray forms, most of which are not particularly 
abnormal in formation but are not recorded in Sanskrit. Thus, 
onamista LV 295. 7 would be (but for the Prakritic phonology of 
the preverb) a regular 3 sg. middle is-aorist from ava-nam; but the 
root nam is not authorized to form an is-aorist in Sanskrit. And 
vilamhisthdh LV 217. 11 (prose) would likewise be a regular 2 sg. 
middle ; in Skt. alamhista is quoted from grammarians but accord- 
ing to Whitney’s Boots not recorded in literature. While stavista 
LV 298. 6 is regular Sanskrit in that form (but for lack of augment 
and the fact that the subject is 3 pi.) ; but (tho no v. 1. is recorded) 
the meter requires stdvisf (the final a must be elided before the 
following initial a-), with vrddhi root-vowel, a transfer from the 
vocalism of the active (or lengthening m. c.?). More anomalous is 
nyaslt LV 271.19, apparently ‘^deposited, provided” (hhadra- 
sanami Poucaux apprdta), from ni+as “ throw.” This root has no 
is-aor. active in Skt.; if one existed it would be *dsU (homonymous 
with dsU was ” ) ; the grammarians quote a middle dsista. The s 
for s is anomalous, but apparently found in all Lefmann’s mss.; 
only Calc, has nyaslt. I have noticed no other case of s for regular 
s, tho s for s is frequent. Even s for s is rare. Accordingly I am 
inclined to regard s here not as a phonetic confusion of sibilants 
but as an analogic change, due to the influence of s-aorist forms in 
sit such as asrauslt, anaislt, in which the sibilant belongs to the 
aorist suffix, not to the root as here, and follows a non-a vowel. 
The short a is of course also anomalous but may be regarded as m. c. 


§ 22. The inherited Skt. imperfect dsls, dslt, “ was ”, is treated 
in our language like an is-aorist, as we might expect (in fact it was 


originally formed in imitation of this type). It may appear as dsl, 
as in LV 168. 15, 169. 1, 9 (in all three most mss. dsld [or with 


s for s], tho with 2 sg. subject), or, when the meter requires a short, 
as dsi (SP 27. 6, LV 76. 1, 194. 3; with 2 sg. subject SP 312. 15 
[? here perhaps asi, pres., is intended], LV 167.21; with 1 sg. 


subject SP 62. 13). 
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II. Descendants of Sanskrit 5-aorists, and similar forms 

§ 23. Geiger §167 (cf. 163, 165.2) noticed that Pali, which 
freely forms aorists of the w-type from present stems in general 
(he should have said, I think, from thematic presents), does not 
form them from stems in final long vowel, bnt in such cases has 
forms which look like Skt. s-aorists. Our language seems to follow 
the same principle in general; and Pischel § 516 contains material 
enough to suggest that it prevailed in AMg. too, tho he does not 
formulate it. It would hardly be going too far to say that in all 
three, the general rule is to form a-aorists from bases (not only 
present stems, in fact more often “roots” In our dialect) ending 
in vowels (or at least in long vowels), while otherwise, and par- 
ticularly from thematic presents, is-aorists are made (after dropping 
the thematic vowel). 


§ 24. We saw above that when ay a of causative and denomina- 
tive stems is contracted to e, s-aorists are made from such stems. 
So thapesi LV 169. 3 (with dental s, perhaps — ^like loss of initial 
s — ^pointing directly to a Prakrit form, but s for both s and s is 
very frequent), from sthapayati; and Mrtesy SP 63. 9 (with cere- 
bral s; read with WT hlrtesy atUan). Prom the Prakritic stand- 
point, these forms fall into a common category with parigraJiesid 
SP 204. 8, cf. Pali aggaJiesi, altho historically the e here is doubtless 
an inheritance from Skt. ai, cf. agrahaisam AB. etc. Pali has 
aorists in esi of still different historic origins (Geiger § 165). And 
AMg. has, besides forms from aya verbs like Icahesi ( : hathayati), 
also annesi {*ajndyislt) from jnd, ahesi {*abhavisU) from hhu 
(note that the BSkt. aorist of bhii is different, see below), which 


historically stem from w-aorists but by Prakrit phonetic changes 


have fallen into this group ; and perhaps others. 


§ 25. Another s-aorist form, after a vowel, is asrosit, twice in 
the prose of LV (143. 13, 300. 11-12), a slightly Prakritized equiva- 
lent of Skt. asrausit. Note further samavdsthasU, v. 1. of 0 (proba- 
bly to be adopted) for ed. samavdtisthat SP 239. 3 (prose) ; addsU 
SP 250. 2 (prose; no v. 1.) ; and in a verse asthdsi SP 86. 4. And 
finally, the very common ahhusi, which points to a protocanonical 
Prakrit aorist of hMi different from any found in either Pali or 


AMg., which (aside from non-sibilant aorists) show only ahosi (also 
alesum) and ahesi respectively. If the protocanonical Pkt. had 
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agreed with them, we should find *abhosU or *ahhesU (or °si, °si), 
which have not been found. This is the more surprising because 
we should expect parallelism with the future, which in BSkt. 
actually does appear as bhesyati (regularly) or bhosyaii (rarely). 
Another surprising thing about this form is that, while in prose the 
form abhuslt occurs (at least in the Kashgar recension of SP), 
abhiisi seems not clearly to be found except in verses and there only 
in positions where meter requires a long final (see note 3 above), 
and the regular form seems to have been abhusi with short i. This 
occurs in metrically indifferent positions SP 37.4, 93.3, 193.5; 
and according to the Liiders fragment, Hoernle 150 infra, once even 
in prose (this word is omitted altogether in the edition of SP). 
Other occurrences in verses; SP 36.13, 56.11, 13, 57.5, 157.11, 
304. 11, 384. 3; with 3 pi. subjects, 49. 14, 50. 1, 3, 6, 13, 14, 16, 
51. 3, 4, 6, 14, 53. 3, 13, 190. 15. In LV it is much rarer; 37. 19, 
133. 8 (read abhusi with best ms. A for subhu°), 163. 16, 415. 6. 


§ 26 . After consonants, s-aorists are rare except when they pre- 
serve normal Skt. forms. In SP 468. 7 (prose), a late passage, the 
edition reads aksaipsU (from ksip), a form quoted by Hindu gram- 
marians but not known in literature (Whitney, Roots) ; but the 
reading is very uncertain; only three Nepalese mss. have the word 
at all, and of these only one reads aksaipslt (the others ahse°, 
alcsi°), while 0 (the Kashgar recension) has ksipatah, a form which 
I do not understand. Note further praveksl LV 136. 6 (in a verse) ; 
vis has no s-aor. in Skt.; if it existed it should be *avaihsU. — LV 
364. 11 has a 3 pi. aorist diksisu, from dis. Formally it could be 
described as a “sis’’ aorist (Whitney’s 6th class). But its nearest 
relative among recorded forms is the (7th or sa-) aorist adiksai, 
of which the 3 pi. adiksan has here been furnished with the Prakritic 
3 pi. ending customary in our dialect. — Yet more anomalous is 
lapsi SP 190. 3, aorist to labh. Whitney, Roots, mentions '' alabdha, 
alapsata B.; lapslya S.”; lapsi might pass for a modification of this 
type by giving it the normal Prakritic ending. One is almost 
tempted to assume contamination from the desiderative {lipsate, 

lipsati ) . 

§ 27 . Apparent exceptions, showing s-aorists after a consonant, 
are further such forms as vydkarm “ they predicted ” SP 37. 3 ; 
vyakarsU, probably the true reading underlying the corrupt vydkar- 
sitas in LV 39. 19 (prose) , and harsur “ they removed ” LV 371. 16. 
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In both Pali 

roots (in original r) show aorists akdsi, alidsi, which conform to 
our rule;, since they resemble roots in a, tho of course historically 
derived from Skt. akdrslt, ahdrsU. It might be suggested that our 
forms are direct inheritances from those Skt. formS;, with d short- 
ened to a by Prakrit phonology before a consonant cluster. But, 
rather surprisingly, I have not found evidence for such shortening 
in our dialect, at least in the orthography of our mss. It is more 
likely that vydTcarsU is an imperfect Sanskritization of *-hdsi of 
protocanonical Pkt., influenced by other forms in /car-. Cf. such 
aorist forms as vydJcari LV 393. 12, Tcari LV 200. 9, uddharisu 
LV 413. 21, based on the thematic presents Icarati and harati (the 
former is found e. g. in Icareya LV 335. 19, satkareta SP 228. 14) . 


Geiger § 163. 4) and AMg. (Pischel 


516) such 


§ 28. The blend-form (a)drsdsi, etc. We find also (formally 
in accord with our rule) certain complicated and interesting blend- 
forms from the root drs which agree closely with Pali forms, and 
(presumably like them) must stem from the protocanonical Prakrit. 
They are ultimately based on the old thematic aorist adrsai; see 
Geiger §§ 162. 3, 165. 1, and our note 4 above. When augmented, 
the forms, tho usually written with single d, are always pronounced 
add- as the meter proves. On the basis of Pali addasa is formed 
Pali addasdsi, 3 sg.,. with s-aorist termination; Geiger § 165. 1 
correctly explains the form as based on the analogy of akd : akdsi, 
add : addsi, all aorists (from kr and da). It appears in our dialect, 
half-Sanskritized, as (3 sg.) adrsdsi (pronounced add°) LV 196. 
12, 15, 19. In the same context the same form occurs as 2 sg., 
LV 195. 11, 15, 19. Historically it can be justified as both 2 and 
3 sg. (Skt. °sis as well as Since however the form in -si 


looks like a 2 sg. present, we also find an analogical 3 sg. in 
-ti : adrsdti (pron. add°) LV 75. 6, 194. 20, 197. 9, 241. 10. Very 
similarly Pali shows a 1 sg. addasdmi (Geiger §162.3). It is 
likely that in Pali, as in our dialect, these are direct inheritances 


from the protocanonical Prakrit, that is not native to the Pali dia- 


lect. Perhaps the blend forms implying interpretations as presents, 
with primary endings, may have been assisted by the fact that there 


Sanskrit 


the protocanonical Prakrit (forms of pas being substituted) ; and 
since the augment was often if not usually lost, the association of 
such forms with past time must have been weak. In other words. 
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the blend forms with ‘^primary” endings may have been felt as 
presents, not preterites. 

§ 29. Finally, in SP 51. 6 occurs a strange form Icrtasi (it may 
also be understood as ahrtdsi), which, if the true reading, can 
hardly be anything but a 3 sg. aorist (with 3 pi. subject) to hr. 
The edition with all Nepalese mss. reads nakhena kdsthena Icrtasi 
vigrahdms, “(who) with fingernail or stick have made images (of 
the Buddha).” The Kashgar mss. have a quite different reading, 
containing the verb-form dliJchinsu, from d-likh ; this may possibly 
be the true reading. WT emend to krtdvi (= °vinah, nom. pi. to 
krtdvm, as periphrastic perfect) ; but on paleographic grounds the 
emendation is not attractive. Perhaps {a)krtdsi may be a blend- 
form like adrsdsi, based on akrta, 3 sg. aor. middle. Pali makes 
frequent use of such 3 sg. middles, ending in tha (with aspirate 
instead of Skt. ta, cf. Geiger §129); e. g. ajdyatha etc., Geiger 
161. In view of these forms and Pali aha (3 sg. aor., cf. Vedic 
akar), it is not hard to suppose a Pkt. *akata (or *akatlia), froi 
which *akatdsi would be produced just like Pali addasdsi to addasa; 
this would then be half-Sanskritized in our dialect as (a)krtdsi. 


III. Prakritic descendants of the root aorist 

§ 30. Here we need note only forms of the root bhu. The 3 sg. 
ahhut may be used as such for other persons and numbers, as regu- 
larly with all 3 sg. forms in our dialect. So even in prose, {a)bhut 
as 1 sg. SP 22. 11, LV 239. 18, and as 2 sg, SP 64. 11. And in 
verses, as 3 pL, SP 46. 6, LV 74. 15, 138. 3, 164. 1. By Prakritic 
phonology the t may be dropped, leaving abhit; and that even before 
a following initial vowel, leaving hiatus, which would have been 
avoided by keeping the Sanskrit form, SP 157. 10. The same 
{a)bhu is used as 2 sg. (here perhaps directly representing Skt. 
abhus) LV 165. 13, 17, 21; 166. 3, 7, 11, 15; 170. 19; -and as 1 pi. 
LV 252. 11 (“ we [gods] were invited by you of old to the Sacrifice 
of the Good Law ”; misunderstood by Foucaux). Furthermore, the 
final u may be shortened m. c., yielding aihw. SP 25. 10, 204. 9, 
LV 237. 14. 


§ 31. Once in the prose of LV (83. 13) occurs a 3 dual abhii- 
vatdm, for abhutarn, with insertion of thematic a. This may be 
taken as a kind of blend between the regular root-aorist and the 
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thematic aorist (according to Geiger, imperfect) ahhuvat (in Skt. 

= Pali ahuvd (Geiger § 163. 3). Weller {Ueher die 


only Vedic) 

Prosa des Lalita Vistara 53) proposes to emend the text to abliu 
vatdm, bringing it into direct agreement with such Pali forms. 
But this is hardly necessary. Weller exaggerates when he quotes 
Senart (Mhv. I. xii) as saying that there is ^“^no difference” 
between the writing of ii and u in Nepalese mss.; what Senart says 
is rather that it is “ very often impossible to distinguish with cer- 
tainty ” between ii and u. It is however true that LV 333. 11 and 
31 (both verses) show a form bhuv’ {iniu; before initial i), a 3 sg. 
preterite which might be directly equated with Pali (a)huvd, Vedic 
abhuvai. Of. also AMg. bliuvi{m), Pischel §516; bhuv’ in our 
dialect could stand equally well for {a)b}iuva{t) or {a)b}iuvi 

(- 


*ab}iuvU; note the following i-!). 


IV. Prakritic descendants of imperfect and a-aorist 

§ 32. In Pali the imperfect has fused with the aorist, particu- 
larly the thematic aorist (Geiger § 159, II, IV), and all preterite 
3 pi. forms end in um, which of course corresponds to Skt. uh. In 
our language we find a few 3 pi. preterite forms in uh, from thematic 
stems, which deserve mention in this connection. In footnote 4 
above, mention was made of adrsu (m. c. for °suh ; written with s 
for s as often) LV 37. 33, corresponding to Pali addasum, Skt. 
adrsan. Another clear case is vimrsuh LV 385. 19, for vimrsuh, 
3 pi. preterite to vimrsati (Skt. vy-amrsan). In the light of these 
forms I have little hesitation in interpreting thus (rather than as 
optative 3 pi., for desayeyuh) the form desayuh, which occurs once 
or twice in textually rather uncertain passages. In SP 57. 16 the 
edition reads so, probably rightly ; 0 °yilchu, intending °yisu, which 
is impossible metrically but confirms the interpretation as preterite 
3 pi. In SP 373. 10 the ed. also has desayuh without report of v. 1. ; 
see § 36 for the Kashgar reading desayi, which suggests that if 
desayuh was the true reading it belonged formally to the aorists, 
even if optative (or future?) meaning must be attributed to it. 



Blends of aorist and optative forms (also with future meaning) 


§ 33. Pischel § 466, end, presents convincing evidence to show 
that in AMg., “ so unerklarlich es scheint,” forms which can hardly 
be other than optatives are used in the sense of past indicatives. 
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Among these he mentions 3 sg. forms in e (Skt. et). One such 
form has turned up in our texts ; sprse sa bodhim SP 190. 7, “ he 
attained enlightenment.’^ The meaning is certain ; it occurs in the 
description of how a past Buddha attained his goal. Some equally 
clear eases occur in the Mahavastu, e. g. hi. 53. 16 (prose) prajnd- 
payed aham . . . nislde bhagavdm, “ I offered . . . the Lord sat 
down.” Here nislde (better read °det, see critical note) is 3 sg., 
and prajhapayed 3 sg. used as 1 sg. (unless the -d he considered 
a hiatus-hridger) ; simple narrative preterites are meant, despite the 
apparently optative forms. 


4 

§ 34. Hot recorded in Prakrit or Pali, so far as I can see, is the 
reverse phenomenon, which is commoner in SP and LV, namely the 
use of forms in ^ ( also i, m. c., which however can usually he taken 
as a normal optative with i for e) which look like 3 sg. aorists, but 
have the meaning of optatives (either jussive or potential), or even 
apparently of simple futures. Since the optative approaches very 
closely the meaning of the future at times, all these may perhaps 
be classed as “ optative ” in meaning. We may recall that both e 
(opt.) and I (aor.), from Skt. et and it, are often reduced to short i 
in our dialect, almost always to be sure when the meter requires a 
short. Does this fact lie at the root of this confusion and that 
mentioned in the last paragraph ? At all events it seems impossible 
to deny the facts as stated. 

35. Thus the following forms in I (once U) cannot have past 
meaning, and appear to be optatives in force : 


nabhdsi LV 123.16 “would not shine” (a parallel bhavet occurs 
in the same stanza). 

nabhdsi na tapi LV 133. 19 (also closely attended by parallel 
bhavet ) . 

pravisi bhavanta(h) LV 115.4 “let your worships enter.” 
sarvesu maitribala so hi darsayi SP 391. 13 “ he shall show power 
of kindness to all (beings).” An injunction. 
vyadcari LV 57. 3 “(brahmans who) shall (or might, may, could?) 

explain (my dream)”; Maya speaks to the king. 
niscari LV 177.9, and drsi 177.12, “would (ever) depart . . . 

see ; ” apparently optatwes of generalized statement. 
na sraddadhi mahyam imd,m vibhusitd.m pita, mamciyarri ti na cdpi 
sraddadhit SP 113.10, “he would (will?) not believe in 

3 
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this magnificence (so Kern; Tibetan hbyor-ha [read -pa?] 
'wealth’) of mine, nor yet would he believe, 'this man is my 
father.’ ” In the parable of the Prodigal Son. Since the father 
has not yet declared himself and the son has no reason yet to 
think of him as such, surely a past cannot be meant. 

36. The last two examples approach the borderline of the 
future. In the following the most natural interpretation would be 
as simple futures ; 

uddliari LV 195. 12, 196, 2, and sampasyl 195. 20, in a passage 
containing predictions. Parallel to the latter (mam sampasyl 
"will see me”) is mam drastdsi 195. 18 (periphrastic future, 
with i for t m. c. ) , and all the parallel verbs are either futures 
or presents with future meaning. Cf. also vyalctam Tcumdra 


ahhinisJcrami (short i m. c.) bodhihetoh LV 135. 14, 


CC 


the 


prince is clearly going to go forth in search of enlightenment ” 
(a definite prediction; if °Tcrami stands for the optative 
°hrame[t'\, the opt. has certainly merged pretty completely into 
the future in meaning). 

The verses of SP xii (2-21), SP 271 ff., contain promises and pre- 
dictions. Definitely future verbs are the rule, with occasional 
present forms in future meaning. But precisely parallel with 
them are desayl 272. 5, and according to LaVP 1076 also 272. 
10 (where the edition has desayuh ) ; cdrayl 273. 3; according 
to LaVP 1. c, praMsayit in 273. 10 for edition °ye. 

Again in another passage SP p. 295 we find sampraJcdsayl line 2, 
abhinisTcrami and upasamlcraml 4, pravartayl 7, desayl 8. Here 
most of the parallel verbs are present in form, and might pos- 
sibly be interpreted as generalized statements (a meaning which 
would go with the optative). But anuprdpsyate, line 6, is 
future, and suggests that the whole passage is rather concerned 
with definite prophecy, which is really more appropriate. If 
these forms are " optatives ”, the optative meaning is stretched 
a good deal. But still less can they be considered preterites; 
yet formally they look like aorists. 



THE EOOT EOEMS si(m) AHD stiii(m), “TO GIVE/" IN 

SUMEEIAN 


A. POEBEL 
Univeesitx of Chicago 


In a eootnote added to his review’- of my publication The 
Sumerian Prefix Forms e- and i- in the Time of the Earlier Princes 
of Lagas,^ Thurea-u-Dangin remarks that the reading of the 
Sumerian verb form i-si, “he has given/" as i-si(m) (of the 
root sim^ “to give ”) “ n’est fondee qne sur dont le temoignage 
a ete de tout temps sujet a caution en raison du frequent comple- 
ment -mu. La veritable lecture (sum) est maintenant donnee par 
le Vocabulaire de Chicago. II faut lire i-sum et distinguer nette- 
ment si, si(g) = nadu de sum, sun (dialect zem) — naddnuP^ 
Thureau-Dangin thus makes the following assertions: 


(1). Sb No. 2 ( 


CT 11, 24 E.), col. 3, 1. 7, is wrong in attri- 


buting the reading si-i to si 


naddnu. 


( 2 ) . The real pronunciation of si 


naddnu is given by Chicago 


Syllabary, 1. 123, namely, as sum, with a variant pronunciation 
sun as proved by the sign name sunnu. 


( 3 ) . The reading of si 


naddnu as sum instead of si is proved 


’^Published in AJSL 49 (1932-33), 269 f. The article here published was 
written four years ago (1932) immediately upon receiving Thureau-Dangin’s 
revie-w. 


® Published as No. 3 of the Chicago Oriental Institute series “ Assyrio- 
logical Studies.” 

® Thureau-Dangin begins the note with the words : “ Poebel donne p. 2 un 
tableau des formes de prefixe e ou i, en ne retenant que celles ‘ in which the 
vowel of the root is undoubtedly an a, e, i, or u, leaving aside for the 
moment all those cases in which either the root itself or the vowel is in 

4 * 4 

doubt/ Ou, parmi ces formes figure i-si (m) oil la voyelle est au premier 
chef incertaine.” I wish to point out that, as the context clearly shows, 
the “ uncertainty debarred by the condition mentioned above refers only 
to those verbal roots whose vowel is not definitely either the open a, which 
causes the prefix to appear as e-, or one of the close vowels t, u, e, which 
cause the prefix to apppear as i-. The form i-si(m), however, whether 
its root is to be pronounced si(m) (which I think was the preferred 
pronunciation at the time of the early princes of Lagas) or sum (which 
Thureau-Dangin recognizes as the only correct pronunciation), is rightly 
listed in the second group ; for in either case the root contains a close vowel. 
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by the fact that si is frequently followed by the so-called phonetic 
complement” -mn. 

(4). The m of the root form sum, as well as the n of the root 
form sun, “to give,” is inamissible.^ 

(6). The reading si (written si-i in the glossing of the sylla- 
bary) represents exclusively the first part of the root or roots sig, 
which Thureau-Dangin illustrates by the verb si, si(g) (i. e., the 
verb sig with dropped or preserved final g) =naclu, “to throw.” 

From Thureau-Dangin’s remark it might seem that my own 
opinion is that the pronunciation of the root si = nadanu was 
exclusively si ( m ) . A glance at the alphabetic list of verbal forms 
at the end of the study on the prefix forms, however, will show that 
this is not the case, for on page 40 of that study the Sumerian verb 
for “ to give ” is registered not only in the form s i ( m ) , but also 
in the form suji(m), the latter form being based, of course, on 
Chicago Syllabary 127, that is, the very passage referred to by 
Thureau-Dangin in his review. Note, moreover, my remarks in 
GSG (1923), § 18, where I left it an open question as to which of 
the roots si(m) and sum — both attested by syllabaries — is the 
more original. 

As a matter of fact, my position is this, that both pronunciations 
existed, although it is my belief that si(m) represents a more 
original form of the root and, moreover, was the form preferred, 
or even regularly used, in the Old Sumerian period. It is the 
purpose of the following discussion to prove the correctness of this 


view. 


1. The Attestation of si(m) 


nadanu 


In order to make ourselves acquainted first with the general 
aspect of the problem, the fact must once more be stressed that the 
pronunciations of the root si ( m ) , “to give,” as s i ( m ) and 
sUii (m) are both attested by Babylonian vocabularies, the former 
if for the present we confine ourselves to the evidence quoted by 
Thureau-Dangin, by the equation in S'’, No. 2 (== CT XI 24 f.), 
col. 3, 1. 7, 

I' si"i I si I na-da-nu 


*• That this is Thureau-Dangin^s assumption follows from the fact that he 
quotes the root exclusively as sum and sHn, not as su^^, su^^ (m) or 
su^_^ ( ni ). Note, on the other hand, that he gives the root of the Sumerian 
equivalent for nadH as si and si ( g ) , i. e., the root sig with dropped final g. 
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and the latter by Chicago Syllabary, 1. 123 

I’ su-um I si I ” (~su-nu) \na-da-nu 

In his review Thnrean-Dangin seems to set great value on the 
presumed fact that the pronunciation si(m) of the root si(m), 
^^to give/’ is founded only on the quoted passage in Fo. 2. 
However, it can readily be shown that it is found also in S“ : DT 40 
(= CT 11, 29 ft.). The partly broken passage, col. 1, 1. 80 — col. 2, 
1. 3, of this syllabary, which treats of the sign si, may be restored 
as follows : 


8o[j's]i-i si 


su-un-nu ha-a-dli'] 

6a-[ 1 

SM- [ ] 


I[f8i]-i [si] 


na-lda-nu'\ 
na-du-\_u sd . 

da- [ ; 

pa-qla-du] 
la-mu-u sa [. 

su-un-nu S’®'®®* ••[••] 

za-na-nu M [ 

sa-pa-lnu] 


It will be noted that the first two Akkadian equivalents of si 
= si (written si-i) in this passage, namely Mdu, ‘'to give,” “to 

ic\ crivA /'Rnmetbiup’ to someone].” “to be- 


bestow,” and sutlumu, “to give (something to someone),” “to be- 
stow (something on someone),” are direct synonyms of nadanu, “to 
give”; and unless it can be proved absolutely by other evidence 
that the Sumerian equivalents of the two verbs were different from 


si (m) 


nadanu, we have, of course, to assume that our si-i in 


the meaning of hddu and sutlumu is intended to represent the root 
si (m) , “to give.” 

The next equivalent tamdhu ordinarily means “to grasp,” a 
meaning, however, which cannot be brought into accord with any 
Sumerian verb root beginning with si. But if we assume that this 
line is taken from a syllabary whose scribe was accustomed to quote 
the verbs in the 1 1 formation even in cases where an exact corre- 
spondence would be achieved only by a III 1 form, it would be quite 
regular. For sutmuhu, “to cause (someone) to take (something),” 
is anain a direct synonym of nadanu, “to give.” Note especially 


is again a direct synonym of nadanu, “to give.” Note especially 
that it was evidently this parallelism of meaning between sutmuhu 
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and naddnu that has even led to a construction of the former verb 
which parallels that of naddnu, namely, x ana qati y sutmuhu, 
“to give (or place) x in y’s hand.” Indeed, a direct equation of 
Sumerian si(m) and Akkadian tanidhu would result if, with 

” could be 


(( 


Delitzsch, Handioorierbuch, p. 709, a meaning “ to give ” 
actually assumed for tanidhu itself. But the sense of the passage 
Assur-nasir-apli, 1 R 45 ff., col. lis, evidently is that Assur, himself 
taking or grasping his weapon, stood as helper at the side of the 
king. At any rate there can be no doubt that in the third line of 
our passage too si (=si-i) represents the shortened root si(m), 
to give.” 

For the seventh equivalent na-du-[ ] no other restora- 

tion in its first part is possible than the verb nadu, which in the 
texts not infrequently appears as the Akkadian equivalent of si. 
From the arrangement of the preserved signs it is clear that the 
verb nadu itself did not fill the line. To all appearances we have, 

therefore, to restore it to nadu id , which means that si is not 

the equivalent of nadu in all meanings of that verb,® but only as 
used in a special sense or in certain phrases. 

As already mentioned, however, Thureau-Dangin in his review 
assumes that the root of si = nadu is si ( g ) and expressly contrasts 
it with the root sum, sun — naddnu.^ It is not quite clear on 
what Thureau-Dangin bases this assumption; for, unless I have 
overlooked some instance in a more recently published text, the only 
passages in which si is equated with nadu and at the same time is 
followed by a syllable showing the last consonant of the root of 


SI 


nadu are the following. 


CT 16, 24 f., col. 1, 29f.: 

28ki-za-pa-ag-si-mu u-me-ni-d6 a-dah-zu hi-a 

ri-gim ’’ na-dw-ti u~ru-sum~ma lu re-su-Jca 

CT 16, IS., 193; 

nam-sub-eridufei-ga [s] i-mu-da-mu-de ® 

^ H-pai eri-du^Q ina na~di-e-a ^ 


® This would be possible only in case the line read na-du-u Sd ka-la-ma; but 

this is more than unlikely, in view of the fact that the common Sumerian 

equivalent of nadd, as well as the usual Akkadian “ ideogram ” for nadd, 
is sub, not si. 

Thureau-Dangin: “II faut lire i-sum et distinguer nettement si, 
sl(g) =nadu de sum, sun (dialecte: zem) — naddnu.” 

^Var. rig-mu. » Var. si-mu-dd-mu-dfe. 
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5 E 24 f col. 4, 6 f . : 

6i-da-§e a-na na-a~ru 

7ba-an-si-mu i~iia-ad-du~iu ® 

In all of these instances the root of the Sumerian equivalent for 
Akkadian nadu is not sig, but sim. Obviously, therefore, the si-i 
in the equation 

( I' si-i) I (si) \na-du-\_u sd ] 

cannot represent the shortened root si(g), but only the shortened 
root si (m) . 

Since thus si = s i - i in the first, second, third, and seventh lines 
of our syllabary passage represents the root si(m), there can be 
no doubt whatever that the whole section from line 1 to line 7 treats 
of this root ; and consequently the broken lines 4-6 of the Akkadian 
column must likewise contain Akkadian equivalents of the root 
s i ( m ) . On the other hand, somewhere after line 7 the syllabary 
should start to give equations in which si represents the root si (g) ; 
these would then continue through the rest of the passage, for the 
root of si = sapanu in the last equation is undoubtedly s i ( g ) , 
as may be seen from the examples given in Br. 4420. 

Since, however, the most common Akkadian equivalent of sim is 
naddnu, “ to give,” and the passage, as we saw, enumerates several 
verbs of the same meaning in its first section, it is quite certain that 
line 6 in this first section must be restored as na-\_da-nu\. It gives 
us thus a second instance of the equation si == si = naddnu, and 
moreover leaves no doubt that si in this case represents the root 
si (m) . 

To sum up, therefore: The pronunciation of si = naddnu as si 
is attested by two syllabaries (one of the Syll. b and one of the 
Syll. c class), while that as sum is found in only one syllabary 
(Chicago Syll. = Syll. c class). If, however, we add the various 
equations of f si-i | si in Syll. cwith at least three clear synonyms 
of naddnu and moreover take into consideration that si = nadu also 
represents the root s i ( m ) , at least six equations attesting the 
existence of a root form si (m) would compare with the one in the 
Chicago Syllabary for the root form suni. 

° Sumerian text has “ she will be thrown ” ; Akkadian, “ they ( = one ) 
will throw her.” 
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2. Evaluation of the Tradition Concerning the Eoot Eorms 

si (m) and sum 


The differences between the two readings of the verb root si 
= nadanu in the three syllabaries are the following : 

(1). Syll. b; Fo. 2, and Syll. c give the root without its final m, 
which is amissible and therefore, as in similar cases, can be dropped. 


The Chicago Syllabary, on 


the other hand, gives the full root with 


its final consonant m. 

4 


(3). Syll. b, Fo. 2, and Syll. c give the root vowel as i, Chicago 
Syll. as u. 


a. The Vowel of the Boot 


Disregarding for the present the difference in the treatment of 
the amissible consonant at the end of the root, or rather treating 
the final consonant alike in both cases, the difference between the 
statements of the three syllabaries can be formulated in this way: 
Syll. b, Fo. 3, and Syll. c give the root as si (m) ; Chicago Syll., 
as su (m) . 

In order to evaluate this observation properly we have to remem- 
ber that it is one of the most common features in the Akkadian 
syllabaries to give different pronunciations of the same word root. 
Especially frequent is the pronunciation of a root with i in one case, 
and with u in another. Eor instance, Chicago Syll. in lines 93 
and 93 

82 ^ki-i Ki ” {=]ei-ku-u) ir-si-tum 

osj'ku-u KI ” {= M-ku-u) ” 


gives the word for “ earth,” “ land,” in the forms ki and ku, 
although in both cases the word is written with the same sign Ki. 
Fote especially that these two pronunciations are found here side 
by side in the very same syllabary. Compare, furthermore, the 
parallel word forms 


imin and umun, “ seven ” 
ningi and lumgi = s§bu[ ?) 
surun and Surin = sa-si-ru 


Finally, we may point to the dialectical interchange of u and i or e 
in word roots, as, e. g., in 

urn ( d ) , ES eri ( d ) , “ slave ” 
dug, ES zeb, “knee” 
elim, ES elum — fcabftt 

en (<ewen), ES umun ( = uwun), Qn, “lord.” 
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Eegarded in the light of these observations, the fact that the root 
of the verb for “ to give ” appears in the syllabaries in two different 
forms, namely si(m) and su(m), is not at all surprising, and 
this fact alone would in no way justify Thureau-Dangin’s assump- 
tion that one of the two given pronunciations is due to an error. 

Moreover, an explanation for the existence of the pronunciation 
sum beside the pronunciation sim may be readily found. For the 
u of sum can be due to the influence of the labial consonant m on 
the i of sim, this vowel being partially assimilated to the m by 
being changed into the labial vowel u. This explanation becomes 
even more likely, if not absolutely certain, when it is observed that 
the change from imin to umun, ningi to lumgi, elim to elum, 
and e(me)n to umun was caused, no doubt, by the very same 
retrogressive influence of the consonant m on the vowels i or e 
which precede it. The interchange of i and u as the vowels of the 
root sim = naddnu can thus be explained as a natural phonetic 
development. 

Obviously because of the observation just made si(m) would 
appear to be a more original, s u ( m ) a secondary pronunciation of 
si, to give ; and the fact that in Syll. b. No. 2, and Syll. c it is 
glossed si-i, but in the Chicago Syllabary, su-um, would then 
merely mean that the former give us the older, the latter, a younger 
pronunciation. 

b. The Amissible Final Consonant 

A similar result will be obtained from observations made con- 
cerning the treatment of the final consonant m of the root sim or 
sum in the two groups of syllabaries. The very fact that Syll. b, 
No. 2, and Syll. c. No, 1, give the pronunciation of si = naddnu, 
the root of which is sim, only as si, that is, without the amissible 
final m of the root, whereas the Chicago Syllabary gives it with m, 
is itself a proof that the reading given by the former syllabaries is 
more original than that given by the latter. For in old Sumerian, 
that is, in the times when Sumerian was a spoken language, the 
amissible consonant at the end of a word was regularly dropped 
unless it was protected by a following grammatical element begin- 
ning with a vowel (GSG § 39). In post-Sumerian times, however, 
this rule concerning the dropping of amissible consonants was to a 
large extent purposely neglected in the schools because instruction 
in, and the use of, Sumerian became much easier by such simplifica- 
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tion. This observation applies also to the pronunciation of signs 
or words, as given in the syllabaries; in other words, those glosses 
in the syllabaries which do not render the amissible consonant at 
the end of a root reflect more or less the usage and the pronuncia- 
tion of the time when Sumerian was a living tongue, while those 
glosses which pronounce the amissible consonant reflect the usage 
of the post-Sumerian period. G-losses of the first type are quite 
frequent in the syllabaries and vocabularies, though far less so than 
those of the second type.^“ Note, e. g., that the equations Syll. c : 
DT 40 (= CT 11, 29 ff.), col. 2, 3 : 

(j'si-i) I si I (su-un-nu) | sa-pa-[mf] 

and Chicago Syllabary, 1. 121 : 

I' si-i I si |”( = SM-nM) \sa-pa-nu 

gloss not only si = naddnu, but also si = sapdriu, “ to overcome,” 
as si, although numerous passages, e. g., those quoted in Br. 4420, 
show quite clearly by the ‘^complements” -ga, -gi, and -ki that 
the root of the verb si = sa,pdnu is sig or sik, not si ! In fact, 
the value sig postulated for si in former times on account of the 
fact just mentioned is as yet not given, and probably never was 
given, in any vocabulary. Similarly in the equation 5 R 21, No. 4, 
col. 2, 16 : 

I ta-a-bu 

the Sumerian word for "good” is given as du, although its root, 
as is well known, is dug. 

Especially interesting, however, is the following case. Instead of 
the equation in CT 11, 23 (— Syll. b, Assyrian), col. 2, 14 (corre- 
sponding to K 110, col. 22 i), and Weissbach, Miscellen, Plate 10 f., 
col. 222 (Babylonian duplicate) : 

I' mu-ru I MUBU \qab-lum, “ middle,” “ midst ” 

the Babylonian duplicate F. 1, Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesetiiche, 3rd 
edition, page 64, 1. 9, has the equation : 

I' mu-ru-ub | mueu \ qa-ab-lu ( I ) , “middle,” “midst” 

The preponderance of the second kind of glosses is, of course, due to the 

fact that the vocabularies at our disposition were written in post-Sumerian 
times. 
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That muru represents the old Sumerian, murnb the post- 
Sumerian, pronunciation becomes quite evident when we compare 
with each other the phonetic spellings of the phrases, Gudea, Cyl. A, 
col. 26, 17 : 


mu-ru-dingir-ri-ne-ka, 

and Eim-Sin, Canephore A, col. 2, 12 : 


<c 


among the gods ” 


mu-ru-ub-dingir-gal-gal-e-ne-ta, among the great gods.” 

In this case the shorter pronunciation has maintained itself in the 
syllabaries for a remarkably long time; in fact, we find the pro- 
nunciation murub as yet in only one duplicate of Syll. b, although 
in the texts, as we just saw, it was in use as early as the time of 
Rim-Sin of Larsa. 

Ho less instructive is the rendering of the word pa (b) , “first,” 
“brother,” “father,” etc., in the various syllabaries. The Hippur 
syllabary, HGT 102 (time of the first dynasty of Babylon), in col. 
4, 4 fi. : 


4 


fP 


a 


r 

r 


PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 


ra-lu-u 

a-§a-7'i-du 

ra-a-du 

a-bu-um 


gives only the pronunciation pa. The younger Nippur syllabary, 
HGT 104, on the other hand, gives in col, 3, 24 f. : 


pa-ab 

r 


PAB I O- [ ] 


PAB 


a-Sa-re-idul 


only the value pab. An intermediary stage is found in the two 
approximate duplicates of HGT 104, namely, Yale Vocabulary, 

11. 222 ff. : 


222 1 " pa-a 

f [”] 

224 I' [pa] 


-ab 


and CT 36, Iff., col. 3, 551: 


PAB 

” {=pa-ah-hu) 

PAB 


PAB 


3. 551 

• 

• 


KA-KA-si-ga 

a-hu 

a-sa^re-du 


a-hu 

a-sd-re-du ^ a-hu 

It will be noted that the value pab is given only after the shorter 
value pa, in itself an indication that pa is the older, pab the 
younger, value. This is definitely proved, moreover, hy the observa- 
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f pa-a 
J pa-ab 


PAB 

PAB 
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tion that the word pa(b)-gilga, 




grandfather,” “ uncle,” 


literally ^^the first relation of the father,” which is written 
pi-gi[bi]l-ga and pa-gi [bi] 1-ga at the time of Ammiditana 
(cf. date formula of his 34th year),^^ is written pa-Gis-BiL-ga 
in Eannatum, Boulder A, col. 8, 4, and pa-gi [bi] 1-ga in Sam- 


suiluna, LIH 98 and 99, 1. 64. Compare also pa-ses 


asaredu, 


first,” and ahu ralu, “first (of the) brother (s),” which passed 
over into Akkadian as the loan word pasisu, “ first,” 

Furthermore, the late Syll. c. No. 1 (CT 11, 39 ff.), col. 4, 33 ff. : 

ta-ag TAG Su-ri-du zu-u'-u-nu 

la-ha-su 

ma-fia-su M mi-ma 
sa-la-su ^ ha-a-rum 
M-a-lum ^ na-ha-su 
na~du‘ti 

gives, as pronunciation of tag in the meanings just enumerated, 
only tag. AO 7661,’-^ which is the immediate continuation of the 
Chicago Syllabary, in column 3, 15 ff. : 

I' ta-ag TAG ma-Jj^a-su ^ na-tu-u 

ra-ka-su ^ za-ka^pu 
si-niq-tu ^ hu-ut-tu-tu 
H& gu- TAG-TAG Su4a-nu-du 
sd gu- TAG-TAG gu-taSSu-ru 


^ ta- 
I' da- 


sd d-TAG in-gu 
la-pa-tum sd ka-la-ma 
” sd Gl8.gA.PA 

TAG ^uk’lU'lu ^ sd nam-TAG-ga dr-nu 
TAG ^ukdu-lu ^ sd nam-TAG-ga dr-nu 


likewise gives in its first section the reading tag, but also lists, 
though only as a sort of addendum, the older values da and ta 


without the final g. 


18 


Finally^ the sign list CT 41^ 47, which, with 


the lists preceding and following it, formed the nucleus of the 


^^See Poebel, Babylonian Legal and Business Documents (BEUP, vol. 
VI 2), pp. 95 f. 

Published by Scheil in Nouveaux vocabulaires babyloniens, pp. 6 if., and 
by Thureau-Dangin in Tablettes d^TJruk (TC VI), No. 37. 

By this arrangement the syllabarist indicates that at bis time the gen- 
erally recognized value of tag was tag. Ta and da seem to be listed 
rather as curiosities, referring to old but still known writings or pro- 
nunciations. 
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Chicago Syllabary and AO and is of a much earlier date than 
either of them, enumerates in 11. 85 f. 

I' ta TAG 
i’ da TAG 

only the shorter old Sumerian pronunciations ta and da. 

Note, finally, that the same old sign list in 1. 87 

^ se-ri TAG 

gires for tag only the shorter phonetic value seri, as contrasted 
with the values serim and serid given by AO 7661, col. 2, 37 : 

I' se-ri-im | tag | §a gis-TAQ si-si-tum 

and col. 3, 33 : 

I" se-ri-id | tag | KA-KA-si-ga 

The value seri of the old sign list represents the first part of the 
root serim as well as the root serid, just as the phonetic value 
si in Syll. c, No. 1, represents the first part of the roots sim and 
sig.^^ 

There can therefore be no doubt that the pronunciation si given 
by Syll. b, No. 3, and Syll. c: D 40 for si = naddnu, as far as the 
treatment of the final m is concerned, reflects an older usage than 
the rendering in the Chicago Syllabary with m, a conclusion that 
is in complete accord with the fact that the vowel i of si, as has 
been shown above, is the original, while the u of sum is secondary. 


3. Eefutation of the Arguments for the Exclusive Heading sum 

a. Doubling of the Final Consonant 

Having noted these findings, which completely reverse Thureau- 
Dangin^s evaluation of the statements in the syllabaries, we are now 
prepared to examine the validity of the reasons adduced by him in 
support of his opinion. 

We begin, then, with Thureau-D angin’s general view of the 
amissibility of final consonants in Sumerian. As far as I know, 
Thureau-Dangin has never published a comprehensive statement on 


values Serim and serit seem to have some connection with the 
Akkadian equivalents of tag in the equations J su-us | tag | . . . sd-ra-mw, 
col, 2, 30, and nam-tag-ga = Sirturrij Del., HW, p. 636; but owing to the 


deficiency of the material nothing certain can be concluded. 
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this question, but he has explained his stand in a letter to the 
writer, dated August 8, 1928, whose substance is as follows. He 
recognizes the amissibility of consonants in Sumerian, but believes 
it necessary that in every special case it should be expressly attested 
by Babylonian vocabularies, sign lists, glosses in texts, etc., since 
it is likely or at least possible that certain Sumerian roots end with 
a double consonant and that such roots probably do not drop both 
of the two final consonants. To illustrate this point he refers to 
the French si from Latin sic, ami from amicum, and epi from 
spicum; but hec from Latin heccum, sac from saccum, and sec 
from siccum. In the first group the c is dropped because the root 
of the Latin original ended with one c only; in the second group, 
however, the c is preserved and pronounced because the root of the 
Latin original ended with double c. In his letter Thureau-Dangin 
restricts his remarks to words ending with h; he therefore had no 
occasion to mention the root sum, to give.” But his view would 
affect this root, because its Emesal form zem without any exception 
doubles the final ni before vowels; cf., e. g., mudru ( ?) -zd-em-mu 
na-din hat-ti (4 R 9, obv. 34 f. [Haupt, Die aklcadiscJie Sprache, 
XXXIX]) and nu-ze-em-ma — ul a-nam-[din'] (ASK II, No. 
21, rev. 27 f.). Thureau-Dangin, in fact, might even use this 
Emesal form zem as a very welcome illustration of the rule sug- 
gested by him in his letter, because the m of zem in the cases 

....... 

where it stands at the end of the word is never dropped ; cf ., e. g., 
ma-an!-ze-em | ma-an-si | (5 E 12, No. 1, last 

column, 1. 26). 

As early as twenty-five years ago, when I began my collection of 
words for a Sumerian dictionary, I was obliged to test the very 
possibility suggested by Thureau-Dangin in his letter. In fact, at 
that time it seemed to me an axiom that those roots which in the 
transliteration of Sumerian signs then commonly accepted seemed 
to be written with a double consonant, e. g., gal in gal-la and 
dingir in dingir-ra, should be listed with a double consonant 
at the end, i. e., e. g., gal as gal (1) , dingir as dingir (r) . But I 
soon became convinced that it is not possible to prove with any 
degree of certainty for any Sumerian root that the double consonant 
found at its end is actually one of its original, and not merely 
accidental, features. Nor was it possible to prove that the other 
roots, including even those whose vowel originated from a contrac- 
tion of two vowels, could not at times appear with doubled final 
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consonant, at least when using the commonly accepted system of 

n n i on the phonetic values attributed to the 

Sumerian signs by scribes of the post-Sumerian period. On the 
contrary, all observations tend to show that a consonant can be 
doubled or sharpened whenever it follows a stressed vowel and is 
followed by another vowel. Note, e. g., that the loan word ekil 
(from Akk. eqlu) is written ek-kil in the Chicago Syllabary, 1. 280, 


and that the old 


prefix 


(or imi-) and 


ema- appear as immi- or imma-, respectively, in late Sumerian 
and post-Sumerian texts. This observation holds good even for the 
very latest post-Sumerian periods, as may be seen, e. g., from the 
fact that (gis)sA6 in Syll. b. No. 2 (= CT 11, 25 fi.), col. 2, 23, 
is glossed gi-si-im-mar, but in PSBA 1902, p. 109, 1 f., which dates 
from the Seleucid period, is rendered as yvtJipxLp, with one /i only. 
All our observations tend to indicate, moreover, that every vowel 
of a Sumerian root is basically short, apart, of course, from those 
roots in which a long vowel has resulted from the contraction of 
two short vowels.^® Theoretically, therefore, the final consonant of 
every Sumerian root could be doubled, although, as we shall see, 
there could also occur the lengthening of the short vowel. 

The gathering of evidence in the matter is rather difficult because 
in the old Sumerian system of. writing neither the doubling of a 
consonant nor the length of a vowel is expressed. But it must be 
realized that this peculiarity of the Sumerian system of writing, 
which also passed over into the older Akkadian system (and can 
even be traced down to the older alphabetic systems), is natural 
only if the language by which that system was used did not itself 
distinguish between short and long vowels nor between single and 
double consonants. The very fact that the Sumerian system of 
writing shows that peculiarity may therefore be taken as a clear 
indication that Sumerian actually had no roots with final double 
consonant or with a basically long vowel. 

The same result can be obtained from an investigation of the 


^®Cf. en ( < *ewen ) = ES umun, un, u(n), “divine lord,” sun 
< sumun (suwun), “old,” du < dumu, “child,” nen < nimin, “to 
go or stroll about,” nina (vocabulary gloss ni-na-a, CT 11, 35 f.: S 1300, 
col. 3, 6; ni-na-a. Chic. Syll. 159) and ninua (gloss ni-nd-a. Chic. 
Syll. 150) ; cf. uluninua < *ninawa (preserved in Hebr. Greek vivevri, 

viveve, and Arab. ^ • Assyrian ninua < *ninawa like iudru < *taioaru, 

ituar < *itaicar. 
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treatment of the vowels and the final consonants in loan words from 
Sumerian in Akkadian, especially in the names of cuneiform signs, 
which are formed according to the same rules as those applying to 
the former. Most of these sign names double the final consonant of 
the corresponding Sumerian phonetic value of the sign; compare, 
e. g., dibiu (written dib-buY^’" for the sign dib, and tuhullum 
(written tu-hul-luniY^ for the sign tukul. But a number of sign 
names lengthen the vowel of the Sumerian word instead ; compare, 
e. g., dugu (written du-u-guY’’ for dug, and mdm (written 
ma-a-suY^ for mas. Yet from the writing of the Emesal root zeb, 
'■good,” which is etymologically identical with the root dug of the 
main dialect, as zebb in ze-ib-ba == ta-a-hu (K 101, Obv., 1. 11), 
a-ze-ib-ba | a-duio-ga | ta-bu-tu (5 E 11, Col, 2, 27), and 
su-nu-ze-i.b-ba == la iu-ub H-ri (Langdon, BPP, pi, 2: K 4664, 
11. 8 f.), it is evident that the u of the Sumerian root dug, " good,” 
was not long, or at least not basically long. Clearly, the lengthen- 
ing of the vowel or the doubling of the final consonant in the name 
of a sign is in no way an indication that the vowel of the corre- 
sponding Sumerian root is long or short, nor does it prove whether 
the root ends with a simple or a doubled consonant. The very fact, 
however, that the Akkadian sign name either lengthens the vowel 
of a Sumerian root or doubles the final consonant is a sure indica- 
tion that the vowels of all Sumerian roots are basically short, 
lengthening of the vowel as well as doubling of the following 
consonant being due simply to the influence of accent. 

Above, we have briefly referred to the fact that the old Akkadian 
system of writing, which is based on the Sumerian and is essentially 
identical with it as far as its basic principles are concerned, agrees 
with the Sumerian system also in the principle of leaving length of 
vowel and doubling or sharpening of consonant unexpressed. Since 
in Akkadian, as in all other Semitic languages, length of vowels was 
a very essential means of expressing grammatically important differ- 
ences, it would have been natural for it to invent from the start 
means of expressing the auditory differences in writing also. Quite 
on the contrary, however, even those phonetic values of the Akkadian 
system which were derived from genuine Akkadian words are used 
with complete indifference as to length of the vowel. The value 


“*CT 11, If., col. 3, 34. 
“ Yale Syll., 1. 113. 


CT 11, 1 ff., col. 2, 11-14. 
»» Yale Syll., 1. 243. 
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hit, e. g., for E, deriyed from Akkadian hitum, “ house,” and the 
value ram for ag (instead of ki-ag), derived from ramu, “ to love,” 
are used to render not only the syllables hit and ram, but also the 
syllables hit and ram. On the other hand the value amat for gemb, 
derived from amtum, cstr. amat, “ maid,” “ girl slave,” and the 
value sam derived from sammu, “herb,” in spite of the short 
vowels of their prototypes are employed also for amat (e. g., in 
writing tidmat as ti-amat) and sdm. The principle underlying this 
remarkable usage is simply inherited from the Sumerians, who had 
adopted it because their language did not possess word roots with 
basically long vowels. 

This Sumerian legacy, by the way, extended even into the 
Akkadian language. Among all Semitic languages, Akkadian alone 
shows a marked propensity to double the consonant after a stressed 
short vowel, at least in the forms of its present tense, as, e. g., in 
iJcdssad < iJcdsad. This is simply due to the influence of the 
Sumerian language, in which as a rule the consonant could be 
doubled after a stressed short vowel. Even more significant is the 
fact that among the Semitic languages Akkadian alone, to any 
rather large extent, resorts to replacing a phonetic complex con- 
sisting of long vowel and consonant by a complex consisting of short 
vowel and double consonant, or vice versa. Compare, for instance, 
muterru <i muteru (< mutairu < mutauirum < mutauuirum) ; 
turrum < turum ('< taurum < tauuurum) ; huhullu < *hahulu; 
sumu < summu (:< sum'u ) ; him < *hirm ( < hir’u < hiriu ) . 
This interchange clearly reflects the fact that the Sumerian word 
roots with their basically short vowels can lengthen the vowel or 
double the following consonant. These observations, however, again 
are a valuable corroboration for our conclusions concerning the char- 
acter of the vowels and the role of the doubling of consonants in 
Sumerian. 

Eeturning now to the question raised by Thureau-Dangin with 
regard to the amissibility or non-amissibility of the final consonant 
of a Sumerian root, in the light of the results just obtained we can 
now state that there are no Sumerian roots which are characterized 
by final double consonant; such a feature, therefore, cannot be a 
criterion for the inamissibility of that consonant. Doubling of the 
final consonant is frequently found in the usual Emesal texts, which 
favor the broken writing of closed syllables and therefore can 
unequivocally indicate the doubling of a consonant, whereas the 
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so-called ideographic ” writing favored in the main dialect is 
always ambiguous as to whether the ideogram^’ should be read 
with a shorter value — corresponding to the older usage — or a longer 
value — corresponding to the later custom. But the usual Emesal 
texts themselves belong in the period characterized by the tendency 
to restore the formerly dropped consonants at the ends of words. 
And even if the presence of the final amissible consonant at the ends 
of words in Emesal should be due to the fact that this dialect never 
went as far as the main dialect in dropping final consonants, that is, 
it preserved the final consonant in certain cases, this would prove 
nothing for the main dialect, to which both the root forms si (m) 
and sum — the subjects of this study — belong. 

ISTor, in the light of the results obtained in our investigation, can 
the doubling of the final consonant of the Sumerian root in the 
comparatively late Akkadian and Sumerian sign names be con- 
sidered indicative of the inamissibility of that final consonant. This 
point can be established directly from statements of the syllabaries, 
etc. The sign pappti (written pa-ap-pu, Yale Syll., 11. 220 ff.), for 
instance, is not only given the phonetic value pah with preserved 
6 at the end, but also, as we saw, the value pa without that 5. 
Indeed, the texts show that throughout the older period the sign is 
read pa, and that only in later, that is, post-Sumerian, times, is the 
pronunciation pah given. In the same way the sign siqqu (written 
si-iq-qu, CT 11 , 1 ff., col. 6 , 49 f.) has not only the value sig in 
Akkadian Hg), but also sen (HGT, Ho. 124, 3) and (in the old 
Akkadian) 5 ^. Hote, furthermore, the values gU 4 and gud of the sign 
guttu (written gu-ui-tu, Br. 5731), la and lal for lallu (written 
la-al-lu, Yale Syll., 207 f.), za and z.ag for zaggu (written za-ag-gu, 
Br. 6459), gUg and qum for qummu (written qu-um-\mu\, CT 
11, 13 : 46287, col. 630 ), uri and uru for urinnu (written u-ri-in-nu, 
CT 11 , 39: K 7668, 1-6), and teme, temen’-® for the Akkadian 
loan word temennu. 

\ 

Eeturning to the verb si, “ to give,” we can now say, on the basis 
of the foregoing observations, that neither the doubling of the final 
m of the root zem in the forms already mentioned above, nor the 
doubling of the final n in the sign name sunnu (written su-un-nu 

“ The strange value timmenna, which is given by Syll. b (CT 11, 14 if.), 
col. 5, 43, is probably a loan word from the Akkadian temennu, which is 
itself a loan word from Sumerian. 
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in CT ii, 29 if., col. 7, 80 and col. 2, 1, derived frora a valne sun 
■which Thureau-Dangin thinks is identical with our word sum), 
can in any way prove that the final m o'f the root was inainissible 
in the main dialect during the older period. In Emesal, it is true, 
the m of the root zem, “to give,” is treated as an inamissible 
consonant, as is shown, e. g., by the verbal form ma-an( !)-ze-em, 
“ he has given to me ” (5 R 12, No. 1, last column, 1. 25). Simi- 
larly in the post-Sumerian period the m of the root sim of the main 
dialect could be treated as inamissible, as is proved by the phonetic 
value sum given in the Chicago Syllabary. At that time, indeed, 
there is no doubt that some of the scribes were accustomed to pro- 
nounce the verbal form ma-an-si, “he has given me,” exclusively 
as ma-an-sum. But, as we saw, even very late syllabaries still 
give the old pronunciation si for si, “to give,” which indicates 
that even in the latest times some Akkadian scribes or certain 


schools pronounced the root si, “to give,” si(m). This fact, as 
well as the reading si for si, “to give,” in the old Sumerian period, 
therefore, is in no way affected by the doubling of the m in Emesal 
and the doubling of the n in the sign name sunnu. 

b. The Vowel u after the Root 

Since Thureau-Dangin does not indicate the details of his argu- 
ment that the reading sum for si = nadanu is proved by the 
phonetic “complement” -mu, we are left in uncertainty as to 
whether he wants to base his argument exclusively on the consonant 
m of the “ complement ” or also on its vowel u. If we assume the 
former to be the case, his argument would evidently run as follows. 
As indicated by the m at the beginning of its “ complement ” -mu, 
the root of si = nadanu must doubtlessly end with an m. Now 
since sum is the only value ending with an m that is given as a 
reading of the root si == nadanu in the syllabaries, this value sum 
must be considered to be the only possible reading of the root for 
“to give” to the exclusion of, for example, a reading sim. As a 
matter of fact, however, the argument is conclusive only as far as 
the final consonant m of the root is concerned; it does not prove 
that the vowel of the root was necessarily and exclusively an u. Eor 
the fact that up to the present only sum is found in a syllabary 
as a value of si with final m- may of course be quite accidental; that 
is, it is not at all inconceivable that some new syllabary will give us 
a value sim for si = nadanu. In order to assume, against the 
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testimony of two syllabaries, that a value with the vowel u is the 
only correct reading, it would be necessary to adduce additional 
evidence which proves conclusively that the vowel of the root of 
si m = naddnu can be nothing else but an il. It is therefore quite 
possible that Thureau-Dangin did not intend to stop in his argu- 
ment at the point just indicated, but that he may actually have had 
in mind to prove the u as the only possible vowel of the root for 
si = naddnu from the vowel u of the “complement” -mu. But 
whatever Thureau-Dangin’s reasoning in this case actually was, it 
will be necessary for us to investigate the question whether the u 
found so frequently after the root sim is really an indication that 
the root must be sum. 

The u found after the root sim, as, e. g., in ASKT II, Ho. 1, 
{Ana ittisu, Tablet I), col. 1, in the well-known verbal forms 


in-si-mu 

he will give 

1. 19 

in-st-mu-ne 

they will give 

1. 20 

in-si-mu-us 

they have given 

1. 18 

as well as in si-mn-dain, 

translated i-na-ad-din in ASK II, Ho. 2 

(Ana ittisu, Tablet II), col. 1, 47, is for the usual e, as it is found. 

e. g., in the following forms of the verb lal, 
in ASK II, Ho. 1, col. 2 : 

“ to weigh,” “ to pay,” 

in-lal-e 

he will pay 

1.3 

in-lal-e-ne 

they will pay 

1.4 

in-lal-es 

they have paid 

1.2 


as well as in tah-hi-dam, translated i-a-sa-ap (ASK II, Ho. 2, col. 
1, 45). It must be conceded that, in a number of other cases in 
which the e of the grammatical elements following the root changes 
to u, the vowel of that root is indeed an u. Compare, e. g. ; 

nam-ba-giib-bu-de = la ta-at-ta-nam-za-aas (CT 16, 27 ff., 11. 82 and 84) 
i-sub-sub-bu-us-4m = (King, LIH, No. 99 and 971, 

col. 3, 1. 69 [65] ) 

mu-iin-dilb-dilb-bu-ne = (CT 17, 31 f. Obv. 10) 

i-dub-dub-bu = ta-U-ik (4 R 24, No. 1 Obv. 30 f.) 
tdm-tilm-niu-d^= lurl-ra-am (LIH, No. 981 and No. 97, Winckler, 
AK 74, 1. 28 [26, 27, and 23 resp.] ) 

ba-gul-lu-us-a, “which had been destroyed,” date formula of the 17th 
year of Samsuiluna (BE VI, 2, pp. 74 f.) 

tus-h-de, “to cause to dwell,” VAT 2684 (unpublished inscription of 
Samsuiluna) [now published AOf IX, p. 241 ff.] 

nam-ba-gur-ru-da = o-ai-to-rM-nt (CT 16, 12 ff., col. 4, 36) 
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ba-an-gilr-ru-tis = (Haupt ASK II, No. 10, rev., 11. 29 f.) 

ib-da-ab-kiir-ru-a, “who alters” (R-S-g-b, 1. 45) 

gu-ru-uS bi-in-bu-ru-us = iq-su-su-ma (CT 16, 12 ff., col. 1, 9 and 11) 

On account of the comparatively great number of these cases I 
was myself inclined in GSG § 18 to find the determining factor of 
the change of the post-radical e to in the u of the root. However, 
there are certain roots, e. g., tar and bad (see below), whose vowel 
is not an u but an a, and after which nevertheless the e changes to u. 
In these cases, of course, the rule would not hold. Far more 
important, however, is the following consideration : 

As may be seen from GSG § 17 f. and my study on The Sumerian 
Prefix Forms e- and i- in the Time of the Earlier Princes of Lagas, 
assimilation of one vowel to another in Sumerian is usually pro- 
gressive, that is, the vowel which undergoes the change is assimi- 


immediately following 


If the second 


u in such complexes as gubb-u and tumm-u (instead of gubb-e 
and tumm-e) should be due to the influence of the u of the roots 
gub, turn, etc., the assimilation would in this case be retrogressive, 
that is, the vowel would have been assimilated to that of the 
preceding syllable. For this reason the correctness of the con- 
clusion that it is the influence of the u of the root which causes the 
change of a following e to u, must appear rather doubtful. 

Of the eleven verbs enumerated above, four — gub, sub, dub, 
and dub — end with a 5; one — turn — with an m; one — gul 
with an 1; one — tus — with a s; and four — gur, gflr, kur, and 
bur — with an r. The 6 and the m are, of course, labials and can 
doubtless change an immediately following e or t into the labial 
vowel u. But s and I also are, or can be, of a more or less labial 
character, as is seen from the change of istu (> Hltu, *ustu) to 
uUu in Akkadian. The r must then be assumed to be of a similar 
character. It would, naturally, be an r which, like the labial I and 
s, was pronounced with the lips somewhat pursed. The changing 
of the e or i after the roots enumerated above may therefore with 
good reason be attributed to the influence of the consonants &, m, 
s, I, and r at the end of the verbal root instead of the vowel u in 
the middle of the root. This would also offer a satisfactory ex- 


For the comparatively rare retrogressive assimilation of a vovrel cf., 
e. g., the change of da and ra to de and re after e in the infixes -e-de- and 

-e-re- (see GSG § 18). 
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planation for the fact already mentioned that we find the u after 
roots ending with r but not containing the vowel u. Compare 
nam ha-ba-ra-tar-ru-da = li-ru-ru-su (CT 17^ 34 ff,, 39 f.) ; 
mu-nu-na-an-tar-tar-ru-da = u-par-ri-i’ (4 K, 7 f., col. 3^ 


nam ha-ba-ra-tar-ru-da = li-ru-ru-su (CT 17^ 34 ff,, 39 f.) ; 
mu-nu-na-an-tar-tar-ru-da = u-par-ri-i’ (4 K, 7 f., col. 3^ 
401); he-ni-ib-tar-r [u-ne] = Zi:-paiZ-2:i-[2:M-SM( ?)] (CT 17, 
34 fi., 651); note, furthermore, the form ba-an-bad-du-us 
= is-su-u (CT 16, 43 fi., 68, variant), which indicates that in 
Sumerian there even existed a d which was pronounced in such a 
way that it could influence the following e to become an u (or, as 
in this case for certain reasons is more likely, an o ) 

As far as merely phonetic conditions are concerned, we may also 
quote, in support of the suggested influence of a labial or another 
consonant on the following vowel, the readings of the following 
nouns and verb roots : 


sanabij sunabu/^ “ two-tbirda ” 
lim/® lam*,^^ limmu, lamxnu, “four^^ 
elaruj elamu/* “Elam” 
dnammUj “Nammu” 

<iasari, ^asaru,^® “Marduk” 
gabari,®® gabaru/*^ “ equal/^ “rival” 
darij^® daru °° 

gistar/® gistur,®^ giStur,®^ geSdaru,®® gesturu,®^ gidri/® 

Compare also the imperative and infinitive forms bad-du bad-du 
ri-e-ki (Ebeling, KARI, No. 31, rev., 3f.) and ka-bad-du | pi-it 
pi-i (CT 12, 38: K 244, col, 1, 6); further u^rsU-du, “distant days” (CT 
15, 17); sii-du-se, “into the distance,” “unto distant days” (Zimmern, 
SK, No. 199, coL 1, 9, 13), etc. 

Compare sn-ur-su-na''bu, “ Sur-Sunabu,” name of the boatman of Utana- 
pistim in the Old Babylonian version of the GilgameS Epic, Tablet X, 
— zu ( r ) -sanabi, “Zu(r)-ganabi ” in the Assyrian version. The reading 
zu(r) of the xtr- of proper names (cf. UR-<^nan§e, XJR“%ammu, etc.) will 
be treated in a forthcoming study. 

See Thureau-Dangin, HS, p. 20, n. 18. 

=*Syll. a (CT 11, IS,), col. 6, 13 (variant elam). 

Gloss a-sa-ru to (^asa-ri, Br. 924. 

Written gaba-ri. 

Written gaba-ru, HGT, No. 34, col. 5, 14. 

=8 AO 8870 (RA XXI, p. 170), col. 2, 21. 

Chicago Syll. 203. 

®®Cf. the Sumerian phonetic value gis-tar, gi-is-tar in various sign 
names, Br. 5559. 

8^Cf. the Sumerian sign name gis-tu-ra (=gistur-a )3 CT 11, 27: 
81-7-27. 200 (duplicate of Chicago Syll.), rev. 17. 

82 Cf. the Sumerian sign name gis-tu-ra (== giatur-a ) , Chicago Syll. 

228. 
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gidru/» ES mudra/'' muduru=» 
zigara, zikara, zigaru, “heaven,” “sky”“® 
es,^° essu,*^ “three” 
lis,*" usu,“ “dead” 
anse,^'‘ aiisi,'*^ ansu,‘® “donkey” 

iio(d) " itu;"» iij{d),=“ itd,” “month” 

midda,®^ mittu,®* “weapon” 

bad/® battu,®® “to open” etc. 

(gisOessad" ( gis- ) essadu,®® “snare,” “trap”®® 


®® Cf. the Akkadian sign name gi-es-da-ru-u ( < gesdaru-u (m) ), Br. 5559. 
Cf. the Akkadian sign name gi-es-tu-ru-u ( < gesturu-u {m) ) , Yale Syll. 

253. 


®® CT 35, Iff. (duplicate of Yale Syll.), col. 4, 21 (gi-id-ri) . 

®® Yale Syll. 268 (gi-id-ru). 

“''Yale Syll. 269 (mu-ud-ra). 

Written mu-du-ru, M 749, Delitzsch, Glossar, p. 96. 

Delitzsch, Glossar, p. 225. 

^®CT 35, 1 ff. (duplicate of Yale Syll.), col. 4, 27. 

“ Yale Syll. 275. 

HGT, No. 102, col. 5, 5. 

*“Syll. a (CT 1, Iff.), col. 5, 21. 

*‘CT 12, 31: 31177, 11. 3 f. 

*'Syll. a (CT 11, Iff.), col. 4, 19. 

Ibid., col. 4, 10, and variant of 1. 19. 

Cf. the frequent im-da, “per month,” and the Sumerian sign name 
ita (=it-a) in the sign name sa-i-tak-ku-bad-i-du, Syll. b (CT 11, 
14 ff.), col. 2, 20. 

Syll. b, Fragm. F 1 (Delitzsch, AL, ed., p. 64), 1. 7. 

« Syll. b (CT 11, 14ff.), col. 2, 19. 

®® Cf. n. 9. 

®^ Syll. b, Fragm. F 1 (Delitzsch, AL, 3ra ed., p. 64), 1. 8. 

®®Syll. b (CT 11, 14 ff.), col. 2, 20. 

®®Yale Syll. 136 (mi-id-da) . 

®* CT 35, Iff. (dupl. of Yale Syll.), col. 2, 39 (mi-it-tu) . 

®® HGT, No. 102, col. 5, 15. 

®®Syll. a (CT 11, Iff.), col. 5, 32 (ba-at-tu). 

CT 17, 25 f., obv., 14, written ( [gis] - ) ds-sa-ad {—nahhalu); CT 
19, 48 f., col. 2, 16, gloss es-sa-ad for ZAG-H.i (=ishu Sd [ndni]) . 

®® CT 18, 43 ff., col. 1, 50, written es-sa-du {—nahhalu)-, 2 R 22, No. 
1, col. 1, 29, written gis-es-sa-du { — nahhalu). 



In Urukagina, Cones A and B 


(and -j- duplicate cone C), and Gudea, 


Cyl. B, ess ad denotes a person: “catcher,” “taker,” “hunter” = ha-hi-lu, 
synonym of saiiadu, Gilg. Epic, Tabl. I. Note that the accusative in Uruka- 
gina, Cones B and C, col. 8, 22, is written zag-ha = essa (d) , while the 
subject case in Cones B and C, col. 3, 22, and Cone A, col. 4, 9, appears as 
ZAG-HA-du = essa-du (for essad-e); here, therefore, the -u represents 
the grammatical element -e, which has been changed into -u by the pre- 
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69 


combination si(m)mu 


[u(d)],''‘' uta,®^ utu,®* “sun 
[dmHa (t) ]/* dmaati,”® dmHatu,*® "Nabn” 

idigin,®” idigna ” idignu,®® “Tigris.” 

Almost all of the words just enumerated have, or seem to pre- 
suppose, a root without a final vowel. This vowel seems to be of 
secondary character (see GSG §89) and therefore must be short 
and changeable. Furthermore, the final consonants of these shorter 
roots are 6, m, r, s, and d/t, that is, the very same labial or related 
consonants which, as was shown above, were characterized by a pro- 
pensity for changing a following e to u. Even the n of Sumerian 
idignu must have been of a similar character, since in the Akkadian 
(i)diglat it appears as I, and in Greek rtypys as r. It seems there- 
fore quite plausible to assume that the final u of the words listed 
above is likewise due to the influence of the preceding consonant. 
The forms limmu and lammu should be especially noted because 
they have an u after m, although the vowel of the root itself is i 
or a, not u. This would be a case completely analogous to the 

si-mu. Note furthermore that the root 
limm(u), ^^four,” in a late period occasionally seems also to 
appear as lumm(u),^° which fact again would be parallel to the 
appearance of the root sim as sum in late times. 

12, 5, the e obviously does not belong to essad; the phrase should be 
translated: “the essad of the canals and of the Guedinna.” 

4 

Usually used only for “ day.” 

°^Syll. a (CT 11, col. 2, 61 (u-ta) ; cf. also Thureau-Dangin, LC, 

p. 68. 

CT 25j 25, 1. 4 ( d-tii for <5 ut) ; CT 12, 1 ff., col. 3, 41 ( Ti-tu for ^xx) , 

®^Yale Syll. 262 (mu-ii-a, there given for VA — etlu only). 

®*CT 35, Iff. (duplicate of Yale Syll.), col. 4, 16 { mu-ii-a-ti ) . 

“^Yale Syll. 263 ( mu-d-a-td ) . 

®®Syll. b (CT 11, 141f.), col. 6, 37, variant (i-di-gin). 

«"Syll. b (CT 11, 14flf.),coL 6, 37 ( i-di -ig-na ) . 

®®CT 12, 28, rev. 31 ( i-di-ig-nu ) , 

It is at present, of course, quite impossible to form these observations 
into a grammatical rule. For that would require a much more detailed 
investigation and one which would distinguish between the various periods, 
the various dialects, peculiarities of the various post-Sumerian schools, the 
various systems of writing, etc. An important question that ought also to 
be taken into account is how far the change of vowels at the end of Sumerian 
word roots was influenced by the fact that in the latest periods the endings 
of Akkadian words were no longer pronounced and therefore were used 
almost promiscuously. 

Cf. giial-zfl-lum-ma = ii-ie-nu and ra-i-i-zu, AO 8870 (RA XXI, p. 
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Taking all this evidence into account, therefore, we may conclude 
that the change of an e into u after certain roots is not caused by 
the influence of an u contained in the root, but by the labial char- 
acter of the immediately preceding consonant at the end of the root. 
Indeed, the u which in many of the words quoted above represents 
the root vowel will probably itself — at least in some instances 
be of secondary origin and due to the influence of the following 
consonant. This latter then would have exerted its influence not 
only on the vowel immediately following, but also on the one 
immediately preceding. 

If we now apply these observations to the root sim, it follows 
that here too the change of the postradical e to u, obviously, is not 
due to the influence of an u contained in the root sim, but is 
caused by the final consonant m of the root sim. Similarly the 
fact that in late times the root sim shows an u instead of an i as 
root vowel must be ascribed to the influence of this m, the assimi- 
lating power of the m thus affecting the immediately preceding as 
well as the immediately following vowel. 

In this connection it is quite interesting to note that Cylinder B 
of Grudea gives the future infinitive form of sim in col. 6, 14 and 25 
as si-mu-da, but in col. 12, 9, as si-ma-da. The a of the latter 
form is the result of the usual tendency toward vowel harmony 
which is effected by a progressive assimilation; that is, the vowel e 
of *sim-ed-a assimilates itself to the a of the following syllable 
da. In simuda, however, this tendency of the Sumerian lan- 
guage has not become effective, and the e was therefore in a position 
to be influenced by the preceding consonant m. Similarly we find 
an u in tum-mu-da (col. 9, 20), and simple i or e in gi-ni-da 
(col. 6, 12), duio-gi-da (col. 6, 13), pa-de-da (col. 6, 20), 
sikil-e-da (col. 6, 24, and col. 9, 6), ku-gi-da (col. 9, 6), and 
niM-e-da (col. 12, 12). ISiote especially the forms duio-gi-da 
and ku-gi-da, which preserve the i despite the fact that the roots 

contain the vowel u. 
and tum-mu-da is caused not by the u of the root but by the 
final m of these roots. The great majority of future infinitive forms 
in Cylinder B, however, change the e to a by assimilating it to the 
a of the following syllable da. Note especially gur-gur-ra-da 


This fact again shows that the u in si -mu-da 


140), col. 3, 121 It is preceded by giSal-zd-l = ra-’i-i-mu, gis 
= id 2-ta Sin-na-a-Su, and gisal-zli-3 = id S-ta ” sin-na-a-M) . 


al-z6-2 
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(col. 11, 23 and col. 15, 4), gnb-ba-da (col. 15, 1, and col. 15, 11), 
and gub-gub-ba-da (col. 15, 8), the roots of which have an u 
as root vowel and furthermore end with one of the labial or related 
consonants. It will be observed that with the exception of dim- e-da 
(col. 12, 12) all of the forms with e and u occur in col. 6, 11-10, 2, 
that is, in the first part of the section, col. 6, 11-col. 16, 2, which 
contains the future infinitive forms. We may conclude from this 
either that the two sections, col. 6, 11-col. 10, 2, and col. 10, 2- 
col. 16, 2, were written by different scribes, who followed different 
grammatical rules, or that, if both were actually written by the 
same scribe, he followed in the later part of the whole section other 
rules concerning vowel harmony than in the first part. 

For all these reasons the argument that on account of the u so 
frequently found immediately after the root sim, ‘^‘^to give,” this 
root must be sum and cannot be sim, is inconclusive. 

c. The Sign Name sunnu 

Thureau-Dangin assumes as root form of si, “ to give,” not only 
sum, but also sun. Although in his note in AJSL 49 he gives 
no detailed reasons for this opinion, it may be assumed that at least 
one of his reasons is the fact that the Akkadian name of the sign 
is sunnu (written su-un-nu, CT XI 29 ff., col. 2, 1. 3, and su-nu, 
Chic. Syll. 120), and that this name presupposes a Sumerian 
phonetic value sun for the sign si. This fact alone, however, is 
by no means sufficient proof for the assumption that this phonetic 
value of si represents a second root form of the verb si = nadanu. 
The proof would be complete only if, e. g., in a text passage where 
there is no doubt that the verb si means '‘to give,” this verb is 
followed by a “ complement ” beginning with n. I myself know 
of only one instance where the sign si is followed by a syllable 
beginning with n, namely, the name ma-an-si-na, found, e. g., 
in Delaporte and Thureau-Dangin, Catalogue des cylindres ormitaux 

''^Altogether col. 6, 11-col. 16, 2 contains eiglity-one LAL-ed-a forms; col. 
6, 11-col. 10, 2 contains thirty -seven, nine of which clearly have u, i, or e, 
and eight clearly a, while the remaining twenty cases either do not indicate 
the vowel in writing or may represent contractions. But we may suppose 
that at least the forms GUB-da (col. 6, 15) and fL-da (col. 6, 18) were 
indeed as gu(b)bu-da and ili-da over against the gub-ba-da of col. 
15, 1, 11, and the il-la-da of col. 11, 15. Among the forty-four forms of 
col. 10, 3-col. 16, 2, one clearly has e, while thirty-two have a. 
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I, T 154 and 174: ma-an-si-na ] dub-sar | dumu-lu-ka-ni, 
“ ManSIna, the scribe, the son of Lukani ” ; ITT III 6522, obv. 4 : 
na-ba-sa8-dumu-nia-an-si-na-ge,“ Nabasa, son of ManSIna ” ; 
Reisner, TT, No. 185, obv. 6: [u] r-'^ba-u.-dumn-ma-an-si-na, 
Ur-Bau, son of ManSIna,” etc. But is there any assurance that 
the root of the verbal form which seems to be contained in the name 
is sin < sim ? 


That certain Sumerian verbal roots appear with both n and m 
as their final consonants is a fact well attested; compare, e. g., 
girin and girim, fruit,” and other words enumerated by me in 
MAG IV (1929) 167. In almost all of these cases, however, an 
original n has been changed to m, while the change from m to n 
seems to occur only in rare and isolated cases. Nevertheless, it may 
be argued that phonetic developments in one direction are fre- 
quently paralleled by a corresponding retrogressive development in 
other cases, and furthermore one might argue that the root sun, 
to give,” which Thurean-Dangin assumes, was perhaps the original 
form, from which the root sum developed by a change of the final 
n to m. Obviously, however, speculations of this kind do not fur- 
nish any conclusive proof that the combination sin in the name 
ma-an-si-na actually represents the root sim, “ to give.” At any 
rate, in the many hundreds of times the root of the verb for “ to 
give ” occurs in such a manner that its last consonant is recognizable, 
the root is invariably sim. 

Nor is there any conclusive proof that the sign name sunnu must 
have been derived from the root of the verb for “ to give,” for it 
would be quite as well possible to assume that the name sunnu was 
chosen because the sign was used for some word root su(n) or 
si(n) with an n as its regular final consonant, and one that had 
no connection whatever with the root sim or sum, “to give.” As 
a matter of fact, it would be rather remarkable that a sign should 
be named after a root form which was not recognized as a good 


pronunciation of si, “ to give. 




The only plausible esplanatioUj in 


case the name was actually derived from that word, would be that 
the name sumiu dates from prehistoric times, and that in that early 


'^^In the photographic reproduction of the seal impression on PI. 11, No. 6 
(— T 154) only the first part of the name is visible; judging from Thureau- 
Dangin’s transliteration, however, other impressions of the seal on the tablet 
furnish all of the missing parts of the name. No photograph of the seal 
impressions on T 174 is given. 
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time the root of the verb for '^to give” was sun, which only later 
became sum ; but with such an assumption we would again venture 
into the field of unprovable conjectures. 

No matter, however, what the real origin of the sign name sunnu 
was, the fact that the vowel of the name is an u would not con- 
clusively prove that the word from which it was derived could have 
been only sun, not also *sin or *sen. This may be illustrated 
by the name and the phonetic readings of the sign tag. This sign 
was known to the Babylonian scribes by the name sundu (written 
m-ri-du, Syll. c: DT 40 [= CT 11, 31 ff.], col. 4, 33; Syll. c: 
38729 = CT 12, 24, col. 1, 54), which would point to a phonetic 
value surid. As a matter of fact, however, the syllabary AO 7667 
(Thureau-Dangin, TO VI, No. 37), col. 2, as already mentioned, 
gives as phonetic values similar to that name, the values serid 
(written se-ri-id) in 1. 33 and serim (written se-ri-im) in 
1. 27, and the much earlier list CT 41, 47, 1. 87, finally, gives only 
the value seri (written se-ri) . Thus in spite of the u in the first 
syllable of the sign name the syllabaries give us only pronunciations 
with e in that first syllable. 

This sign name suHdu is instructive in other respects also. For 
although suridu was the common name of the sign tag and it might 
therefore be expected that the value or word serid was very well 
known, nevertheless the lists give for serid only the scribal note 
KA-KA-si-ga, which, whatever its exact meaning may be, at any 
rate indicates that the scribes did not know any definite meanings 
of this word. Note, moreover, that Syll. c: DT 40 gives as reading 
of TAG only tah, although the sign name is given as suridu. It 
would not be at all surprising, therefore, to find that the phonetic 
value sun or sin, on which the sign name sunnu is based, had no 
connection whatever with the root sim, '^to give,” but was derived 
from a word sun or sin of some unknown meaning. The sign 
name sunnu, therefore, is not proof for a reading sum. Should 
some connection between sun and sum actually exist, however, the 
case would of course stand just as before; sun would then be only 
a variant pronunciation of sum and, like the latter, itself a late 
pronunciation of the root si(n) or si(m). A comparison with 
the sign name suridu makes this point quite clear, because a pho- 
netic value sen, se(n) or sin, si(n) for a sign called sunnu is, 
of course, quite as possible as a value seri, seri(d), seri(m) 
for a sign called suridu. 
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SI 


4. Summary of Eesults concerning the Phonetic Values 

si (m) and su^^ (m) 

Summing up the results with regard to the reading of the .root 
naddnu, we can now assert positively that there is no evidence 
to prove Thureau-Dangin’s assumption that sum and sun are the 
only correct renderings of the root. There still remains the 
undoubted fact that two Babylonian syllabaries give us si(m) as 
the pronunciation of si(m), “^‘to give/^ and that only one sylla- 
bary thus far attests to the existence of the pronunciation sum. 
Furthermore, all observations point to the fact that the reading 
sum, which is given by the Chicago Syllabary, is young, while no 
such evidence can be adduced for the reading si(m), the natural 
conclusion therefore being that si(m) is at least comparatively a 
more original pronunciation than sum. The problem presented 
by the two different pronunciations should therefore not be put, as 
is done by Thureau-Dangin, in such a way that the answer must 
decide which of the two is correct and which is not. Both are cor- 
rect, at least when seen in the light of the historical development 
through which every pronunciation transmitted to us by the various 
post-Sumerian syllabaries necessarily must have gone during the 
long periods covered by the lexicographical tradition of the Baby- 
lonians. There are, of course, cases where scribes actually made 
mistakes, but before assuming such a mistake, it would be necessary 
to prove that no other explanation is possible. As our investigation 
shows, this is not the case with the reading si(m). On the 
contrary, if it actually were necessary to declare one of the two 
pronunciations as possibly not genuinely Sumerian, i. e., that it 
represents a post-Sumerian development, the evidence adduced in 
this investigation would logically point to the pronunciation sum. 
As a matter of fact, however, such an assumption would again be 
far too hasty, since no one can be absolutely certain that phonetic 
developments observed in the post-Sumerian period did not have 
parallels already in the various dialects of Sumerian, even in that 


form of Sumerian which we call the main dialect. For the more 


we learn from occasional phonetic spellings in Old Sumerian in- 
scriptions as well as from other observations, the more we become 
aware of the fact that at the time when it was a living language 
Sumerian, and especially the pronunciation of its roots, offered a 
far more complicated aspect than it would seem from the more or 
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less standardized forms transmitted to us through the post-Sumerian 
scribal schools. With regard to our problem, this would of course 
involve the very extensive task of establishing the exact forms of 
pronunciation of the root sim, '^to give,^’ for every locality where 
Sumerian was spoken, as well as for every period — a task which, 
however, would require much additional and more dependable 
material than is available at the present time. 

5. A General Survey of the Phonetic Values of the Sign si 

The immediate purpose of this study having been accomplished, 
it will nevertheless be quite appropriate to round out our investiga- 
tions by a more comprehensive study of the historical development 
of the phonetic values of the sign si and the documentation of this 
development in the syllabaries. Such a study will give us the 
necessary background for the development of the root sim. 

The Chicago Syllabary passage from which the equation si, “ to 
give’^ = sum is taken gives the following four equations in the 
section treating of the sign si : 

se-e si su-nu ma-Sd4um 

IP si-i si sa-pa-nu 

I" za-ar si za-ar-ru 

I* su-um si na-da-nu ^u-ma 

The first two equations 

I' se-e si ma-Sd-lum 

si-i si sa-pa-nu 

give two readings of the sign si which resemble each other very 
closely and are merely differentiated by the closely related vowels 
e and i. The similarity between the two equations extends even 
farther, since the roots of both si = ma-sdlu and si = sapdnu^ for 
which the syllabary gives ns the pronunciations se and si, in 
reality — as we can see from the texts — ended with a g, that is, were 
seg and sig respectively/^ On the basis of the equations as we find 

We leave out, from now on, the name of the sign. 

on the oiie hand, nu-mu-un-da-ab-si-si-ga — la maS-lu, 4 R 9, 
rev., 1. 13 f.; mu-un-da-ab-si-gi == «-maif-M-Za[-an-wT], Reisner, SBH, 
No. 56, obv. 2; u~mas-sd~lu, ibid., rev. 55 f., 83 f. (M 2956); nig-si-ga 
— tamHlu (tam-M), 81, 7-27, 130 {—ZA IV, p. 434), 1. 6 f. (M 9289) ; 
and, on the other hand, gfi-dh-a-si-sl-ki | za-hi-in mdt zad-ri, King, LIH, 
No. 60, col. 4, 9; bi-ib-si-si-gi = a-sap-pan^ S 954 (Delitzsch, AL, 3 ^^^ ed.. 
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them in the syllabary, it would seem as though the author wanted 


to distinguish the two roots as seg with e 


masalum and s i g with 


^ = sapdnu. And it must be conceded that it is quite possible that 
the two really differed from each other by the e- and the i-vowel of 
their respective roots ; for in the syllabaries the distinction between 
e and i is, on the whole, well carried through. N'evertheless we 
cannot be altogether sure that this distinction was really intended 
by the scribes ; for we might have here one of those instances where 
the original syllabary attributed two variant readings indiscrimi- 
nately to a sign in each of its meanings, but the later syllabaries, 
in order to avoid tedious repetitions, listed each of the two readings 
in only one equation. In other words, the two equations quoted 
from the Chicago Syllabary may have been abbreviated from the 
following four original equations : 


f se-e 

si 

ma-M-lum 

1 

f Sl-l 

si 


1" se-e 

si 

sa-pa-nu 

f si-i 

si 

$9 


Be that as it may, it is quite certain that there esists some very 
close and natural connection between the phonetic values se and si 
of the sign si; in other words, se and si must be or have been 
simply deviating pronunciations of one and the same phonetic value 
or Sumerian word. There are various possibilities of explaining 
how this differentiation of pronunciation might have come about. 
It may have been quite original ; that is, it may date from the very 
time when the system of cuneiform writing was adopted by the 
Sumerians. For their language was spoken in various dialects, and 
a sign used as ideogram for a certain word would, of course, have 
been pronounced in the main dialect differently than, for instance, 
in Emesal. Statements to this effect are still found in the sylla- 
baries, which now and then after having given (or before giving) 
the usual pronunciation of a sign, that of the main dialect, give a 
second pronunciation with the remark that it is that of the Emesal. 
Compare, e. g., Yale Syll. 368 f. 


I’gi-id-ru PA ” {= gi-es-tu-ru-u) 

I' mu-ud-ru pa ” 


hat-tu 

W * • 

” eme-sal 


p. 134 fif., rev. 5 (Br. 4420) ; si-si-ga-e-d^ = ana . . . sa-pa-ni, 4 R (2^ 
ed.), No. 3, col. 1, 35 f. (Br. 4420) ; si-ga = na-as-pan-ti, Haupt, ASK II, 
No. 16, rev. If. (M 2160). 
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and 165 f. 

p-ze XJDir ” i—u-du-u) ” ( = im-me-rtim) eme-sal 

I' u-du UDU ” ” { = im-me-rum) 

In our case, too, therefore, among other 
well have been the Emesal pronunciation of a certain word, while 
si might have represented that of the main dialect. 

The other possibility is that the differentiation of the phonetic 
values under discussion was due to a gradual change of the pro- 
nunciation of a certain word written with the sign si. That is, the 
sign may originally have had perhaps only the value se because it 
represented a certain word se ; but, after the pronunciation of this 
word in the course of time changed to si, the sign se too might 
have had attributed to it the pronunciation si, though it preserved 
at the same time its old value s6. 

It is, of course, quite impossible with the restricted material at 
our disposal to decide which of the two possibilities really was 
responsible for the differentiation of the phonetic values s& and si ; 
it might even be due to both. For our problem, however, this uncer- 
tainty is not of decisive importance, since we are mainly interested 
in getting a clear idea of what sort of connection may possibly have 
existed between the values s& and si only in order to illustrate their 
undeniable original identity. 

Applying these observations to the root sim, '^to give,” this root 
too may be assumed to have been originally sem and only later to 
have become sim. This assumption is indeed very plausible, since 
a form with the vowel e is attested by the Emesal form zem, and 
since there must obviously have been a period with only one single 

4 

root form of the verb for “ to give ” from which both the Emesal 
form and that of the main dialect originated. 

If this was really so, it is evident that instead of the first two 
equations of the Chicago Syllabary a more extensive and more 
meticulous syllabary would have given the following six equations : 

I’ se-e 
I' si-i 
I' se-e 
j’ si-i 
f se-e 

r * « 

Sl-1 


st 

ma-sd-lum 

St 

ma-sd~lum 

st 

sa-pa~mi 

si 

sa-pa-nu 

si 

na-da-nu 

St 

na-da-nu 

[ 


possibilities^ se might very 
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OT;, in another arrangement: 


^ se-e 

St 

ma-M-lum 

st 

sa-pa-nu 

1 

1 

1 


na-da~nu 

f si-i 

si 

ma-sd-lum 

si 

sa-pa-nu 


si 

na-da-nu 


Sl-l 


That the Chicago Syllabary does not give the equations se-e and 

naddnu is, of course, due to the tendency of the sylla- 


baries for utmost economy ; it gives for si = naddnu only the read- 


written 


in the school to which the scribe belonged was either the usual or 
the preferred reading. 

This equation sum 


SI 


= naddnu is given by the Chicago Sylla- 
bary at the end of the section dealing with the sign si, a fact which 
under ordinary circumstances indicates that the equation is a late 
addition. We have seen already that sum can have been adopted 
as the usual reading of si = naddnu only in post-Sumerian times ; 
but there is nothing to disprove the assumption that a tendency to 
change the pronunciation of the root from sim to sum already 
existed in the Sumerian period, although perhaps not recognized by 
the scribes as the regular or the proper pronunciation. In that 
early period, however, the sign si would, of course, have had not 
the phonetic value sum but only the value suji, since m at that 
time was generally treated as an amissible consonant, at least after 
i and u (GSG- § 40) . In the case of si = sumu, “ garlic,” etc., one 
might even be tempted to regard su(m) as a very old reading if 
there really exists, as is very likely, a connection between the 
Sumerian word and Akkadian sumu, Hebrew sum, Arabic tumun, 
and Aramaic tumd. Comparison, however, of Hebrew 
sus^jd, with Akkadian s%su, horses,” and of Hebrew lus, Aramaic 
l)usd, Minean l)us. Creek /3w<tos, ^^byssos,” with Sanskrit picu, 
“cotton,” clearly shows that the original Sumerian form of the 
word for “garlic” could very well have been si(m) instead of 
su (m) . A secondary value su^ would also follow from the word 
su(n) <si(n) or se(n), from which the sign name sunnu 
must have been derived. It is still uncertain, however, at present 
whether on the strength of the equations su | sa-pa-nu (CT 12, 30 : 
38179, 8) and sfr-su = sapiu,(Mm) (Br. 7605) an occasional read- 


sus 
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ing sii(g) could be assumed even for si (usual reading si(g)) 
== sapdnu, because at present we have no means of establishing the 
fact that the root of sir = sapdnu really ends with g. A scribe who 
wished to include in his syllabary the old word forms su(m) and 
s u ( n ) with their Akkadian equivalents would then have added a 
third section (cf. p. 73 for the first two sections), which might have 
read: 

j' su-u si na-da-nu 

st su-mu 

st ^hinnu (or some other word) 

If this scribe had then wanted to indicate also the post-Sumerian 
pronunciations of signs with restored amissible consonants, he might 
have added, either separately after each single section or in collected 
form at the end of the whole section dealing with si, the following 
equations : 


^ se-em 

si 

na-da-nu^ §u-u-mu 

f si-im 

si 

na-da~nu, ^u-u-mu 

i 

r su-um 

si 

na-da-nu, Su-u-mu 

1 

T se-en 

si 

% 

f si-in 

si 


\ 

T su-un 

si 



It will be noted that Yale Syllabary 69 gives the Sumerian name 
of the sign si, if Clay’s copy is correct, as zu-fi-na'’'® (i. e., zfina 
<zun-a). This would indicate a Sumerian value zun, or in 
older times, with omission of the amissible n, zu, instead of the 
values sun and su which we derived from the Akkadian sign name 
sunnu and the Sumerian sign name su-na (CT 35, 1 fE., col. 1, 61). 
Moreover, an unpublished school text from Nippur, containing part 
of the Nippur Syllabary, gives the following readings : 

y zi-i st 

y zu-um si ''® 

Finally, it may be recalled that the Emesal word zem, “to give,” 
the etymologicol equivalent of si (m) , also shows a z instead of the 


76 


In the sign name 
LAGAB with inserted si. 


> ) 


§&“la-gaha-ku) -zu-ti-na"*^ ( 


i-du) , 
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Read therefore also in the duplicate Langdon, UPUM XII 1, Xo. 65, 


col. 8 ( = Langdon’s col. 6), at the beginning of the preserved portion: 

y zi-i si! 

rzu!-um! sil 
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5 of the main dialect root forms sim and sum. Thus practically 
all of the phonetic values of the sign si which we have yet discussed 


with 


za-ar-ru 


— V W - 

Let us now turn to the equation 

^ za-ar j si | ” {= su-nu) \za-ar-ru 

in Chicago Syll. 122, because the main dialect reading zar attri- 
buted here to the sign si likewise begins with a z. 

In order to get a firm basis for a correct evaluation of this pho- 
netic value and its connection with the other values of the sign si 

it will be necessary for us to investigate the various groups .of 
equations in 

a) Yale Syll. 69-71 : 

[f za-ar] ” -zu-ii-na- sa-ar-ri Sd Se 

[ r 1 ^ ” za-ra-ru 

si-si-tum 

I’ se-rim”-sur ”-se-a-” ”8“ tu-Sd-ruMn 




-z u - li - n a - sa-ar-ri M Se-im 


Si 77 


77 


isa-ra-ru 


si-si-tum 



-se-a- 


80 


tu-M-ru M nap-pil-lum 


and the corresponding passages of its various duplicates^ namely 
13) CT 35, 1 ff., col. 1, 58-61 : 


za-ar 


r « 

r ” 

za-ri-im ! 


M ^ 

iff 

M" «r 


sa-a-ru 


sa-a-ru) Sd§eH 


za-ra-ru 


si-si-tum 


• • 


J se-dur 
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84 


tu-M-ru sd nap-pi-i 


I. e., §4-la-gaba-ku-zu-Ti-na-i-du. 

See note 88. 

See note 89. 

I, e., sa-la-gaba-ku-se-a-zu-d-na-i-du. 

Copy or text: za-ri-ih. Does the original have sa-ri-im? 

See note 89. 

Note that this reading of the sign deviates considerably from the usual 
se-rim-sur. Cf. also note 93, 

Instead of the signs se and si the scribe inserted the Sumerian 
sign names(!) se(!)-a and su-na. King’s copy (and the original?) 
has kAba (==:te + a) instead of se-a in both instances. 

For this variant compare CT 14, 9; K 4373, Col. 2, 1. 3. 
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m-wr~rum [ 
za-ar-rum [^a 
m-ra-rum [ 

txi-M-ru [^a ] 


] 

] 


Note that this text inserts the signs se and Bi not only in the fourth, 
hut in all the signs. Brilnnow 10234-36 and 10238 f., Meissner 7754-57, and 
Thureau-Dangin, LHS, p. 30, note 10; p. 31, note 18; p. 39, note 10, all 
take the sign to be lagab with inserted si instead of lagab with inserted 
BE and si; that is, they consider the two inserted signs to be a profuse 
form of si. To be sure, the fact that in CT 12, 25 according to Thompson's 
copy the second inserted sign is added to the first without leaving a space 
between them, seems to indicate that the scribe actually took the two signs 
as one. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt whatever that the inserted 
character represents a combination of se and si, as is clearly shown by the 
fact that it appears also as the writing of se-rim-sur in the last line of 
the quoted passage and therefore corresponds to the signs of Yale Syll. 71 and 
VAT 10172, col. 3, 1. 33, which certainly consists of lagab with inserted Se 
and si (note especially the description of the inserted signs as se-a-su-na, 
i. e., SE and sxjjsr Note, moreover, that VAT 10172 gives the same sign 
instead of the simple lagab + si for za-a-ru SE, a fact which explains 
the mentioning of za-ar-ru (etc.) and za-a-ru (etc.) M SE in two separate 
lines; for the inserted simple si {—Z'ar] in the one case corresponds to 
the simple za-a-rii, while the inserted se-zAb in the other case corresponds 
to za-a-ru ^a SE. The scribe of CT 12, 25 f. then apparently took the two 
different signs simply as variant forms of the same sign and therefore 
replaced the simple zar in the first, third, and fourth lines by lagab 
+ se-sL As a consequence he even omitted the sign in the second line, 
since there was no longer any difference between this sign and that of the 
first line. Similarly, because they too apparently took the two signs as 
simple variants, the scribes of Yale Syllabary and CT 35, 1 ff. replaced the 
LAGAB -f SE-si of the second line by the simple lagab + si, and as a conse- 
quence the scribe of Yale Syllabary even dropped the entire first line. 

®'^Thus according to Thompson's copy. Briinnow 10236 and 10239 reads 
zu-ur. 

®®The reading se-rim is proved by Scheil, NVB, p. 5 f., republished by 
Thureau-Dangin in TC VI, No. 27, col. 42a: 


se-ri-im 


TAG 


sa Gis-TAG si-si- turn 


Judging from “se-rim-sur, in which sur corresponds to 

and se-rim to ( — rim with inserted se), it would seem that 

the sign for serim alone should be neither rim with inserted se and si 


and se-rim to 


(= sur ) , as it is written above, nor rim with inserted si (= sur ) , as it 
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8) VAT 10172 (= Assur 3024, not yet published), col. 3, 29-33 : 


I' za-ar 

r 

I" sU"Ur 
I' se-rim 
f se-ni-sur 


08 







fiOa 




za^a-ru 


V r 


KI-MIN sa SB sa-ar-rum 





1»2 






sa-ra-ru 


DO 


si-f-i-ju 
tu-Sa-'Tu [ 


] 


It will be noted that CT 35, 1 ff., ascribes to the noun zae 
-sa-a-ru (Yale Syll., sa-ar-ri; CT 12, 25 f., za-ar-rum; VAT 
10172, za-a-ru) as well as to the verb zae = za-ra-ru the phonetic 
value zar, whereas VAT 10172 and CT 12, 25 f. give the reading 


+ 




for the verb zm'dru (sardru) they give the reading surs. How- 
ever since zardru {sardru) and zarru {sarru) despite the writ- 
ings za-a-ru and sa-a-ru are evidently of the same root, there is 
hardly any doubt that zae not only as a verb but also as a sub- 
stantive had, at least at a certain time, the variant reading surg, 
just as the verb was read zar and sur.®^ A value sur, however, 

is written in tlie otlier texts. Was the correct sign for serim rim with 
inserted se, which later only by mistake was written rim + si and rim 
-f- SE + si? Note, however, that this deduction presupposes the correctness 
of the gloss se-rim- sur (or its reading, respectively), which to judge 
from the variants is not altogether certain. See note 93. 

89a The scribe has inserted into the lagab sign only the sign be, not the 
two signs SE and si indicated by tbe sign gloss. Note, however, that he 
placed the se into the left half of the laqab sign; evidently he intended 
to write si into the blank space at the right but forgot to carry out his 
intention. 

Delitzseh, Sum. Glossar, p. 252, reads da-ra-ru. 

See note 88. See note 89. 

Whether the readings se-Nl-sur, se-RiM-sur, and se-dur can be 
phonetically harmonized is still quite uncertain. It is not very likely, since 
the syllabary glosses use only the most common phonetic values, which 
undoubtedly are ni and zal for Ni, and Jcir, hil, habj and rim for lagab. 
Possibly the three variants represent synonymous expressions, as, for in- 
stance, se-dur, '‘the dur of se” se-ni-sur, ''the sur of SE-m,” and 
se-rim -sur, "the sur of se-rim.” On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that the differences are due to mistakes of the scribes who copied the texts. 

Similarly also gal, "great,” at some time must have been pronounced 
gul, which later appears only as root of the verb gul, " to be (or to make) 
great” (so, e. g., also in the verbal adjective gul-a, written gu-la, gii-la, 

" great ” ) . 
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must have been attributed also to the simple si = zkr = sarru. 
For, since the sign lagab + si = zar contains the sign si, which 
by itself already expresses the syllable zar, it is evident that the 
exponent of the readings zar and surg for lagab si was the 
sign si. Note furthermore that in serimsur also the element sur 
corresponds to the si of the compound sign. 

With the value sur, zur for si we gain an immediate contact 
with the phonetic values zu(m), su(m), and zu(n), su(n), 
and indirectly also with the values ze, se (=ze(g), ze(m), 
ze (n) , etc.), and zi, si (= si (g) , si (m) , si (n) ) . For just 
as the sign si with the value zu or su was used to render in writing 
the first part of the root zum, sum, “^“^to give,” just so it could, 
of course, be used to express the first part of the root zur, sur. 

This at once brings up the question whether the value zar which 
is attested for si by the syllabaries, or the value zur, which we 
obtained by a logical deduction, is more original. The value zar 
is placed by all syllabaries at the head of the section that treats 
of the sign zae. This fact would certainly be significant if it could 
be established that the syllabarist gives the values in the order of 
their historical origin. In Chicago Syllabary and in CT 35, 1 ff., 
zar is even given as the only reading, at least as far as the equiva- 
lents for sdru and zardru are concerned. Moreover, the loan word( ?) 
sarru or sdru in Akkadian also presupposes a Sumerian prototype 
zar, not zur. Sur, on the other hand, appears only as variant of 
zar — zararum in CT 12, 25 f., and the Assur text, and as phonetic 
reading of si in the compound serimsur. The conclusion, there- 
fore, seems to be justified that zur was a secondary pronunciation 
of later date than zar, just as the pronunciation and root form 
sum instead of si(m) or se(m) is of a comparatively late date. 
However, despite the fact that the value zar must be regarded as 
the more original value, it too in its form zar, with the final r 
pronounced, undoubtedly belongs to the post-Sumerian period. The 
corresponding pronunciation of the Sumerian period, which dropped 
the final r, must of course have been za only. 

But then we are confronted by the question concerning the rela- 
tion of this value to the values ze or se, which, as shown above, 

I 

were likewise older than the values zu, su. The most reasonable 
answer seems to be that za ( r ) is secondary and goes back to a more 
original pronunciation ze(r) with an open e as its vowel. This e 
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may first have become a sound like the d in German Falle/^ or 
the a in English f at/^ and only later on become a more rounded 
aS;, e. g.^ in German Wasser/^ Utilizing the observations made 
concerning the vowels of certain Sumerian verbal roots in our study 
on the prefix forms e- and we should assume that the u of zur^ 
sur (=-zararu)j which had developed from zar^ was^ at least 
originally^, also an open vowel^ that is^, an o^ the pronunciation of 
the root then being in reality zor instead of zur.^® 


For quite the same reason the root gul, which parallels the root gal, 
“great/^ must have been pronounced gol with an open o corresponding to 
the open vowel a of gal. As further cases of a pronunciation of u, which 
originated from a, as o, may be mentioned the nouns gestor(u) from 
gestar (u) , and mitto, “weapon/^ from midda. It will be noted that 
the Akkadian scribes in the case of gestor (u) (written ges-tu-r . . , Chicago 
Syll. 2285 gis-tu-ru, Yale Syll. 253), and mitto (written mi-it-tu, CT 
35, Iff., col. 2, 39) render the syllable to with the Akkadian sign tu, the 
emphatic t of which will naturally cause the following u to sound more or 


less like 0 . Also the participle bad-du (<bad-a) must have been pro- 
nounced batto ; note the writing of the phonetic value of bad as bat-tu 
in Syll. a (CT 11, 1 ff.), col. 5, 32. For the existence of an open 0 in late 
Akkadian, compare, e. g., the rendering of NaM-kudur-u^ur with pa^ovxo- 
dovoaop (LXX) and vapovxodovoacop (Lucian) in Greek, and 

I • ♦ 

sim. ) in the Massorah. For transition of a into 0 in late times cf. Greek 
Kvpos (and Mass. ) from Akk. KHraS, For the pronunciation of a/u 

as 0 in Sumerian in early as well as late times, cf. do mu, child, and 
its secondary form damu (gloss da -mu in Ae-da-muDXjMU; see AJSL 
LI [1934/35], p. 169) ; the frequent dialectal tomu (written tu-mu, 
e.g., 4 R 27, No. 1 , 6 ); the rendering of dumu with dofi (with the 
usual dropping of a final short vowel in late times) in giSgi^immar- 
domu-domu | ta-a~lu = jt(nfiap dofi <^dofiy 9 cl\ PSBA, 1902, p. 109, 1; 
Hebr. , the god and month ‘‘Tammllz,” from Sum. da(m)mu-zi 


(<damu-zi(d) ) or ta(m)mu-zi; Syr. (sometimes also 

= ia{m)mtls!) j “ month of Tamuz,"’ from Sum. tamu-zi. The t of Hebrew 


and Syriac points to a loan directly from Sumerian at a very early time. 
(For such borrowings directly from Sumerian see Poebel, ‘^The Name of 
Elam,” in AJSL 48, [1931/32], 20 ff.) For old Sumerian t instead of late 
Sumerian d, note, e, g., the use of dumtj ( = tumu ) as equivalent of tu-mu 
in the old text AO 4331 -f 4335 (Thureau-Dangin, NFT, p. 206) see my 


transliteration and translation in Sumerische Untersuchungen II, pp. 12 ff. 


(=ZA, N. F., Ill, p. 38 ff.), col. 3, 6 (Ziramern^s assumption in Tamuz, 
p. 703, of a secondary Semito-Babylonian pronunciation tamiizti lacks 
proof) ; further, the use of da, du, etc. for ta and tu in the older Akkadian 
system of writing, a use that must, of course, go back to the Sumerian 
system, which the Akkadians merely adapted to the needs of their language. 
The doubling of the m in Hebrew and the length of the first vowel in Syriac, 
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The results of our investigation of the phonetic values of the sign 
si can now be summarized by the following table of old values : 

ze, se rendering the root ze(n), se(n) 

ze ( m ), se ( m ) 


ZI5 SI 


33 


33 


33 


zu, su 


33 


33 


33 


z <1 j s n 

ZOj so 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


ze(g), se(g) 
zi ( n ) , si ( n ) 
zi ( m ) , si ( m ) 
zi (g), ai (g) 
zTi ( n ) , su ( n ) 
zu ( m ), au ( m ) 
za ( r ) , sa ( r ) 
zo ( r ) , so ( r ) 


As will be seen, the various phonetic values of si range through 
the whole scale of vowels. This is of course not due to independent 
development of the original phonetic value of the sigti si. Phonetic 
values as a rule tend to remain stationary. The real cause was the 
change in course of time of the spoken Sumerian wot’ds that were 
written with the sign si. 

We may conclude this study by the following schematic repre- 
sentation of the development of the forms of the verb sim, “to 
give/’ as it seems to result from our investigations : 

Prehistoric 

zem 


Emesal 

zem 


Main Dialect 
zi ( in ) , si ( m ) 

zu ( m ) j su ( m ) 


Post-Sum. z u m 5 sum 


as well as the length of the u in Hebrew and Syriac, are easily explained 
by what has been said of the Sumerian roots on page 62. Note that Jensen 
as early as ZA, I, p. 17, had correctly explained dumu a& domu. 
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Yale University 

Among the Biblical Hebrew words which have long been sus- 
pected of being loanwords rather than derivable from Semitic roots 
is the word for “ helmet/’ kdhd\ construct state Jcdha\ plur. Jcohfftm; 
a parallel form is qohd^ construct state g'b6u‘. The occurrences are : 

1 Sam. I'l' : 5 : iv^k'dha^ n^hoht "^al-rdso “ and he [Goliath, the 
Philistine] had a helmet of copper upon his head ” 

1 Sam. 17 : 38 : w'^ndtan qoba‘ rfhosEt 'al-rds6 “ and he [Saul] 
put a helmet of copper upon his head ” [var. lect. fco6A] 

Is. 59:17: w^koha'- y‘'su"d 5Void and (he put on) a helmet of 
salvation upon his head ” 

Jer. 46 ; 4: w^liityasflu b^kdbd'tm “ and stand forth with (your) 


helmets 


^3 


Ezek. S3 : 24 : mind umdgin w^qob& ydstmu ''dldyik sdbtb “ buck- 
ler and shield and helmet shall they set up against thee 
round about” 

Ezek, 27: 10: mdgen w^kobd'' tillu~bdk “shield and helmet they 


hung up in thee 


33 


Ezek, 38:5: Jculldm mdgen w^kobd'- “ all of them [Persia, Ethio- 
pia, and Libya] with shield and helmet ” 

2 Chron. 26:14: wayydken Idhim 'uzziyydhu l^kol-hassdbd 
mdginntm urnuihtm w^kobddm w^siryondt uqsotot “ and 
IJzziah prepared for them, for all the host, shields and 
spears and helmets and coats of mail and bows ” 

The word kobd^ lingers on in post-biblical Hebrew with the 


meanings of 


U 


helmet 


33 


and “turban,” also “thyroid cartilage. 


Adam’s apple ” (obviously a metaphorical transfer). It was doubt- 
less in popular use in the Aramaic dialects, as we may judge from 
the occurrences of and in the J ewish Aramaic Targums, 
again in the two senses of “ helmet ” and “ turban,” more particu- 
larly “priest’s turban,” and from the Syriac qub^’-d (or qub¥"d‘i'^) 


’■According to Noldeke. See Ges.-Buhlj sub qoha\ 
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“ cowl, cape, hood and, again in a transferred sense, capital of a 
column.” (The Syriac MMa ''helmet,'' on the other hand, is 
perhaps merely a bookish copy of the Biblical Hebrew Icdhd.) 
Jewish Aramaic qdi^’^d and Syriac {qiibJ)‘^'d) do not 


common 


*]cauba^-u or *qaula‘u "helmet") but on the basis of a secondary 
borrowing of a West Aramaic qobaj', with suffixed article qol) d, 
"turban" (m.; cf. plural qolHn, with article qd¥^ayyd) as qu¥^d 
(quW^d) . The older meaning of " Helmet " was no longer strictly 
applicable in folk Aramaic, one may guess, and the Palestinian 
Aramaic -o- was replaced in the borrowing Syriac by its nearest 
phoneme -u- (with variant -u- followed by doubled consonant). 
Had the Syriac form been a true development of the *qauha"u which 
lies back of Hebrew qohd\ we should have expected a Syriac *qau¥‘d 


(cf. Syriac maut-d 


A CC 


< 


death”: Jewish Aramaic mot-d: Hebrew 
It is on the basis of a specifically Syriac 


> 


aAii", "hood" are most easily understood; Ethiopia go&e' too, with 
its -e- (or zero) instead of original Sem. -a-,. is not directly traceable 
to ^qauba'u but to some Aramaic prototype. The word seems to have 
no Accadian cognate. The actual Semitic occurrences are, therefore, 
limited, in effect, to Hebrew and Western Aramaic, with subsequent 
borrowings in Eastern Aramaic (Syriac), Arabic, and Ethiopia, 
and do not suggest a common Semitic word, but a specifically 
Hebrew word. This lingered on, mostly with the transferred 
meaning of "turban” rather than "helmet,” in the Palestinian 
Aramaic dialects which superseded Hebrew and had borrowed the 
word from it. And, in turn, a lone Hebrew word for an object of 
such distinctive cultural connotations as " helmet ” is likely to be 
of foreign origin. 

The most likely guess would be that the word was borrowed from 
a language possessing a voiceless h that was unaspirated and was not 
strictly identifiable with either the normal Semitic h (ordinarily 
aspirated when non-emphatic : /c') or its emphatic correspondent 
(ordinarily velar and unaspirated when emphatic: k — q). Such 
a k would have to belong to a non-Semitic language; e. g., the 
Greek k or, presumably, the Hittite fortis k (k-: -kk-) would be a 
case in point. Obviously, an original *kauba^-, with unaspirated k, 
agrees with Semitic k (= fc‘) in position but with Semitic q in its 
lack of aspiration. It is well known that at a much later period a 
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host of Greek words with k were borrowed by Jewish Aramaic and 
Syriac with change of k to q. The Hebrew variants hobaJ' and qobd' 
are suggestive internal evidence for the non-Semitic origin of the 
word and it was precisely this alternation that led Barth ^ to speak 
of the word as of doubtful origin. The formative type to which it 
would have to be referred as a native Semitic word (qautal) is very 
sparsely represented in Hebrew and the radical from which it might 
be derived {IcV or gfe') either non-existent in Hebrew or clearly ir- 
relevant (qabd' “ to rob one of something ”). A variant ley of the 
common radical gb" “ hill ” is most unlikely. 

Philistine, a non-Semitic language contiguous to Hebrew on the 
west but originally spoken in Asia Minor, is suggested by the first 
of our biblical citations as a possible source.® If this is correct, 
it would indicate the presence in Philistine of a voiced laryngeal or, 
more likely, velar spirant: y (= Arabic gain) rather than ' (Arabic 
'ain). The prototype of the Hebrew word would be something like 
*kaubay-. The cultural evidence points to the helmet, in various 
forms, as originally more properly at home in Asia Minor than in 
Palestine.^ We are, therefore, not unprepared for Hittite *Jcupahis 
(acc. Icupahin, pi. Icupahim) ‘‘hat, cap?’’® The -u- or -u- of 
Hittite Icupahi- may go back to an IE au (cf. Hit. huhhas “ grand- 
father,” Latin avus -(IE *xauxos),^ while the single -p- points to 
a lenis stop,^ which would be heard by the Semitic ear as The 
word may have come to Hebrew directly from Philistine or it may 
have gradually worked its way south from some dialect (with -au- 
for Hit. -■&-) of the Hittite-Luwian group through Syria, in which 
case the Western Aramaic forms quoted above represent a culture 
borrowing from the north rather than from Hebrew. 

The most interesting phonologic point raised by the comparison 
of Hittite hUpahi- with pre-Hebrew *lcauba"- {*leaubay-) is the cor- 
respondence of Hittite -h-, written single, with Hebrew As is 

well known, Hebrew and Aramaic ‘ represents a pool of Semitic * 

« 

^ Die U ominalhildibng in den semitischen Sprachen § 38a2, note 2. 

® See, e. g., A. S. Macalister, The Philistines 80. 

* See, e. g., Kurt Galling, Biblisches Eeallexikon, sub ^^Helm”; M. Lidz- 
barski, Bphemeris fur semitische Epigraphik II. 135 (Shardana warriors) ; 
P. Thomsen in Ebert, ReallexiJco7i der Yorgeschickte V. 297. 

® E. H. Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary, 2nd ed., 83. 

® E, H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, 101, 

UUd., 73-83. 
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(voiced laryngeal spirant) and y (voiced velar spirant) , kept apart 
in Arabic as ‘ and g respectively. The primary value of Hittite h 
was probably that of a voiceless velar spirant (a;), as in Accadian, 
and this value would normally be rendered in a Hebrew loanword as 
h, e. g. hitti “ Hittite ” : Hit. hatti. I have pointed out elsewhere^ 
however, that in certain cases Hittite h must, in all probability, be 
interpreted as the corresponding voiced (or lenis) velar spirant y 
[this rather than '], e. g. hapatis “vassal” [read : 

Canaanite ^'■abadima “ slaves ” (Hit. y as nearest native phoneme 
to represent Semitic *) ; ^ Tuthaliyas: Hebrew Tid''dl^° (Hit. y 
borrowed as y > Can. ' ) . 

In the example before us a Hittite h is found in intervocalic 
position. On general principles we should expect such a -h- to have 
the value of a voiced spirant, -y-, in contrast to the voiceless value 
of -hh- (e. g. pahhur “ fixe ” = paxur) , for, as Sturtevant has 
shown, doubled stops in intervocalic position are voiceless (probably 
voiceless fortis), while single stops are voiced (more probably 
voiceless lenis). In other words, -p- (written -pp-) : -b- (written 
-p-) as -X- or -XX- (written -hh-) : -y- or lenis -x- (written -h-). 
Very likely -zz-\ the less common -z- represents a similar contrast 
between -c- (fortis voiceless affricate -ts-) and -z- (lenis voiceless 
affricate -xz-). The pair -ss-:-s- too may mean something more 
than a purely orthographic variation. The problem of the meaning 
of Hittite single and doubled consonants would seem to deserve 
further study. If we are right in reading Hit. Mtpahi- as Jcusayi- 
< *]cauBayi-, we are not far from discovering an actual example of 
the posited IE y ( Kurylowicz’s a®) in a recorded Indo-European 
word of an Indo-European language, for it would be difficult to dis- 
connect pre-Hittite *hauBay-i- (with derivative -i- : -yo- suffix ? 
-B. softened from IE -p- after w?^^) from the large group of IE 
words represented by Germ. “ head ” and Latin capu-t 

( dissimilated from *]caupu-?). The intricate phonological problems 
that are further suggested by this (e. g., Latin cappa < *lcapy-d 
<*Tcaupy- because of analogy of caput?) are not our present 
concern. 

® B, D, G are here used for lenis voiceless stops. 

® See Language 10, 274-79. 

lUd., 276-77. 

Cf . Hittite hesris glove ” : hessar “ hand.” 

Cf. JAOS 56.281. 
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Sturtevant’s interpretation of Hittite -eh- before vowels {sehur 
“urine”; mehur “time”; weh- “to turn”) as an ortbographic 
method of representing an IE prevocalic is not consistent 

with our theory^ for it is difficult to believe that Hit. single -h- 
betwen vowels could mean both -y- and - In another connection 
some evidence, of a different type from that here presented, will 
be given that makes it possible to interpret Hit, -eh- not as -e’- but 
as -ey-. In other words, it will be suggested that while IB. ^'-ax- 
regularly remains in Hittite as -ahh-, IE *-ey- (at least before 
vowels) similarly remains as -eh-; -e- of theoretical IB *-ey- does 
not undergo a change to pre-Hittite (in most IE dialects 

pre-consonantal *-6y- becomes heavy-base *-o-) . 


Language 12. 186-87. 

number of other cases have been noted of Hittite Canaanite 
These will be discussed at another time. 



THE JAPANESE 8E0EN HI), OK MANOR: SOME 

USEFUL TERMINOLOGY" 


Robert K. Reisghauer 

Pkinceton Univeesity 


The term shoen is composed of two parts. 8hd means a hesso 
(country home), while en means well-kept grounds. These grounds 
may be parks or cultivated farm lands. In other words^ then, a 
shoen was a country estate or manor. 

A typical shoen consisted of a core of rice fields, surrounded by 
dry fields, in a section of which were clustered the farmers’ huts, 
with a fringe of waste land forming the outer border and stretching 
away to the next agricultural settlement. The shoen gorged them- 
selves on waste land, turning large tracts into Jconden (new rice 


fields), and into dry fields, and then often divided like amoeba. 
Where civilization was highest and the population the thickest, 
shoen generally tended to break down into small units composed 
primarily of intensively cultivated rice fields. Where the population 

was sparse and backward, and where agricultural methods were 

✓ 

comparatively primitive, however, the shoen were quite large, con- 
tained a great deal of waste land, and produced rather little per 
acre of rice and dry fields. 

8hden originated in several ways. A few came from iadohoro 
(private estates) of clan aristocrats that had never been incor- 


^Most of the material for this paper was obtained from the following 
three sources : ( 1 ) The Development of the Manorial System ( Shoen sei no 
hattatsu) , by Nishioka Toranosuke; published by the Iwanami Shoten, 
Tokyo, 1933, in its series of Iwanami Lectures on Japanese History 
(Iwanami koza, Nihon rekishi) ; (2) The Organization of the Manors in 
the Heian Period (Heian-cho jidai ni okeru shoen no soshiki) , by Kawakami 
Tasuke; in Nos. 3 and 4, Volume XI of the Journal of History (Shirin), 
July and October numbers, 1926; published by The Historical Society 
( Shigaku kenkyu kai ) , The Kyoto Imperial University ; ( 3 ) The Manorial 
Policy of the Heian Court (Heian-cho no shoen seisaku) , by Kawakami 
Tasuke; in Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7, Volume XXXIV, February, March, June, and 
July numbers, 1923; in The Historical Magazine (Shigaku zasshi) , pub- 
lished by The Historical Society ( Shigak-kai ) , The Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity. This study is confined to the period 645-1165 A. D. No attempt 
has been made to treat the shoen in the Kamakura and Ashikaga periods. 
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porated in the handen (allotted rice fields) system. Many were 
composed wholly or in part of jiden (temple rice fields) or of shinden 
(shrine rice fields) ^ as these were fuyibsoden (tax free rice fields) 
that had been granted by the government in perpetuity to the great 
Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines. Some grew up from koden 
(merit rice fields), for although these were yusoden (taxable rice 
fields), daikoden (great merit rice fields) were granted in per- 
petuity, jokodeji (superior merit rice fields) could be inherited by 
the receiver’s sons and grandsons, and gekoden (inferior merit rice 
fields) passed on to the original receiver’s sons. Daikoden, there- 
fore, were really private property from the time they were granted, 
while jokoden, and to a less extent gekoden, often became so because 
they were frequently never returned to the government. Then there 
were sMden (gift rice fields) presented to men for some special 
work they had done. These were held for life and were some- 
times handed on to descendants, thereby easily becoming private 
lands. Iden (rank rice fields) were granted to officials of the Go-i 
(Fifth Eank) and above for as long as they held such ranks; but 
as these officials were seldom demoted or deprived of their ranks, 
they held such iden for the rest of their lives, and the lands were 
frequently transferred to sons of high rank on the deaths of the 
fathers. Consequently, many shiden and iden soon became private 
property in all but name, and found their way into the slioen. The 
same thing held true for the shikihunden (office rice fields), only 
it was even easier for these to be incorporated in shoen, as they were 
fuyusoden. There were several other kinds of tax free rice fields 
that were easily changed into shoen, such as the ekiden (biennial 
rice fields), termed such because they were so poor that they grew 
a crop only every other year, the unemeden (Palace Women’s rice 
fields) held by the Uneme (Palace Women) who served in the 


Kokyu (Women’s Quarters of the Imperial Palace), the ekiden 
(post rice fields) given to those who served on the empire’s post 
roads, the shaden (archery rice fields) bestowed on those who had 
shown proficiency with the bow, and so forth. All these types of 
rice fields, either because they were held for long periods of time, 
or because they were tax free, turned rather easily into shoen when- 
ever the government relaxed its hold on them. Most shoen, however, 
were composed of ordinary kubunden (sustenance rice fields) that 
had been commended to the owner of the shoen by the farmers who 
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had been allotted these lands under the Jianden system, and of 
Iconden that had been reclaimed from waste land by wealthy land- 
owners who had the necessary capital to invest in snch undertakings. 
The government lost its hold on the Icubunden when it stopped 
taking a census every six years and re-allotting lands at that time, 
while it ceased to control waste lands when it permitted private 
individuals to reclaim unlimited amounts and to till these louden 
without paying taxes on them for long periods of time. 

The farmers that tilled the fields of the shoen were as different 
in their origins as were the lands they cultivated. Some were 
descendants of nuhi (slaves) that had belonged to the clan ancestors 
of the lord of the shoen, while some were runaway nuhi from other 
estates. Some were farmers who had fled from the imperial lands 
and abandoned their luhunden because of excessive taxation, some 
had been forced to seek employment in the shoen because they had 
had the misfortune to be born in over populated sections of the 
country where the available agricultural land was so limited that 
the government had been unable to grant them their rightful 
amount of luhunden, and some were wanderers by nature who 
drifted from one shoen to another. Many were members of jilifu 
(sustenance households) that had been granted to men of high rank 
as ifu (rank households), shilifu (office households), or lofu 
(merit households). 

The ultimate object in establishing a shoen was to withdraw its 
lands from the public domain and have them declared private prop- 
erty, get its farmers struck off the government lists and recog- 
nized as people belonging to the manor only, win exemption from 
the so (tax of rice on paddy fields) for all rice lands in the shoen, 
and exemption for all males living in the shoen from the payment 
of cho (tribute in kind), yd (commuted tax in place of forced 
labor), from rendering edachi (regular annual forced labor), and 


having 


to accept suilo 


being 


yoeli (additional forced labor), from 
(loans) from Kolushi (Provincial Officials), and from 
conscripted for military service, and finally to win the right to 
prevent all government officials from entering the shoen for any 
reason whatsoever. When recognition of all or at least most of 
these rights had been won from the Kolushi, the shoen was called 
a lolumensho (provincially exempted manor), and when these 
rights had finally been recognized by the Dajolan (Great Council 
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of State), the sJioen was known as a choTcunie^islid (imperially ex- 
empted manor) . A choTcumenslid that had won all the above men- 
tioned rights or privileges was, therefore, a completely independent 
political and economic nnit. It was a state within the state. 

The waste land of a shoen was used in common by all the slidmin 
(people of the manor), but the rice and dry fields were held by 
individuals. The common farmers were known as yoriudo (villeins). 
There were two types of yoriudo, those who tilled Icubunden they 
had entrusted to the Ryoshu (Lord of Manors) and hence were 
owners of these fields, and those who had come as landless laborers 
to the shoen and had been given Iconden to till, and therefore were 


renters 


J inushi 


(Land Masters), who were sometimes called Tato (Rice Rield Mas- 
ters). These JinusJii or Tato were landowners who were not power- 
ful enough to become Ryoshu themselves, but entrusted their lands 
to Ryoshu and then served as officials of the shoen. In almost all 
cases they had yoriudo tilling most of the soil for them, although 
some of the fields they held directly, these being known as tsuhuda 
(directly held rice fields). On these tsuhuda the Jinushi generally 
paid nothing in the way of taxes to the Ryoshu, the income from 
such lands being considered as his salary as an official of the shoen. 
Shoen that were composed solely of Iconden had, no such Jinushi, 
and officials in that type of manor held hyuden (tax free salary rice 
fields) instead of tsuhuda. 

The central figure in the whole shoen system was the Ryoshu, or 
Lord of Manors. His rights in the land were threefold, namely, 
those of disposal, administration, and taxation. He was entitled to 
several forms of revenue from his shoen. These consisted of the 
whole harvest from his tsuhuda, jishi (land rent) from fconden tilled 
by yoriudo as renters, n67igu (annual tribute) from fields cultivated 
by yoriudo as petty landowners, nengu from all the fields of J inushi 
except their tsuhuda, and forced labor from all the shomin. In 
addition, he could levy special payments and demand special services 
on occasion. The more warlike of the farmers and Shoshi (Manorial 
Officials), moreover, were required to render police and military 

service. 

The administrative officials required to govern these shoen were 
generally known as Joshi (Upper), Chushi (Middle), and Geshi 
(Lower Ramily Officials). Starting at the bottom of the scale. 
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the Geslii, who were also called the Shoshi, or Manorial Officials, 
consisted of the Jinushi or Tato, those officials who held hyuden, 
and the more capable and warlike yoriudo among the ordinary 
sliomin. These officials represented the interests of the people of 
the manor and were entrusted with the ordinary administration 
of the sliben. In time, as the Rydshu came to own many shoen 
scattered all over the country, it was found necessary to send 
Gliushi to the shoen to look out for his interests and to see to it 


that the Geshi or Shoshi were sending him the right amount of 
taxes and carrying on the work of the shoen properly. These Ghushi 
generally set up Azulcaridolcoro (Manorial Managing Offices), with- 
in the more important shoen and took over the general supervision 
of the manors. They usually received taxes from certain lands with- 
in the shoen as their salaries. 


At the top of the administrative scale were the Joshi. They met 
at the main residence or headquarters of the Rydshu, and if he was 
a Eugyo (High Court Hoble) and the head of a great family, these 
Joshi were called Kashi or Keishi (Family Officials) and formed 
a large part of the personnel of the Mandolcoro (Supreme Admini- 
strative Council), the Hydjdshu (Supreme Advisory Committee), 
Monchujo (Supreme Court), and the Samuraidohoro (Supreme 
Military Council), which had charge of conducting the Rydshu’ s 
multitudinous and complicated affairs as head of a great family and 
owner of many shden as well. 

In cases where a great temple or shrine was the legal Rydshu, 
statues or relics of the Butsu (Buddhas) or Kami (Deities) wor- 
shipped at these places were often set up in the Azulcaridolcoro of 
the shden. These offices then became matsuji (subsidiary temples), 
or massha (subsidiary shrines). 

This post was held either by a Kugyd, or a member of the Imperial 
Family, an influential lady in the Kdlcyu, or by a powerful temple 
or shrine with strong court connections. It was the duty of the 
Honlce to persuade the Dajdlcan to proclaim the shden a cholcu- 
menshd, and to threaten the Kolcushi with dismissal from office and 


Above the Rydshu was the Honlce (Legal Guardian of Manors 


punishments if they dared invade the shden under this guardian’s 


protection. In return, the Rydshu sent the Honlce a fixed yearly 
income previously agreed upon. If the Honlce was successful in 


obtaining further rights or privileges for the shden, his income was 
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increased; but if be failed to guard the shoen from adverse legis- 
lation and the attacks of the Kolcushi, the Byoslm generally broke 
his connections with such an unsatisfactory protector and found a 
more efficient Honlce for his estates. Sometimes members of the 
Imperial Family, or SessJio (Eegents) and Kampalcii (Civil Dicta- 
tors) of the great Fujiwara family would grant themselves large 
tracts of the public domain, and then after reserving for themselves 
the post of Honlce, distribute these lands among RydsJm so as to 
free themselves from the burden of administrating their estates. 
In such cases, of course, the Ryoslm was acting illegally if he broke 
his connections with the Honlce and placed the lands under the 
protection of another. It can be seen at a glance, however, that 
the key position in the whole shoen system was not held by the 
Honlce, but by the Eydsliii. 

Despite the fact that many disputes were settled by appeals to 
force, and that the tendency to do so steadily increased, the Heian 
Era was one in which a written land document carried a remarkable 
amount of weight. The yoriudo, Jinushi or Tato, Geshi or Shoslii, 
Chushi, Joshi, Byoshu, and Honlce all possessed documents guar- 
anteeing them rights of office and rights in the land. These were 
generally perpetual rights, inheritable by women as well as by men, 
transferable with the permission of the Rydsliu, and capable of 
being divided and subdivided almost indefinitely. They practically 
constituted a form of paper currency. Hundreds have been pre- 
served to the present day, and it is from these that a detailed 
description of the shoen system can be made. 
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I. Plano-convex Bricks 

Valentin Muller 

Bryk Mawb College 

Delougaz has recently summarized our knowledge about plano- 
convex bricks and has advanced an hypothesis concerning their 
origind If I understand him correctly, he even offers two hypothe- 
ses which, however, are mutually exclusive. He says, p. 25 : 
“ Their peculiar form did not come about through any architectural 
or technical need, but merely as a result of rather primitive crafts- 
manship^’; and, p. 37: “the peculiar form resulted from the 
brickmaking technique.” He has, indeed, shown beyond doubt that 
the rectangular lower part got its shape from the wooden frame 
into which the lump of clay was laid and that the upper bulge is 
the surplus of the rolled lump not taken off. But why was this 
surplus taken off in the preceding period and left in the “ plano- 
convex ” period ? The answer is obvious : the brickmaker wanted 
to retain this shape. Hot the “technique ” or “ craftsmanship ” is 
responsible for it, but the peculiar ideas of the architect who made 
some special use of the shape. I therefore think that Mr. Delougaz’ 
second hypothesis is preferable, namely, that the plano-convex form 
imitates stone flakes for which such a shape is natural. This is 
the opinion also of other archaeologists, especially of Dr. Speiser.^ 
Dr. Speiser argues clearly and irrefutably as follows : Since plano- 
convex bricks replaced the much more practical former type of 
wholly rectangular bricks, and since the queer plano-convex shape 

^P. Delougaz. 1. Plano-convex Bricks and the Methods of their Employ- 
ment. 2. The Treatment of Clay Tablets in the Field. The Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. Studies in Ancient Oriental Givili- 
mtion, 'Nr. 7, 1933. 

^AJA XXXVII, 1933, 461. Also Jordan, 2 u. 3 Berichte iiber die Aub- 
grabungen in Uruk-Warka = Ahh, Preuss. Akad, PhiL-Hist. Kl., 1931, Nr. 
4, 18 ^ 1932, Nr. 2, 37, and E. Heinrich {Schilf und Lehm, Berlin, 1934, 
52 f.) hold “that the plano-convex bricks were introduced by newcomers 
from a country in which stone was abundant.’’ Doubts are expressed by 
Woolley {Ur Excavations II, 229 ff.) and Mallowan and Rose, Iraq, 2, 
1935, 16. 
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can be understood only as an imitation of stones of such form, the 
people who first used the plano-convex bricks were conquerors 
coming from a country outside of Mesopotamia. 

Delougaz supports his theory that the plano-convex bricks imitate 
stone by other arguments.® As the shape, so also the arrangement 
in “ herringbone ” pattern is natural for stones of this type and is 
actually found in various places in our times, namely around 
Mosul, in the Anti-Lebanon and in Southern France. There are 
also other features of architecture during the plano-convex period 
which point to an origin in a hilly country, such as columns, round 
fortifications, and others. Delougaz’ ideas are perfectly sound and 
can be corroborated by further evidence. The writer of the 
present article hopes to bring forth this evidence soon and wishes 
here to deal with the herringbone pattern only. 

There are some instances of the herringbone pattern occurring in 
the ancient world which have not yet been connected with the 
Mesopotamian ones, so far as the writer’s knowledge goes. Further- 
more, not only the pattern, but also the stone, which is the original 
material for it, is used. The places are Troy, where it is common 
in the first settlement with an isolated example in the fifth,^ the 
contemporary settlement at Thermi on Lesbos,® and Eleusis in 
Attica, the latter also being of about the same date.® 

Is there connection between Mesopotamia and the western places ? 
It is true that the natural shape of the stone material suggests very 
strongly the technique of putting the flakes obliquely so that a 
spontaneous origin at different places is possible. Furthermore, 
it cannot be excluded with certainty that the modern use of the 
herringbone pattern around Mosul and in the Anti-Lebanon might 
be a survival from ancient times, but it is hardly possible to con- 
nect the occurrence in Southern France of today with specimens 
from Pioman times ’’ and the latter with the ancient x^egaean ones. 
The matter is, however, different in regard to the Aegaean and the 
Mesopotannan examples. First, they belong to the same time, 
because we can say, in spite of uncertainties and divergences of 


^ Log. cit., 25 ff. 

Dorpfeld, Troja und llion, 1, 47; Blegen, AJA XXXVIII, 1934, 225. 
® W. Lamb, Annual Brit, School Athens, 30, 1928/9, 1929/30, 6. 
“Mylonas, AJA XXXVIII, 1934, 225, 260. 

J. Durm, Bauhunst der Romer^ 2 ed., 212» 
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opinion, that a date at about 3000 shows them in use both in 
Mesopotamia and in northwestern Anatolia.® 

Then, connections between Anatolia and Mesopotamia can be 
proved for these early times. Hutchinson may be correct in deny- 
ing close connection between the Hruk-ware and western Anatolian 
pottery; ® but that the Uruk-ware is related to Anatolian ware in 
general and that the pottery from Troy and Yortan belongs to this 
group must be accepted as certain.^® Many parallels between Troy 
and Mesopotamia, enumerated by Hall and Childe,^^ as in the 
shapes of daggers, pins, jewelry and so forth, do not appear before 
the second settlement, it is true, and also the well-known female 
figure from Troy which shows Mesopotamian influence is later, 
but the ribbed sherds from Thermi indicating metal prototypes 
remind one of the fluted silver vases from the Eoyal Tombs at Ur 
dating from the “ plano-convex period.^^ An independent origin 
of the herringbone pattern in Mesopotamia and in Anatolia thus 
becomes unlikely. 

A second problem is the direction in which the connection be- 
tween Mesopotamia and Anatolia took place. As to Anatolia, there 
is no doubt about the way the influence came. Western influence 
from Greece, where the pattern also occurs, as we mentioned, is 
excluded, not because the Greek example is later, but because the 
spread of civilization from Anatolia into Greece has been proved 
beyond doubt.^® An origin in western Anatolia is hardly likely, 

® For the Mesopotamian chronology see Frankfort, Archaeology and the 
Sumerian Problem, Chicago, 1932, 5 if.; Herzfeld, Arch, Mitt. Iran, 5, 

1933, Iff.; Albright, AJA XXXVIII, 1934, 608 f. For the chronology of 
Troy and Lesbos see H. R. Hall, Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, 
Chronol. Table; Reisner, Antiquity 1931, 200 ff.; Lamb, Zoc. cit., 27. 
Aberg^s attempt to lower the dates must be rejected, cf. Childe, Antiquity 

1934, 363. Cf. also Frankfort, Proc, I. hit. Congress of Prehistoric a. 
Protohist. Sciences, 169. 

^ Iraq, 2, 1935, 211 ff. Frankfort, loc. cit. 

Hall, loc. cit., 54; Childe, The Aryans, 132, and Mitt. Anthrop. Ges., 
Wien, 63, 1933, 221. 

^®V. Miiller, Friihe PlastiJc in Griechenland und Vorderasien, Augsburg, 
1929, 22. 

Lamb, Zoc. cit., 19 ff. 

Woolley, loc. cit., pis. 160-2, 170. 

Frankfort, loc. cit., 52 ff. and Studies in Early Pottery of the Near 
East II, 98 ff.; Haley and Blegen, AJA XIX, 1928, 334 ff., and P. Matz, 
Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 66, 1934, 426, 
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for this region was at that time not a center from which influences 

• • 

spread eastward. Eastern connections of Troy I are, on the other 
hand, ascertained by the presence of copper,^® because the origin of 


metallurgy must be localized with great probability in the eastern 
highlands.’^’’ With these highlands, however, the Mesopotamia of 
the Early Dynastic period also had connection, as the many simi- 
larities between Mesopotamian metal objects and those of the 
Caucasus region, such as socketed axes and adzes, eyelet and spatula 
pins, Spanish ’’ combs, and others, show.^® We are, therefore, 
justified in surmising a connection for other features also, that is in 
our case the herringbone pattern and the shape of the material 
used. Whereas it is a matter of dispute whether the types of the 
early metal objects originated in Mesopotamia and are importations 
in the Caucasus region or whether the opposite is true, we can 
safely assume that the shape of the plano-convex bricks and their 
arrangement in the herringbone pattern is an importation into 
Mesopotamia. Delougaz thinks that it originated in the foothills 
rising from the Mesopotamian plain, but a more distant origin in 
the highlands themselves is made probable by its occurrence in the 
West.^® A common source between western Anatolia and Mesopo- 
tamia is thus most likely. 

I refrain from drawing any historical conclusion from this 
single point. Only after the connections of the other constituent 
elements of early Mesopotamian art have been discovered will it be 
safe to solve the ethnic problems. 



Frankfort, Studies 2, 7 ; La; 



.b, loc. cit,, 35. 


Frankfort, Studies 2, 147 and Archaeology, 52 ff. ; cf . H. Peake and 
H. J. Fleur e. The Corridors of Time IV, Priests and Kings, 11 ff.; Speiser, 

Excavations at Tepe Cawra I, 167. 

« Frankfort, 52 ff. Cf. Woolley, loc. cit., 39S f.; Speiser, loc. cit., 167. 


Speiser also is inclined to assume an origin not too close to Mesopo- 



THREE RARE MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE JOHN 
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The John Fkbdeeiok Lewis Collection of Oriental manuscripts 
and miniature paintings was very carefully selected by the late Mr. 
Lewis during his lifetime, and after his death was presented to 
The Free Library of Philadelphia in honor of his memory by Mrs. 
John Frederick Lewis. It contains 35 Arabic, 52 Persian, 10 
Turkish, 3 Hindustani, 8 Sanskrit, 1 Nepalese, 4 Pali, 1 Siamese, 
11 Armenian, 1 Coptic, 13 Ethiopic, 10 Hebrew, 1 Samaritan, and 
2 Syriac manuscripts, and 1 Egyptian papyrus. 

The Lewis Collection is particularly rich from the standpoint of 
its manuscripts of historical value. I could not possibly attempt to 
enumerate and to comment upon the various manuscripts dealing 
with the history of Iran, India, and Turkey, most of which were 
written by contemporary historians of their times and formed part 
of the libraries of Oriental kings, as shown by their seals and 
memoranda. Nor shall I attempt in this paper to mention all of 
these by their titles or names. But I shall describe three important 
manuscripts in connection with which I have made special studies 
while preparing the catalogue of the collection. 

I 


One of these (Fig. 1 ) which concerns itself with Turkish history, 
is a remarkably valuable manuscript, the “Last Will and Testament 
of Ahmad Pasha,^’ the Grand Vizier of Sultan Bayezid II, who 
reigned from 1481 to 1512, and of his successor Sultan Salim I, 
who reigned from 1512 to 1520. Its binding is missing, its size is 
10 inches by 6^/4 inches, and it consists of 33 folios written in a large 


beautiful Thuluth hand, 7 lines to a page inclosed by gold-rulings. 
The name of the scribe is Muhammad and the date given is 917 A. H. 


(1511 A.D.). 


In 1481 Sultan Muhammad, the Conqueror of Constantinople, 
died. His son Bayezid was called from Asia Minor to take the 


rule. His younger brother Jem organized an army to march to 
the capital in an attempt to seize the throne. But Bayezid arrived 





i'ig. 1. The colophon of the Last Will and Testament of the Grand 

Vi7ipr Ahmn.fl Pnshn, 
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first, assumed control and sent out an army to defeat his brother. 
Our Ahmad Pasha of the manuscript first comes into the pages of 
Ottoman history when he was made the commander of the army 
sent to subdue Jem. Pie tried to arrive at a peaceful settlement 
but failed. Bayezid, impatient, led reenforeements to aid Ahmad 
Pasha, and Jem, faced with this overwhelming force, fled to Egypt, 
where he was well received by the Memluk sultan. 

Since the Egyptian sultan had befriended his brother, Bayezid 
organized a campaign against him, and Ahmad Pasha was placed 
in command of this expedition. He was taken prisoner, and 
Bayezid sent a second army against Egypt, which forced the Egyp- 
tians to come to terms and to release Ahmad Pasha. Ahmad 
Pa^a then returned to Constantinople, and was made the com- 
mander of the fleet, which post he retained for five years. Ho was 
later appointed grand vizier, a position previously held during 
Bayezid’s reign by fourteen others, thirteen of whom ended their 
careers by being either beheaded or imprisoned. 

In 1497, a year after his appointment as grand vizier, war was 
declared against Venice, and he was deprived of office because the 
sultan feared he might be too sympathetic towards the Christians 
and his former relatives, as he had been a Christian before he be- 
came a Muslim. Later from 1503 to 1506 he was made grand 
vizier for the second time, in recognition of his services in con- 
nection with a peace treaty which he concluded with Hungary. In 
1509 there was a great earthquake in Constantionple. The tremors 
continued intermittently for forty-five days, and the whole country 
was terrified. The sultan himself encamped in the garden of his 
palace. Walls of the city cracked and fell into pieces; 109 mosques, 
1610 houses, and thousands of persons perished. Many villages in 
Asia Minor were destroyed. Dervish Muhammad, a contemporary 
Turkish historian, mentions that Ahmad Pasha had come to the 
rescue of the poor and horror-stricken people by handing out 
money and providing food to the destitute. 

Two years later, in 1511, he became the grand vizier for the third 
time, but he narrowly escaped being killed during the revolts of the 
J anissaries, who were claiming Salim, the youngest son of the sultan, 
as their king and were demanding that Bayezid resign in favor of 
Salim. Ahmad Pasha was the only one to advise the sultan to resist 
this undignified demand. Bayezid followed Ahmad Pasha^s advice. 
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but the array and the opposing party were strongly against him, 
and he finally resigned in favor of Salim, who triumphantly entered 
the capital. Ahmad Pasha was naturally forced out of his office and 
was fortunate to escape with his life. Salim s reign lasted until 
1520. During this time there were two important campaigns, one 
against Iran and the other against Egypt. Salim was victorious in 
both and Ahmad Paslia, whose ability had been recognized by the 
young sultan, was asked to accompany him in both these campaigns 
and received responsible commands. He was made grand vizier by 
Salim, but resigned after a year, and later refused a second offer 
on the grounds of ill health. It was during his return from the 
Egyptian campaign in 1516 that he died, according to the German 
historian von Hammer, or was beheaded by the enraged sultan, 
according to Richard Knolles. Knolles wrote a history of Turkey 
in 1611, that is to say, about one hundred years after this event; 
the work seems to be authentic as it agrees with the writings of most 
of the contemporary Turkish historians. I shall quote both these 
authorities before ending this story. ; 


ic 


fnolles calls Ahmad Pasha 
Cherseogles,” evidently a corruption or mispronunciation of 
Hersek-Oglu, the name given to him by Turkish historians. 

“But now that we have fallen into the remembrance of this 
Cherseogles, it shall not be amiss, both for the honour of the man, 
and the great love he always bore unto the Christians, to step a 
little out of the way, to see the cause why he being a Christian born, 
turned Turk. For he was not (as almost all the rest of the great 
men about Bajazet were) of a Child taken from his Christian 
Parents, and so brought up in the Mahometan Religion ; but now 
being a man grown, turned Turk ; yet so, as that he never in heart 
forgot either the Christian Religion or love towards the Christians ; 
a thing not common among such Renegates, 
one Cherseogles, a small Prince of Illyria near unto the Black Moun- 
tain ; and going to be married unto a Lady whom he most entirely 
loved, and unto whom he was already betrothed, honourably descended 
of the House of the Despot of Servia; his intemperate Father with 
lustful Eye beholding the young Lady of rare Feature and incom- 
parable Beauty, desired to have her for himself ; and regarding more 
the satisfying of his own inordinate desire, than his own honour, 
or of the Fatherly Love of his Son, took her in marriage himself ; 
all his Friends laboring in vain to dissuade him, and with open 


He being the Son of 
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mouth crying shame of so foul a Pact, wherefore the young man, 
moved with the dignity of so great an injury, and driven head- 
long with despair, fled first to the Turks Garrisons which lay not 
far off, and from thence to Constantinople; where the fortune of 
the man was to be wondered at; Por being brought before Bajazet, 
who with cheerful countenance entertained him, for that he was 
honourably descended, and well liked both of the man, and of the 
cause of his revolt ; smiling upon him, said, ' Be of good cheer 
PToble Youth, for thy great courage is worthy of far greater fortune 
than thy fathers House can afford thee; now in stead of the Love 
wrongly taken from thee by thy Pather, thou shalt have given thee 
in marriage the Daughter of a great Emperor, of rare and singular 
perfection.’ And long after abjuring his Religion, and changing his 
name of Stephen to Achomates (Ahmad) and Cherseogles, (Hersek- 
Oglu) he married one of Bajazet his Daughters, a Princess of 
great Beauty; and deserved to have a place amongst the Bassas 
(Pashas) of great honour in the Court.” ^ 

Von Hammer, however, quoting Awliya Chalabi, the Turkish 
historian, speaking of the return from Egypt says : 

'V . . et non loin d’Alep mourut le vesir Herseck-Ahmed-Pascha, 
fils de due de Saba Etienne-Cossarich, qui, pendant un demi-siecle, 
avait rendu tant d’importants services a I’empire ottoman, et avait 
oceupe quatre fois la premiere dignite de I’Etat. Sa memoire est 
conservee par la mosquee et la cuisine des pauvres subsistant encore 
aujourd’hui, qui furent construites a la pointe la plus extreme du 
golfe de Nicomedie, sur le rivage meridional.” “ 

Both von Hammer and the manuscript refer to the important 
charitable works of Ahmad Pasha. The manuscript is his last will, 
and according to it he left all his wealth and huge estates to charity. 
The will directs the disposition of funds for the erection of mosques 
and the care and the feeding of the poor villagers. Whole villages 
belonged to him, mostly inherited from his wife, the sultan’s 
daughter. These were situated both in Asiatic and in European 
Turkey, and some of them are still known by the names set forth 

^Richard Knolles, The Turkish Bistory from the Origin of that Nation, 
1. 329, London, 1687. 

3P. J. Hammer, UHistoire de UEmpire Ottoman, French Translation by 
Dochez, 1. 457-458, Paris, 1844. Por further particulars see Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen i2eic7i.es, 2. 264 ff., and 526-27, Pesth, 1827-1835, 
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in the vill ; the income from these is given to carry out the purposes 

of the -will. Administrators of proven piety and integrity are named, 

* 

and their salaries are fixed, and even the number of sheep to be 

daily and loaves of bread to be baked for the poor are 

enumerated. 

On the colophon of this manuscript, besides the name of the 
scribe and the date, the names of Sinan Pasha, and Piri Pa^a, the 
two other grand viziers of the time, appear as witnesses. There 
are two other names which so far have not been identified. 

II 

The second manuscript (Pigs. 2, 3) deals with the history of 
Iran. It is a document written by the order of Sultan Husayn 
Safavi, acknowledging a bequest in Isfahan. The volume is 9 
inches by 6 inches and consists of thirteen folios by the famous 
calligrapher Muhammad Baqir al-Husayni. The first page and 
the binding are missing, but the document has been rebound in 
modern English red levant morocco, 

Sultan ^■’isayn reigned from 1694 to 1721. In 1721 Mahmud, 
an Afghan chief, marched against him, defeated his army, and 
besieged the capital city Isfahan. Shah Husayn^s son Tahmasp, in 
the meantime, deserted his father and escaped to the mountains of 
Mazandaran. The shah on account of famine offered to capitulate. 
Mahmud entered Isfahan in triumph, and seated himself on the 
throne in the royal palace. In 1723 Mahmud invited three hundred 
of the principal Persian nobility to a banquet and murdered them. 
To prevent their children s attempt at vengeance he also murdered 
all of them. ISTot content with this, in 1725 he assembled all the 
captive members of the royal family, except the shah and the 
queen, in the courtyard of the palace, and caused them all to be 
murdered. At length Mahmud died in that same year; he was 
succeeded by his cousin Ashraf. In 1729 Tahmasp, the fugitive 
prince, assisted by liTadir Kian, who later became the shah, 
assembled an army and marched against Ashraf. Ashraf alarmed 
led an army against the prince, but was defeated and fled through 
the town, not -forgetting to murder the poor old Sultan Husayn. 
Shah Tahmasp entered triumphantly into Isfahan. 

Now this manuscript in the Lewis Collection, which makes a be- 





Fig. 3. Page from tlie Bequest of Sultan Husayii Fig. 2. Page from the Bequest of Sultan Hiisayii 

Safavi hearing seals of witnesses Safavi bearing liis seal 











































Fig. 4. The front flyleaf of the manuscript hearing the autograph and the 

seal of Jun Sipar Khan 
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quest to the city of Isfahan by Sultan Husayn, sets aside what, in 
effect, was a funeral parlor for the needy Muslims where they might 
wash and prepare the bodies of their dead for proper burial, in full 
accordance with the requirements of Islam. It is stipulated in the 
document that the building and its equipment may not change 
hands, may not be sold, and should be free to the poor forever. 
Each page of the manuscript is gold-ruled and the sultan’s name 
whenever mentioned appears in gold. Each page also bears the 
seal of one of the shah’s sons and that of the Chief Justice, and of 
two other officials whose positions have not yet been identified. The 
date of the manuscript is 1118 a. h. (1706 a. n.), or twenty-three 
years before Sultan Husayn’s death. 


Ill 

4 

The third manuscript (Fig. 4) concerns itself with northern 
India. It contains a poem in praise of ^Ali, the fourth caliph, by 
the Persian poet Mulla Tughra who lived during the seventeenth 
century. It is 7 inches by 5 inches and consists of 13 folios of gold- 
sprinkled paper written in excellent Nastadiq style. It bears the 
seal and the handwriting of Jan Sipar l^an, the Turkoman Amir, 
a contemporary of the last of the Mughal emperors Aurangzib. 
Above the large circular seal impression, in large Shikastah style, 
appear these words in Arabic : “ From the most humble slave,” and 
then the seal impression below it reads : “Jan Sipar Khan, Khanah- 
Zad-i- (a slave born in the house of) Shah-i-‘Alam (which was the 
title of Muhammad Mu^azzam, the second son of Aurangzib) 
Padishah-i-^azI (the victorious king) 1131 a. h. (1709 a. n.) 
Sanah 3 (the third year of the reign of the emperor).” Under- 
neath the seal a little to the right, written again in large characters 
appears the word “Hu” (pronounced as hu, but written huwa), 
which refers here to the God Almighty, and means “ He (is) or He 
(exists),” but is more generally used as a substitute for the well- 
known Qur^anic formula : “ In the name of the Most Merciful 
God.” Then follow four lines in Persian poorly written in small 
Indian Shikastah which read : “ From the possessions of the humble 
slave Jan Sipar I^an, the son of Eustamdillffian, the son of Jan 
Sipar :^an al-Husayn al-Mulchtar al-Sabzawarl, may the Lord 
forgive his sins and cover his misdeeds. From the gifts of Kawwab 
(prince) Sahib (sir, master) and Qiblah (another title) Hawwab 
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Mulditar IGian to whom may God manifest His proof. Sanah 
1122 A. H. (1710 a.d.).’^3 

Jan Sipar Kian was the second son of Miilditar Khan Sabzawari, 
an Amir during the reign of Anrangzib. At the time of his death 
in 1701 he held the shbahdari, or the Governorship, of Hyderabad. 
The grandfather of Jan Sipar ISian, who bore the same name, was 
an Amir with an army of four thousand men during the reign of 
Emperor Jahangir. He was appointed Governor of Allahabad in 
the first year of Shah Jahan, 1628 a. d., and died there during the 
same year.'*^ 


! ✓ 
J/ / C J J'M / c. 




3 


liis Arabic lexicon as: “God taught him His proof. 


n 


// o 




1 ^ 3 1 5 the fourth 


form of a hollow verb^ is Active Perf. 3 s, m., and should therefore have 
been translated as: “has taught,” or rather, “has enlightened.” But in 
such a connection as that of our text this phrase is employed as a wish or a 
blessing upon the deceased. 

^ See An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, by T. W. Beale. Revised and 
enlarged by H. G. Keene, London, 1894. 



SANSKEIT parsu AND parasu 


William M. Austin and Heney Lee Smith, Je. 

Princeton University 

Peom the beginning of Vedic research there has existed con- 
fusion ^ between the two words parsu “ rib/’ later also a sort of 
sacrificial sickle, and parasu “ ax,” due largely to the similarity of 
the words themselves and to the fact that occasionally in later litera- 
ture parasu was, metri causa, actually contracted to pdrsu.~ This 
confusion is evident only in Sanskrit, not in Indo-European, since 
parasu is of course equivalent to the Greek ireAe/cv?, going back 
to an IE. '^pelelcu, borrowed from the Akkadian pilaqqu (from 
Sumerian halag). Parsu is IE. *perlcu, whence Avestan pdrdsus 


a 


rib, 




side, 




fars ‘‘^side,” and Old Church Slavic prusi 

0 distinguish and explain the 


breasts.” This note is an attempt to 
two Sanskrit words once and for all. 

Parsu occurs uncompounded in the Eig-Veda four times, twice 
(8. 6. 46 and 10. 86. 23) unquestionably as a proper name. In the 
latter passage “the daughter of Manu, Parsu (i. e. Eib) by name ” 
suggests an interesting parallel to the Biblical story of the creation 
of Eve. Twice (in 1. 105. 8, repeated in 10. 33. 2) pdrsavah means 
simply “ribs.” The latter passage reads, “from all around ribs 
{pdrsavah) give me pain like co-wives.” Whether “ ribs ” here 
refer to the walls of the well in which Trita was confined, as Sayana 
and the Nirukta (4. 6) take it, or to the ribs of the sufferer himself 
need not concern us. Most modern commentators and translators 
favor the interpretation of a needy poet suffering from hunger.® 

In the Atharva-Veda, pdrsu means simply “ rib ” in 9. 7. 6, 
10.9.20, 11.3.12, but it occurs with the meaning “sickle” in 


^ As evidence of this confusion, cf. Sayana, below, and Macdonell and 
Keith’s Vedic Indeco of 'Names and Subjects, I, 503, where pdrsu “ sickle ” 
is mistakenly explained as “being apparently a variant of parasu.” 

Rdmdyana 3.28.24: prasan pdsdhs tatJia parsun kuttms ca kunapdns 


tathd; cf. also Trihdndasesa 2.8.25, Earivamsa 5870, etc. 

^ Cf. Geldner Der Rig-Veda 1, 124; Grassmann’s translation II, 471; 
and especially Bloomfield, Rig-Veda Repetitions, p. 114. Ludwig erratically 
considers it [Der Rig-Teda. II, 578) a proper name. 
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7. 28. 1 and 12. 3. 31. The latter passage might be rendered as 
follows: “Stretch forth the sickle (pdrki) speedily take (it) with 
haste; nnharming let them cut the plants at the joint.” In 7. 28. 1^ 
v/hen compared with the obviously parallel passage in the Taittiriya 
Saiiihita 3. 2. 4j we find a striking example of the confusion^ already 
mentioned;, which grew up between pdrsu in its secondary meaning 
“ sickle ” and parasu “ ax.” The AV. passage reads : vedali svastir 
drughanah svastih pdrasur vedih parasur nah svasti, “ the sacred 
grass is well-being, the tree-slayer is well-being; the sickle is sacri- 
ficial altar, the ax is our well-being.” The chiastic order here makes 
it evident that the peculiar form pdrasu (with accent on the first 
syllable) is equated with vedah (hence pdrsu “sickle” for cutting 
sacred grass) and drughanah “ tree-smiter ” is equated with parasu 
“ax.” This interpretation is further verified, first, by the fact 
that the commentator understands for this pdrasu the word pdrsu 
“sickle,” and, second, by the above-mentioned passage from the 
Taittiriya Saihhita: sphyah svastir vighanah svastih pdrsur vedih 
parasur nah svastih.^ 

We have seen, then, that in the Kig-Veda pdrsu means only 
“ rib,” but that it came also to mean “ sickle ” in the Atharva-Veda. 
This semantic transfer becomes instantly clear when we take into 
consideration the rib-like shape of the instrument and realize that 
the rib of a horse was actually sharpened to make a sickle.® 

There remains, however, a compound of pdrsu in the Rig-Yeda 
which has been consistently misinterpreted since Sayana. In 
7. 83. 1, a hymn addressed to Mitra and Yaruna by the priests of 
the victorious king Sudas, we read: yuvdm nard pasyamdndsa 
dpyam prdcd gavyantah prthuparsavo yayuh. We translate this : 
“Beholding you and your friendship, oh men (Mitra and Yaruna), 
they went forward, eager for booty, broad-chested.” Sayana com- 
ments on prthuparsavah as follows : prthuparsavah prthur vistlrnah 
parsuh parsvdsthi yesdm te tatholctdh vistirudsvaparsuhastdh, that 
is : “ prthuparsavah : prthu ‘ broad,^ pdrsu ‘ rib-bone ’ ; so spoken 

* vighanah ” wooden pestle ” is here substituted for drughanah, since the 
passage deals with the Soma sacrifice; cf. Bloomfield ZDMG 48.546. On 
both passages cf. the Whitney translation of Atharva-Veda^ pp, 407, 408, 
and Keith’s The Veda of the Black Yajus School, I, 242. 

® Cf, Sayana, quoted below, and Nirukta 4. 3 where the “ side ” (pd 7 ’svam) 
is spoken of as '^shaped like a sickle” {parsu-mayam) , 
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of because they had. the broad ribs of horses in their hands/’ Among 
those who favor Sayana’s view should be noted particularly Bbhtlingk 


Krumm 


Griffith 


and Both ( 

translations of Wilson, Grassmann, and Hillebrandt. But since 

this is a battle hymn, we are confronted with the obvious difficulty 

of arming our heroes with agricultural or sacrificial implements. 

Eealizing this, Grassmann translates the compound “ mit breiten 
Sabeln, 

“ with broad axes.” ‘ This latter interpretation is untenable since, 
in the first place, parasu “ax” is apparently not contracted to 
pdrsu until epic times, and, secondly, because in the Eig-Veda 
parasil is used only to designate the ax of the wood-cutter. For 
example, in 7. 104. 21 we read “like an ax, §akra, that splits the 
timber,” and again in 10. 28. 8, “the gods came bearing axes and 
cutting the woods with their followers.” ® 

Ludwig again differs by translating prthuparsavah as a dvandva 

compound, “ the Prthus and the Parsus,” and the same view is 

held by Weber.^ That the subjects of this Yedic hymn should be 

extraneous tribes, whether Parthians, Persians, or the Parsus known 

to Panini, is impossible and this view has been adequately refuted 
by Zimmer. 

The translation which has already been suggested for prthu- 
parsavah, namely “ large-ribbed,” 




broad-chested/^ strong 


® Tlie curved sword, or scimitar, Avas apparently unknown in India before 
epic times. 

'^Grassmann, Rig-Yeda, II, 365; Zimmer, Alt-Indisches Lelen, p. 134 ff.; 
Geldner, Sie'benzig Lieder des Rig-Yeda, p. 32, and Wilson, Hymns of the 
Rig-Yeda, II, 79. 

« Cf. also RV. 1. 127. 3, 6. 3. 4, 9. 67. 30, 10. 43. 9, 3. 53. 22, 4. 6. 8, 10. 53. 9, 
1. 130.4, 6.48.4. 

” Ludwig, op. cit., V, 547 and Weber, Indische Studien, IV, 379. 

Op. cit.j pp. 433, 434. 

^^We had already reached this conclusion when we found that Mac- 
donnell and Keith in their Yedic Index of Names and Subjects, I, 504, 
suggest this as a possibility on the authority of Roth following Sayana 


(reference not given for either). We have seen above Sayana’s exegesis, 
and Roth nowhere suggests “ with large ribs.’’ Apparently Macdonnell and 
Keith misread the St. Petersburg Lexicon where a few lines above the entry 
prthuparsu Roth has prthupaksas, nach Saj. adj. ^breite Seiten habend/ ” 
used for sides of a Avagon in RV. 8. 26. 23. We later noted that Geldner in 
Rig-Yeda in Auswahl, I (Glossar) renders prthuparsu, “mit weiter, ge- 
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appears now as the only true meaning after an examination of the 
history of pdrsu and pa,rasu. The compound corresponds to a host 


as prthu-vahsah 


cc 


broad-chested/’ prthu-vamsa 


gener- 


of others, such 

“ broad-shouldered,” and prthu-pdni “ broad-handed,” i. e. 
ous.” Compare also Lithuanian pirsingas (Geitler) “ breitbriistig,” 
from pirsas “breast” (cf. Old Church Slavic prusi, above). 



hobener Brust,” but this has borne no fruit since it has not appeared in any 
translation, by him or any one else. 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Illuministic Sufis 

That Sufism is a way rather than a set of disciplines and doc- 
trines has now been established^ Yet the fact that the early 
Moslem mystics sought support for their views in the Koran ^ can 
hardly annul the concept that theirs was a psychological behavior 
engendered as a direct response to the all but human aspiration for 
personal approach to the Deity and a spiritual contact with religious 
truth. In Arabic literature the form sufi first appears in the middle 
of the ninth century when it was applied to a certain class of 
ascetics. But Moslem ascetics must have lived before that time. 

Syria in pre-Islamic days saw the rise of the three-staged mystical 
experience — Purgation-Illumination-Perfection, For in the sixth 
century Dionysius, a Syrian monk, developed a mystical theosophy 
based on Hellenistic sources in the main.® But the first mystics of 
Islam, it must be conceded, were only interested in the first of these 
three stages, that is. Purgation. Gradually, however, they began 
to develop the second stage, that is. Illumination. Al-Muhasibi ^ 
who pioneered with his disciples in the pathways of Purgation was 
one of the first to declare that as purification brings freedom from 
the attachments of this world one might expect to attain the stage 
of Illumination and thence proceed to the unitive life with God. 

Ibn-Masarrah of Cordova (a. n, 883-931) founded the Illuminis- 


^ D. B. Macdonald, “ The Unity of the Mystical Experience in Islam and 
Christendom,” in The Moslem World, 25. No. 4 (Oct. 1935). 325-335. 

^ Such passages as Koran 4; 96, 9: 113, 33: 47 must have served them in 
good stead. When Sufism was passing through a crisis and especially after 
the execution of al-Hallaj (a. d. 992) was in the danger of being outlawed, 
the deeply concerned Sufis sought to make their system conformable to the 
strictest standards of orthodoxy. See A. J. Arberry, The Doctrine of the 
Sufis, Cambridge, 1935, pp. xiv, xv. 



Margaret Smith, Early Myticism in the Near and Middle East, London, 


1931, p. 79. 

* Abu-Abdullah Harith ibn-Asad (a. D. 781-857), was born at al-Basrah 
and taught in Baghdad. See Margaret Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad, 
London, 1936. Professor Massignon describes him as “ the true master of 

primitive Islamic mysticism.” 
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tic (Ishrdqi) and pseudo-Empedoclean school.® Later on an essen- 
tial element of the Ishraqi teaching— the metaphysical doctrine of 
light— reappears in the Divine Comedy.® Here we find, reproduced 
a century after ibn-'Arabi,'^ most of the pictures the latter used 
of the realms beyond the grave. Seen in this perspective Dante 
would pose as one of the ardent adherents of the Illuministic school. 
In the main, it may here be stated, the doctrine of the Illuministic 
Sufis was based on a spiritual philosophy with a mystical theory 
of knowledge. God and the world of light were interpreted as 
radiation and our process of cognition as illumination from above.® 
The system was consummately referred to as hihmat al-ishrdq 
(wisdom of Illumination), Abu-al-Futuh al-Suhrawardi ® and his 
colleagues being largely associated with it. They were undoubtedly 
steeped in the syncretic philosophy of Hellenism which reached 
the Hither Orient in the form of neo-Platonic, Hermetic,^® and 
allied sources, and was there woven with Persian and other 


speculations. 

A manuscript in the Barudi Collection, acquired by Mr. Eobert 
Garrett of Baltimore in 1925,^^ entitled Risdlat Qaivdnln Hilcam, 
al-Ishrdq ila Kull al-Suflyah hi Jamf al-Afdq (A Treatise on the 
Articles of the Maxims of Illumination addressed to all the Mystics 
of the World), by abu-al-Mawahib al-Shadhili (died a. n. 1477/8), 
harks back to the works of al-Suhrawardi and ibn-‘Arabi. The 
author belonged to the Shadhili fraternity of Sufis, founded by 

® Miguel Asin Palacios, Islam and the Divine Comedy ^ tr. Harold Sunder- 
land, London, 1926, p. 264; while no great champion of al-Ishraq is recog- 
nized in the Iberian Peninsula before ibn-Masarrah it might still be more 
accurate to accord him the honour of being the founder only in Spain of 
this movement. 


^ Ihid.j pp. 164-165; also consult the same author’s Abenmasarra y su 
escuelaj Madrid, 1914, pp. 120-12L 

Abu-Bakr Muhammad ibn-*Ali Muhyi al-Din al-Hatirai al-Ta’i, born at 
Murcia a. n. 1165, died in Damascus 1240. 

® Hermes, Agathodaemon, Empedocles, Pythagoras, and Plato were promi- 
nent authorities often described as prophets or inspired sages. 

“Ahmad ibn-Habash ibn-Amirak Shihab al-Din, a. n. 1154-1191; born at 
Suhraward, Persia, lived and studied at Maraghah, Isfahan, Baghdad, and 
finally Aleppo, where he was murdered. 

^“Consult T. J. de Boer, ^^UranV’ in ZA 27 (1912). 8-15. 

Now deposited at Princeton University Library. A Catalogue of the 
entire Garrett Collection of Arabic MSS is in press. 
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abu- al- Hasan ‘Ali ibn-'Abd al-Jabbar al-Sbadhili who was born 
at al-Shadhilah near J abal Zafran in Tunisia^® It would seem that 
he had based his doctrines on a foundation introduced into Morocco 
and bTorth Africa by the Sevillian teacher of ibn-'Arabi, the so- 
called abn-Madyan. Such men as Abd al-Salam ibn-Mashish, who 
was the master of the founder of al-ShadhilTyah, as well as 'Abd 
al-'Abbas al-Mursi and ibn-'Abbad of Eonda are great Shadhili 

thinkers who became legitimate heirs of the Illuministic trends of 
ibn-'Arabi. 


The author of the MS referred to above lived in Cairo during the 
last century of the Mamltik period. His work represents one of 
the very few treatises written by Sufis on this fascinating phase of 
Moslem mystical life. It opens two vistas before our vision: the 
one leading into the depth and mystery of the Illuministic school 
of thought, the other disclosing the birth and rise of Moslem Sufi 
fraternities of which al-Shadhiliyah — the author’s own order — is a 
unique organization whose influence was unexcelled in the annals 
of Moslem mysticism. 


Bdwaed J. Jueji. 


The Institute for Advanced Study, 

Princeton, N. J. 


The Parts of a Vina 

I have discussed the terminology of the parts of the old Indian 
postless harp in JAOS 50. 244, and 51. 47 and 284.^ Jaiminiya 
Brahmana II. 69-70 affords additional information. As the text 
and German version by Caland, Das Jaiminiya Brahmana in Aus- 
wahl (Amsterdam, 1919), p. 143, are not very accessible, an English 
rendering, with brief comment, is given here : 

“The Progenitor (Prajapati) and Death (Mrtyu) were sacrific- 
ing, in opposition to one another. The sacrificial utensils were those 
that are now used in Isti sacrifices. What was sung as the laud 
(i. e. by the Udgatr), or recited as formulae (i. e. by the Hotr) or 


i=Died A. H. 656/a. D. 1258. 

*AfIf-al-Dln al-Yafi'i, Kitab Mvr'at al-Janan, Cairo, a. h. 1339, vol. IV, 
p. 146. 

^ See also “A passage on t?ma-playing,” Zeit, fur Yergleichende Musik- 
tDissenschaftj III, p. 88, 1935 (1936). 
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done (i. e. by the Adhvaryu), that was the Progenitor’s party. But 
what was sung to the harp, or enacted [nrtyate '^danced’), and 
done, by way of mere entertainment (vrthd) , that was Death’s 
party.^ These two parties were now equally matched ; one was as 
great as the other. For a long time, for many years, neither got 
the upper hand. Then the Progenitor willed, ' May I overcome 
Death!’ He saw the perfect-form (sampadani) and due-measure 
(samlchydnam) of the sacrifice;^ therewith he overcame Death. 
When he (Death) was overcome by these, he grieved; falling down 
hitherward, he entered the gynaeceum (patnisdldm) , wives (patnlh) 
accordingly. . . What had been his lauds, his recitative, are now 
what people sing to the harp, or enact, or do to please themselves 
(vrthd) ; his sacrificial stake (yupa) is now the neck {dandci) of 
the harp; his tie-ropes (rasand) are now the bindings (upavdna) 
of the harp; his soma- vessel (drona-halasa) is now the basket (silnd) 


^It is, of course, vrthd, not nrtyate, that carries the pejorative implica- 
tion. Without reopening here the whole problem of “ Mysterium und Mimus 
in Rgveda/’ it may be observed that RV. X. 72. 6 nrtyatdm iva affords an 
authority for “ dancing in the ritual, which it is well known is modelled 
on what was done by the Devas in the beginning/^ and that Kausitaki 
Brahmana, XVII. 8 speaks of the sacrificing priests as “ dancing/’ or 


rather as we should understand, enacting 




{ninartayci'nti ) . 


^ JB. II. 73 explains that the satlkhydnam is what is immortal (arnrtam) 
in the sacrifice, the asankhydnam what is deathly, or mortal {rnartyam) . 
Sankhydnam is apparently tantamount to pramitam and might be rendered 
by ^‘ordinary” (n. as in “Ordinary of the Mass’’), with “inordinate” 
or “ irregular ” as antithesis. As in BG. there is no reference to the 


philosophical systei 


Sdnkhya in BG. would appear to be the “way of 

' If sampad and 


sacrifice” as distinguished from the “way of works.” 
sankhydna are the “ perfection and due measure ” of the sacrifice, it is easy 
to see how sdnkhya may have meant “ one expert in sacrifice/’ or “ one who 
performs the sacrifice aright, or correctly”; and it may be in this sense 
that the Vedic rsi Atri is sdnkhya in the Anukramanl, 

* The rest of the sentence I cannot understand, but the sense is evidently 
that the music of Death became the pastime of women. Cf. SB III. 2. 4, where 
the mundane Devas, designing to please her (pramodayisydmahai) succeed in 
seducing Vac, the Gayatri, by means of the music of harp and voice; from 
the Gandharvas’ lauds and praises she turns away to the dancing and sing- 
ing (nrttam gltam) of the Devas; “and it is because Vac thus turned, 
that right here and now (itar-hi) women are given to vanities (mogha- 
samhitah), for it was thus that Vac turned thereto, and other women do 
as she did. And hence it is that to one who dances and sings they take a 
fancy most readily.” 
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of the harp ; his soma-pressing skin {adhisavana carman) is now the 
parchment {carman) of the harp; his perforations {uparava) are 
now the openings (dkdsa) of the harp; his pestles {gravan) are now 
the plectra (vddana) of the harp; his seven metres (cJianclas) with 
fourfold increment® are now the strings {tantrl) of the harp; his 
ten-nights lauds (dasaratra) are now the ten fingers {dascingiiU) . 
It was because the sacrifice was twofold that he came to grief; the 
sacrifice is really one, the sacrifice is just the Progenitor himself.” ® 
The analogies enable us to clear up a few points that have re- 
mained obscure. For upavdna we suggest the emendation upavma, 
or at any rate, that upavdna and upavina are synonymous; the 
analogy makes it evident that the reference is to some kind of 
“ bindings,” and we suppose this to be the binding at the junction 
of the neck and belly, plainly shown in many of the representations. 

8und is seen to be synonymous with Skr. ambliana or blidnda, and 

% 

Pali do-ni, donika ; ^ and dkdsa with chidra. Cliandas appears to be 

svara. Caland {I, c., p. 144) may be right in 
thinking that the “ ten fingers ” are simply the ten fingers, all of 
which are obviously made use of in one way or another in playing ; 
in which case angulinigraha may mean, in quite the modern sense, 
fingering.” 


with 


Ananda K. Coomakaswamy. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


® For tie meaning of this see SB X. 3. 1. 1. 

« I cannot see why Caland says that the last sentence is nicht deutlich.” 
^ SuThU, " basket/’ may imply that the belly of the harp could be made of 
basket-work rather than wood. 
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Suhartu. Beitrdge zur Kulturgescliichte und V olkerlcunde Vorder- 
asiens. Von Arthub Ungnad. Berlin und Leipzig : Walter 
DE Gruyter & Co.j 1936. xi -)- 204 pages. RM 10. 

Ever since the Amarna letters became known, historians have 
been aware of the fact that there existed in the middle of the Ilnd 
millennium b. c. in Upper Mesopotamia a state of great power, 
called the kingdom of Mitanni. Its king, in his correspondence 
with the pharaoh, employed a language which, though written in 
the usual cuneiform characters of the period, proves to be indi- 
vidual, Certain words of this language recur in vocabularies and 
are attributed by their ancient compilators to the language of 
Subartu. 

The fortunate discovery of the Hittite archives has contributed 
to our knowledge also of this language and this nation; there the 
respective people are called Hurrites. This term is used also in 
the Amarna letter which is composed in the Subartu ” language 
and may, therefore, be taken as a native designation. 

Archaeology has so far to only a relatively small extent devoted 
itself to the Hurritic problem. The excavations of Baron von 
Oppenheim at Tell Halaf are undoubtedly its main contribution. 
They have produced particularly interesting sculptures and a large 
amount of painted pottery. 

The interpretation of the complex facts has already caused much 
discussion.^ Ungnad’s book is an original and important contribu- 
tion to the subject. The author sets forth the thesis that the culture 
of Tell Halaf, characterized by the sculptures and the painted pot- 
tery, belongs to the Subareans whom he considers the basic popula- 
tion of Upper Mesopotamia since primitive times. He, then, shares 

^The author announces in his preface (p. v) that he could not take into 
consideration the pertinent publications which have appeared since 1933. 
This is very much to be regretted, particularly for the reason that with 
Herzf eld’s, The Tell Halaf (1934) an exception has been made. Remarks 
like those on p. 187 (middle of the page) are out of place because A. 
Moortgat in Die hildende Kunst des Alien Orients und die Bergvollcer and 
the reviewer in Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer have treated the subject in 
1933 and 1936 respectively. 
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and defends the opinion of the excavator of Tell Halaf, which has 
been eloquently advocated also by E. Herzfeld; he also opposes and 
wants to refute all those who make the Hurrites (Subareans) enter 
Mesopotamia not before the 20th century b. c. 

The book is divided into three parts. An introduction deals with 
the racial history of the Near East. The author stresses the fact 
that in Upper Mesopotamia a race dominates which is characterized 
by a flat occiput {“ Steilschadel ”). Its territory in the Near East 
coincides with that covered by painted ceramics {“ Buntkeramik ”) . 
The two features, according to Ungnad, are to be coordinated. A 
convenient term for this whole territory is looked for and found in 
the Subartu of the Akkadian inscriptions. 

The second part of the book, therefore, collects all references to 


the country Subartu and its inhabitants, the Subareans, from the 


cuneiform documents. It gives full information also on the extant 
linguistic evidence such as glosses and proper names. This part of 
the book is of value regardless of the attitude that may be taken 
towards the author’s main thesis. 

The third chapter turns to the interpretation of the collected 
evidence. It reaches the conclusion that Subartu, attested since the 
Akkad dynasty (middle of the Illrd millennium), extended from 
the Zagros and Western Persia in the East to Syria and the Medi- 
terranean coast in the West; the Hurrite confederacy of the Ilnd 
millennium, placed in the foreground by other scholars, is merely 
an episode in the long and significant history of the Subareans. 
The parallelism between the philological evidence and the archaeo- 
logical and anthropological facts, in Ungnad’s opinion, is so close 
that their coordination is not only justified but imperative. 

The reviewer’s criticisms can be limited to the first and the third 
chapters. 

The first chapter contains a good deal of mysticism. The prin- 
ciple that race, language, and culture are to be coordinated is highly 
disputable. No matter whether it can be applied in considering 
“primitive” times, it is certain that the condition in the Near 
East, during historic as well as prehistoric times, is far from 
“ primitive.” The variety of ethnic names — I mention the Khat- 
tians, Lullubeans, G-uteans, Kassites and Elamites; and how many 
may since have been entirely forgotten? — suggests a very complex 
situation which seems unduly simplified by the preponderance which 
Ungnad assigns to the Hurrites-Subareans. Furthermore we must 
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not draw hasty inferences from the ethnic situation of today con- 
cerning conditions in the IVth millennium b. c. Such a procedure 
involves a large margin of error, which in my opinion makes it 
practically valueless. And even if the existence of the “ Steil- 
schadel ” in Mesopotamia of the IVth millennium is admitted, how 
can we know that this race was primarily Subarean? Why not pre- 
Subarean? If the type persisted in spite of all ethnic movement, 
it cannot give any indication whatsoever of an ethnic significance. 

The “ Buntkeramik ” is treated as one of the achievements of the 
Hurrites-Subareans. Before it is used for historical conclusions, 
it should be properly located and dated. IJngnad takes for granted, 
first, that it covers all of Upper Mesopotamia ; second, that it exists 
throughout the entire history of its mounds. Both these supposi- 
tions are wrong ; in fairness to the author it must be added that this 
became clear only after the book had left his hand. 

The investigations of M. E. L. Mallowan in the Khabur valley 
have furnished the invaluable information that the so-called Tell 
Halaf ware ceases to occur only a little south of the Tell Halaf and 
seems to have been introduced from a more northern region.^ The 
valley of the lower Khabur is free from “ Buntkeramik,” and, we 
may add, none is known from the Euphrates valley. 

The stratification of the Tell Halaf has not yet been systematically 
investigated. The evidence lacking must be supplemented from 
other sites. It is known now from Arpachiyah,® that the Tell Halaf 

4 

ware precedes the 'Ubaid stage of the culture of Lower Mesopotamia ; 
from Chagar Bazar, ^ a site not far from the Tell Halaf, that it is 
Chalcolithic and is followed at this site, at approximately 3000 b. c., 
by a very different type of monochrome pottery after the mound had 
been abandoned for a considerable length of time. 

I may be relieved here from the duty of showing that the sculp- 
tures of Tell Halaf by no means certainly belong to the same 
archaeological layer as the painted pottery. I have discussed the 
matter at length elsewhere.® 

The alleged unity of facts, then, vanishes with thorough examina- 
tion. There remain dissociated features of the culture which may 
belong in quite different contexts. 


^IraqZ (1936). 3 f. ^ M. E. L. Mallowanj /rag 2 (1935). 1-178. 

*M. E. L. Mallowan, Iraq 3 (1936). 1-59. Cf. also L. W. Woolley on 
Carchemish in Iraq 1 (1934). 158-62. 

® Eethiter, Ghurriter und Assyrer (1936) , 87 ff. 
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Ungnad locates Subartu in the Mesopotamian plains, and this 
location is essential for his argument, blobody has denied this for 
the Ilnd millennium. Ungnad’s main eSort is to establish it for the 
Illrd millennium.® I cannot find that the evidence he offers is con- 
vincing. In fact, it consists of only one passage: the inscription 
of Naram-Sin published by Sidney Smith in Ur Excavations, Texts 
I, Royal Inscriptions no. 274 (Ungnad, pp. 43 f. and 117 f.). It 
contains the statement that the king conquered the territory ’’ of 
Subartu as far as the Cedar Forest, i. e. the Amanus {ibid. 275, 26) . 
The issaklcu of Subartu are mentioned in the sequel beside the lords 


of the “ Highlands 


J3 8 


It is true, the passage indicates a larger 


area of Subartu than had been previously assumed,® but the area 
indicated must be viewed in the light of the contemporaneous 
geography. The inscriptions of the Akkad dynasty make it per- 
fectly clear that the Euphrates valley and Syria did not belong to 
Subartu, but were in the hands of the Amurrites. The “ High- 
lands ” of the above passage, according to Sargon,^® include Mari, 
Yarmuti, and Ibla, and border on the Cedar Forest too. Subartu, 
then, must be pushed back to the north. It seems certain to me 
that there did not exist a Subartu which extended from Samarra 
and Kerkuk to Malatia and Carchemish when the Akkad dynasty 
conquered Syria and invaded Eastern Anatolia. The threat to the 
right flank of the conqueror would have been unbearable. Subartu, 
therefore, is to be located in the mountainous zone. It possibly 
included the basis of the Upper Tigris and circled around Assyria 


® It is strange that the author fails to cite the previous discussions of the 
problem: B. Landsberger, ZA NF 1 (1924), 228 ff.; C. J. Gadd, EA 23 
(1926), 65 ff.; Sidney Smith in Ur Excavations, Texts I (1928), p. 73; 


B. Landsberger, OLZ, 1931, 130. 

’ The usage of kalam in this context is exceptional ; I refrain, however, 


from questioning its legitimacy. 

® Some remarks on this inscription may be pertinent : for the ideogram 
contained in I 5 compare possibly Deimel 444, 69. Instead of hh-li-sa-ma, 
the duplicate in Istanbul Asariatika Muzeleri Nesriyati 12 (1934) pi. 5 
no. 10 offers e-ni-ir-ma (graphically very similar) ; a verbal form seems 
indispensable. In II I read TalEa-timKi and compare Ta/ilhat (J. Lewy, 
Die Kiiltepe-Texte der Sammlung Hahn, 47) . 


° Landsberger has admitted this in OLZ, 1931, 130. 

ioumBS V 34 4- XV 41 col. VI. Cf. B. Landsberger, ZA NF 1 (1924), 
232 ff. ; Sidney Smith, Ur Excavations, Texts I (1928), p. 79 ff.; B. Maisler, 
Untersuchungen zur alten GescMchte und Ethnographie Syriens und 

PaldsiincLS ( 1930 ) , 6 flf. 
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in the north, just as did the Hurri countries of the Hittites and the 
ISTairi countries of the Assyrians. With our present information, 
we cannot decide whether the region of Tell Halaf was Subarean 

or Amurritic.^^ 


It is a fact which has always been recognized that there were 
Hurrites (Subareans) in the country east of the Tigris during the 
period of the 3rd dynasty of Ur. It cannot be seen how their 
presence, as Ungnad asserts, deals a final blow to his opponents who 
deny the existence of a Subartu within the Mesopotamian plains at 
this time. The emphasis laid upon this point might be justified, 
could Ungnad present a fair collection of Subarean names from 
Mari, Sana, Tell Halaf, or similar places. The evidence, as it 
stands, simply shows that after the downfall of the Akkad dynasty 
— probably in connection with the Gutean movement — Subareans 
entered the territory between 'Adem and Upper Zab. It is safe to 
assume that they descended from the eastern mountains and the 
countries beyond, i. e. from the region where the Hammurabi period 
locates Subartu. 

To sum up, I can find in the sources no support whatsoever for 
the assumption that Upper Mesopotamia south of the Tur 'Abdln 
was ever included in Subartu before the Ilnd millennium. 

The question of the terminology, i. e. whether Subartu is to be 
preferred to Hurri land, Subareans to Hurrites, seems to me of 


minor importance. 


12 


The latter, as the hurwu-he um.ini ‘‘ Hurri- 

y W W 


tic country^’ of the Tusratta letter shows, has the advantage of 
being a native term. The existence of a hubur (pronounce huwur?) 
in the Sumerian column of geographical lists collecting ideograms 
of Subartu (Ungnad, p. 26) suggests that the term was not entirely 
unknown to Akkadians. The possibility must be kept in mind that 
subar, suwar, may be a mere dialectical variant of the same term ; 
we know, however, too little of Hurritic and its dialects to make a 
special point of this. 

Though Ungnad^s main thesis, in my opinion, is to be rejected, 


“ Ungnad strangely underrates the significance of the Amur rites. It is 
in definite contradiction to the sources if he admits (p. 149, note 2) only 
sporadic and ephemeral Amurritic domination in Upper Mesopotamia. 

I believe with Ungnad in the virtual synonymity of the two terms. 
The designation “man from SU,” in tablets of the 3rd dynasty of Ur 
(Ungnad, pp. 106, 137) must, however, be used more cautiously; only a few 
names of such people are Subarean. 
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the book has the merit of presenting the full evidence in the case. 
New materialj it is to be hoped^ will in the near future help to 
clarify further the situation. The publication of the Mari corre- 
spondence also seems very promising in this respect. Excavations 
in a more northern site^ best in Eecheriyah (Ungnad, p. 133) are 

most desirable. Baron von Oppenheim holds the concession; may 
he be enabled to use it ! 


A Hittite Glossary. Words of Known or Corijectured Meaning with 
Sumxrian and Akhadian Words Occurring in Hittite Texts. 
By Edgar H. Sturtevant. Second Edition. Philadelphia : 
Linguistic Society of America, University of Pennsylvania, 
1936. 193 pages. 


It is the great merit of E. H. Sturtevant to have provided all 
those interested in Hittite studies, particularly Indo-Europeanists, 
with an adequate and up-to-date introduction into Hittitology and 
its different aspects. His previous work to which the Comparative 
Grammar (1933) and the Chrestomathy (1935, in cooperation with 
G. Bechtel) bear witness, has now been rounded out by a new edi- 
tion of the Hittite Glossary, which replaces the first edition of 1931. 

Like its predecessor it is a full index to all contributions to 
Hittite lexicography. In the present stage of Hittitology its com- 
pilation was a necessary and useful undertaking. The pertinent 
literature has become so large and so widely scattered over numer- 
ous periodicals and publications that even those who work con- 
tinuously in this field cannot longer do without such a tool. This 
time also etymological discussions have been listed, a procedure 
which will be welcomed by all linguists who wish to benefit by the 
progress in Hittitology. An etymological dictionary of the Hittite 
language cannot yet reasonably be expected. Some references to 
original texts which have not yet been treated as a whole are 
occasionally included. 

The progress made in the five years which have elapsed since the 
first edition is evidenced by the fact that the book in its present 


There is reason for the hope that they may provide us with a detailed 
picture of the political situation immediately before Hammurabi’s conquests 
in the north. In the pertinent year-dates Mari, Esnunna, and Suhartu play 
an important part. Just these countries reappear in the specimen published 
by Thureau-Dangin in HA 33 (1936). 171 £f. 
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form contains more than twice the number of pages of the previous 
edition. This increase is only partly due to new items — as a matter 

of fact not a few items have been canceled as erroneous — but the 

• ♦ 

author has paid much more attention to grammatical forms and 
morphological derivatives. It is now much easier for beginners to 
identify forms which depart from the usual pattern. 

In a book like this it is quite easy for two different and incom- 
patible readings or interpretations of identical passages to be re- 
corded. This danger, as far as I can see, has successfully been 
avoided. I have found only two items which are included through 
such an error: BIMMTJ (p. 127); the passage really reads 
]E ha-ri-im-mi (Sommer, who is credited with having established 
the existence of the word, has corrected himself in Pdpanikri p. 13). 
IZZI, gen. of I8U is suspicious because of its ungrammatical form 
(you expect IZl, i. e. 181 ) ; it seems to be parallel to the preceding 
entry. 

The glossary employs a broad transcription of the original syllabic 
script. It is a necessary evil; any other procedure would cause 
confusion due to numerous variants. The reviewer has in conversa- 
tion with the author objected to the use of the macron,^ particularly 
in cases like a-ar-ri, e-es-zi; according to Akkadian usage the first 
vowel can hardly mean anything but an initial alif (glottal stop). 
In a-a-ra and a-a-an-t° an Akkadologist will believe that a i was 


implied (cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammaiih, sec. ed.. 


20 ff.). 


Another objection was against spellings like htvnJiwes{s)ar, 


hwrzhe/a 


Finally I do not 


believe that a q existed in the Hittite phonological system.^ To my 
remarks in Annalen des MurUlis, p. 267 ff., should be added the 
observation that the older Akkadian syllabary, from which the 
Hittite syllabary is derived, cannot have possessed special signs for 
the Semitic emphatics. Wherever qa etc. do occur, they must, 
therefore, be read otherwise. 

A few detailed remarks may be allowed. The reviewer wishes 
to make it clear that on all these errors and small corrections he 
blames himself explicitly ; he overlooked them when the manuscript 
was before him. 


^ On the use of the macron Sturtevant’s introductory remark on p. 15 
must be noticed. 

®This is also Sturtevant’s opinion; nevertheless he uses q in quoting 
forms which are included between parentheses after the lemmata. 
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esnas, gen. of eshar: reference to Ehelolf, OLZ, 1927, 29 seems 
appropriate. 

4 

harssan- is the only possible reading, not only because of the 
“ anaptyctic ” a in forms like har-a^-sa-na-za 2BoTU 23A II 
51, bnt also because of ha-ar-as-ni KBo II 19 rev. 13 and 
ha-ar-sa-nu-us KTJB V 7 rev. 20. 


^^^iUananas : add Gotze, Kulturg. 151, 158. 
istanzassas should be listed separately; it is the name of the deity 
belonging to the istanza(n)-. 
kalulupas : with gen. GIE-as “ toe ” (KBo I 51 rev. 10). 
karimn- has become suspicious, since Ehelolf has established siunas 
as the normal word for “ god ” ; it possibly means “ temple ” 
the preceding E “ house ” being a determinative. 

GIN : I am very much inclined to return to this reading; it is 
definitely favored by the evidence of the contemporary Nuzi 
texts. 

kut(t)as-. the nom. is kuts (ku-uz-za) according to Bo 2002 I 8, 14 

(unpublished). 

NiS DINGIR-L/ilf: Akkad, nesum (sic!) in this phrase means 
“live, recover,” cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA 18. 154; 23. 26. In 
Arabic na‘asa corresponds which explains the Akkad, e. 

SITU is plural; the sing, is SUTU; cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA 29. 

1911 

USTAHIZZU is to be omitted; it is taken from an Akkadian text. 
ZU'. cf. under GIN. 

The printing is excellent ; with Akkadian words a few wrong or 
missing accents have remained uncorrected. SIBIR is Sumerian, 
SIBU Akkadian and should be printed accordingly. 

This excellent tool, for which we are deeply indebted to Sturte- 
vant, will be used with gratitude by all workers in Hittite fields for 
many years to come. It is to be hoped that some day it may be 
replaced by a dictionary which will record the complete vocabulary 
of the published texts with the relevant Quotations. But this is a 

project which is far in the future. 

Albeecht Goetze. 


Yale University. 
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Studies in Dravidian Philology. By K. Eamakrishnaiah. Madras : 
University of Madras, 1935. Pp. x -j- 185. 3 sh. 

The chief widely differing Dravidian tongues are Kanara, Tamil, 
Telugu, Tulu, in the south; Brahui, Gondi, Kui, Kurukh, in the 
north. Their interrelations are fairly well shown by their forms 
of demonstrative pronouns. Kanara has m. ava < *awan < '“'aan 

< *asan; f. avalu < '-^awal < *aal < *asal; m. f. pi. avaru < *awar 

< *aar < *ahar; n. adu < *atu < *at < *aSi; n. pi. avu < *awi. Tamil 
has m. avan; f. aval; m. f. pi. avar; n. atu; n. pi. avai < *awas, an 


accusative used for the nominative. Tulu has m. d]e representing 
*d < *aan < *asan combined with the ordinary nominative-ending 
-e; f. aha < *asal; m. f. pi. ana < *ahar; n. au < ^aSu < *aS < *a8i; 
n. pi. aihulu for '^‘ai < *av)i. Telugu has m. van- < *asan, nom. 
vadu < *awdndu <( *aa7itru < *asarntu < *asanuntu; m. f. pi. vdru; 
n. adi, used also for the feminine ; n. pi. avi. It has lost the f . *aal- 

< *asal, nom. *aantru <( *asalunhi, because of formal confusion with 
the masculine. Gbndi has m. on- < *aun < *aivan <( *aan <( *asan, 
nom. or < *awatru < *aantru < *asanuntu; m. pi. dr < ’'‘ahar; n. ad 

< *a8i; n. pi. au < ^'awi. Kui has m. aan- < *asan, nom. aandzu 

< *aandru < *aaniru < *asanuntu; m. pi. aaru < ■'^'ahar; n. dri <( '^aU; 
n. pi. dvi < *awi. Kurukh has m. as < *asan ; m. f . pi. ar ; n. ad, 
used also for the feminine; n. pi. ahrd, perhaps from Aryan sarva 
(all). Brahui demonstratives lack gender -forms. 

From this outline it is clear that the eight tongues differ greatly 
in fonology and morfology, except that Kanara is rather closely 
connected with Tamil. Any serious historic study of Dravidian 
must take into account at least these eight tongues. Eamakrish- 
naiah’s book does not give a single word-form from any one of the 
northern tongues. It therefore cannot be considered a really 
scientific work. 

The first chapter deals with the general history of Dravidian and 

4 

the Dravidians. The second and third chapters are made up of 
speculations on the source of various verb-suffixes and noun-suffixes. 
The fourth chapter discusses nouns and their relations to verbs. 

In these four chapters I find little of importance. Some of the 
author’s statements are surprising. In § 3 we read that the excava- 
tions at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ‘‘ go to prove ... the identity 
of their civilisation with that of the Dravidians.” This is news to 
me. § 13 seems decidedly unlucky. Here the author begins his 
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discussion of Dravidian speech with a statement that var (come), 
tar (bring), i; (give) and (shine) are primary roots. A knowl- 
edge of Kui would have shown him that the r of var- and tar- is 
not radical; it represents the personal-object suffix. Moreover ta-, 
with the variants tai- and te-, is a compound made up of *et and 
a demonstrative ai-suffix; and i- was extracted from a compound 


of 


= 1 : 


■suffix 


Farther on we read of the 


pronominal roots na (I) and nl (thou). These are not root-forms; 
they are alterations of basic en and Hs, lengthened from en and *is, 
as I have shown in Dravidian Developments. On the same page we 


read : 
guages 


like the roots in Sanskrit 
never found in actual use 


• • 


Dravidian roots are used 


. . . as a form of imperative : po 


go 


tar 


bring, padu 


fall.’’ 


Universal negatives are dangerous. Allowing for fonologic changes, 
Latin % (go) and fer (bring) and English go and hring are root- 
forms just as truly as po and td. I do not know where the author 
found such a word-form as tar ; there is a present-stem tar-, replaced 
by ta- in the past and by td in the imperative, in Kanara-Kelan- 
Tamil. And po is hardly a root-form; the root was rather or 
*hd : the short vowels o and a are found in the imperative of Telugu, 
which seems to be the author’s native tongue ; & is found in Kurku 
Id (go). As Kolarian does not seem to show voicing-changes of 
initial occlusives, we may assume that la represents Dravidian *lo 
or *hd. Telugu padu is not a root, nor even a stem; the stem is 

pad-, and the root perhaps *pat. 

In § 14 we read : “ Strictly speaking, there is nothing like a case 
in these languages.” Kanara has dnu <( *jdn <( *en (I) with the 
genitive ena ; Tamil has fan and -en, g. ena ; Telugu has enu, g. nd 

nd < *end; G-5ndi has and < *enen, 


<( *dn, g 


<; •^ena; 

g. nd- < *end; Brahui has I < *en, g. hand < *end {Dravidian De- 
velopments § 65) ; Kurukh and Malto have en, with evidence of a 
former genitive *end or *ena. We know, as well as anything his- 
toric can be known, that early Dravidian en had the genitive ena 
or *end. This genitive was just as truly a case as tui is a case of 
tie in Latin, or its a case of it in English. It is possible that ena 
*hutiras (my horse) developt from en a *hutiras (me that horse), 
but that does not alter the fact that ena is and long has been a 

genitive. 

In chapter 2 the author discusses Caldwell’s theorizing about the 
nast-sufSx d or t, and concludes that it represents Htu from i- 
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(give) . Kanara I- has the past-stem itt-, which contains the i-sufEx, 
so the explanation explains nothing. We simply know that early 
Dravidian had i or tZ as a suffix of the past and it as a suffix of the 
perfect {AJP 50. 150) : that is the limit of our knowledge on that 

point. 

In chapter 3 the author assumes that ^avan was the early form 
of Telugu van- (that), and that it developt by a mysterious fono- 
logic process thru ^'avanu, *avandu, *vdndu, to the nominative 
vadu; and he declares that the -du cannot properly be called a 
nominative-ending. A knowledge of Kurukh would have taught 
him that Tamil avan and Telugu van- are derived from *asan. In 
nearly all varities of early Dravidian there was a tendency to drop 
final consonants. The m. *asan and the f. became confused 
in a single form *asa, leading to the use of the neuter singular for 
the feminine in Kurukh-Malto. In Gondi-Kui and Telugu an 
attempt was made to remedy the ambiguity of *asa by adding untu 
(being) to the stems: these tongues developt the nominatives 
*asanuntu and *asaluntu. But fonetie changes leveled these forms 
too: *asanuntu became ''"asarntu and *aantru’, *asaluntu changed 
thru ^asanilu to *aantru, and the neuter singular had to be used 
for the feminine. The leveled form became m. ^awatru, *awaRu, 
*auru, or in Gondi; aandzu in Kui; *atvandu, *vdndu, vadu in 
Telugu. The -du of vadu is therefore a true nominative-ending. 
The author is likewise wrong in declaring that -lu is not a nomina- 
tive-ending in the plural of Telugu nouns. In Telugu stnlu, gen. 
stnla, dat. stnlalcu, acc. stnlanu, voc. strlldrd (women), -lu is a 
nominative-ending Just as much as the -es of muUeres, or rather 
more so, for mulieres is accusative and vocative also, while stnlu is 
nominative alone. Of course the -lu is a plural-ending too, as the 
author says ; but so is Latin -es. 

In chapter 4 the author assumes hi, with the variant vi, as a noun- 
suffix. The only example of the hi-sn&x given is Kanara Icihi [ !] 
(ear). The Kanara word is kivi; Icihi is hardly possible as a native 
word-form in Kanara, This hihi is put beside Tamil Tcelvi (hear- 
ing) and Icel- (hear). The Tamil word is Icelvi from Jcel-; it cannot 
be compared directly with Icivi. Tamil has two words for “ ear,” 
cevi = Kanara hivi ; and Tcdtu, with d <^au ou eu, corresponding 
to Kurukh xehdd. Perhaps these words are connected with Icel- 
< *]cel ; we might assume Icivi <( *Miuis and xehdd <( *MwiSa. Tulu 
Tcehi seems to call for *]cedwis < *hlwiZis, which would do equally 
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well for Kni, as Kui has r for intervocalic d: kriu <( *kediu <( *lcedwis 
< *]clwiSis. 

At the end of the book is an appendix of 46 pages^ in which the 
author attempts to give the root-forms of a large number of words, 
chiefly verbs. But he does not show any true understanding of the 
basic principles of fonology. His first example is Kanara aBi-, 
Tamil aBi-, Telugu eRug- (know), with an assumed root aRi. He 
ought to know that Dravidian R (voiceless r) is a derivative of 
something else, namely Z or n or r in contact with a voiceless sound. 
The fourth example is Kanara uri-, Tamil eri-, Telugu eri- (burn), 
with a highly unreasonable root eri. A possible southern basis 
might perhaps be *on, but I think it is better to assume *wri, which 
by combination with Brahui hus- < *urs < *uris becomes *wris. The 
crowning example of weak fonology seems to be sa, given as the root 
of Kanara sd-, Tamil cci-, Telugu ca- (die). Kanara s regularly 
represents an older c. Tamil has the past tense cetten, with e evi- 
dently older than the a of the present tense; cp. ena (my) beside 
jdn < *en <( (I). The northern i;-forms show that cd- and ce- 

eame from *he-, or perhaps from *ge-. So*so-, instead of being the 
“ probable primitive form,’’ as the author calls it, is the form 
furthest away from the root. 


Edwin H. Tuttle. 


Washington, D. C. 


of 


By Ananda K, Coomaeas 


WAMT. Cambridge: Harvaed Hnivbesitt Press, 1935. Pp. 


+ 


$3.50. 


La Sculpture de Bodligayd. Par Ananda K. Coomaraswamt. Ars 
Asiatica XVIII. Paris: Lbs editions d’aet et d’histoirb, 
1935. Pp. iv + 74, with 1 plan and 70 plates. 200 francs. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy’s Elements of Buddhist Iconography, with 
his Yahsas and numerous other publications, explains a number of 
motifs in Indian art and helps to transfer them from the category 
of ornamental to that of significant. Every one of these writings 
is a contribution of high importance and the result of prolonged 
research and acute analysis. In studying Buddhist iconography he 
Justifiably seeks origins in pre-Buddhist sources and looks for en- 
lightenment from contemporary non-Buddhist material. It is a 
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method which produced good results in his study of the origin of 
the Buddha image, and is indicated for the examination of all 
Buddhist types. 

In his Elements of Buddhist Iconography he is trying to establish 
Vedic sources for the Buddha’s Wisdom Tree, which he equates with 


World 


Wheel 


World 


place of the Buddha’s Lotus Throne, which he finds is the central 
point of the universe, the seat of Agni. The amount of material 
which he has collected on all these points, almost all of it new, is 
impressive; and he has established the point that there is a con- 
nection between the Buddhist symbolism and Vedic materials. 

But there is an implication, which sometimes seems so strongly 
expressed as to exclude any other interpretation, that Buddhist 
symbology from the beginning has contained all the mystical con- 
tent that can be found in the most advanced Vedic texts and later 
Buddhist literature. This point of view I find it difficult to accept. 
Take, for example, the Buddha’s Wisdom Tree and the Vedic 
Tree of Life. I do not believe it is correct to state, or imply, that 
the Buddhist tree of enlightenment has always, and among all 
Buddhists, had the full significance that can be attached to the 
Vedic Tree of Life in the most esoteric (brahmodya) type of Vedic 
thought. That type of Vedic thought is consciously recondite — 
as in RV. I. 164, which does not mean to be intelligible to any but 
the initiated. In finding origins and explanations for the Buddha’s 
tree, I should attach considerably more importance than I find 
expressed in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s book to the folklore notions of 
tree-worship, which appears to go back to the Indus Valley seals. 
Indeed that sort of approach to the problem is followed in Dr. 
Coomaraswamy’s Bodhgaya, as it was in connection with other 
problems in his Yalcsas. In a historical survey of the symbol and 
its use, the folk beliefs should probably come first ; later the type so 
established was rationalized and the interpretation elaborated by 
mystic speculation. The situation with Indian plastic symbolism 
seems to me comparable with that of word treatment in the Nirukta 
and the Mimahsa, which do not give correct etymology, that is, 
origin of the words, but rather the mystical association of words by 
sound for esoteric exegesis and application. 
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The appeal of early Buddhism seems to have been to the folk; at 
least down to the time of Asoka and the first Buddhist monuments^ 
and it is to be presumed that to the folk whom x4.soka’s pious inscrip- 
tions and noble columns were to edify the meaning of the symbols 
was direct and obvious, not remotely speculative and mystical. 
Possibly even at Asoka’s time advanced mystics were giving remote 
interpretations to the symbols, but Asoka’s own simple words on his 
columns would not indicate that he was moved by their speculations 
and thought of them as the ideas he wanted to symbolize. The 
wheel at Sarnath meant the Law and its preaching, but it did not 
also mean everything else connoted by the wheel to late Vedic 
thought and esoteric Buddhism. Later these recondite ideas may 
have come to influence the plastic art, especially in the ornament 
of monuments belonging to mystical sects. Dr. Coomaraswamy^s 
splendid study, therefore, seems to me open to some modification 
in the line of historical treatment, so as to work out the symbology 
from origins, probably simple and obvious, to more specialized 
application of varying sorts. That is to indicate that there were 
more varieties of Buddhism than an advanced mysticism, just as 
there were more varieties of mediaeval European Christianity than 
the kind represented by Eckhart, and that these other varieties hold 
as important a place, perhaps even a more important place, in giving 
motifs to the plastic art. 

His study of Bodhgaya is the sort of thing which we need literally 
in dozens for India, yet have only in a handful. It is a complete 
survey of the ancient site — its history, its architecture, its sculpture, 
its iconography. It even summarizes inscriptional material, although 
Dr. Coomaraswamy states that this topic is beyond his full control 
and the book’s scope. It covers, on the topics treated, the literature 
to date of publication, advances well substantiated new explanations 
of some details, and points out what is still to be explained at the 
site. There are excellent illustrations of all the remains. It is a 
scholar’s guide and source book. 
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Indian Pictorial Art as developed in Booh-Illustrations. By 

Hirananda Sastei. Gaekwad’s Archaeological Series, No. 1. 

Baroda: Baeoda State Press, 1936. Pp. iv + 24, with 19 

plates. 13 as. 

The Gaekwad of Baroda is justly honored as one of the most able 
rulers of modern India, whose state shows the result of his interest 
in education, public health, and his people’s welfare in general, and 
whose outside activities show his concern with human questions on 
a large scale. A man of great appreciation for things of the spirit 
as well as those of the flesh, he has established a library and research 
publication department at Baroda, which has now attained an unex- 
celled position in Indie scholarship for its Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. He has recently established a department of achaeology for 
his state, and appointed as its director Dr. Hirananda Sastri, retired 
Government Epigraphist for India. In view of the many important 
archaeological monuments in the Baroda state and the possibility 
that sites existing there will on excavation prove important, this 
new venture is one of significance to Indie scholarship. 

In the first volume of the Gaekwad’s Archaeological Series the 
director sets out to refute the alleged opinion of other scholars that 
India did not have a pictorial art of book-illustration. In recent 
years, certainly, no one has held this opinion, and Dr. Sastri’s thesis 
seems a man of straw hardly worth while for anyone to attack. 

In his discussion he adduces some interesting diagrams from 
manuscripts, which come under the head of book-illustration, al- 
though hardly of pictorial art, and are valuable in showing the 
early history of a phase of book-illustration, at least allied to pic- 
torial art. He also cites some literary passages on mudras (hand- 
poses) of the sort illustrated in some manuscripts. 

The main part of his booklet deals with painting from Gujarat. 
Most of his material is of small importance, as adding little to 
known and published types of illustration, but he shows two illus- 
trated folios of a manuscript of Hemacandra’s Siddhahemala- 
ghuvrtti, not dated, but thought by Dr. Sastri to be of the 12th 
century. It may be ; but the paintings, as far as I can see from the 
very small and poor reproductions, are much like dated illustrations 
I know in 13th century manuscripts. 

He also, strangely, advances an illustrated paper manuscript of the 
Jaina Kalpasutra as a work of Vikrama Samvat 1125 (a. d. 1068). 
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He bases his opinion on the eolophonj which reads vihramasamvat 
1125 dlpamaladine saiddhantihasiromanineniicandrasurina, svacit- 
hose sthdpitam. Since no such early paper manuscript is known for 
India, this would be a startling discovery; so too its illustrations 
would be the earliest known miniature paintings from western 
India. The date and Dr. Sastri’s conclusions are fallacious. It is 
to be noted that the colophon does not claim to make any statements 
about the time when the manuscript was copied; it merely states 
that “ On Diwali day, in the year Vikrama Samvat 1125, the shri 
Nemicandra, crest-jewel of the Scripture, fixed [the text] in his 
heart (i. e., committed it to memory?).” The handwriting of the 
colophon is obviously different from that of the rest of the work, 
as appears in Dr. Sastri’s reproductions; notice the difference in 
making d (especially the “tail”), v (squarer in the colophon than 
elsewhere), m (much larger opening in the colophon), s, p, h. The 
final sentence is a later addition; how the erroneous date got into 
it I do not venture, or need, to guess. The very appearance of the 
manuscript is against this manuscript being early, even for paper, 
which became common for books in western India around 1400. 
In the earliest known reliably dated paper manuscripts the pro- 
portion of dimensions is closer to that of the dimensions of the palm 
folios. Here the proportions are those of positively dated manu- 
scripts of the early 16th century. The folios of this manuscript 
compare almost exactly with those of manuscript He in my 
Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpasutra (see p. 3, and Mg. 15), 
which is dated Yikrama Samvat 1577 (a. d. 1520). Similarly, Dr. 
Sastri^s manuscript has the same number of lines to the page, the 
same large writing, the same style of festooned lozenge-ornaments 
to mark the (old) string-hole spot and page-number spots. The 
paintings are placed in the same way, and the whole appearance of 
the page is similar. Many other 16th century manuscripts of the 
same style are known; and the 16th century, or possibly late 15th 
century, is the earliest date that can by any means whatever be 
assigned to his manuscript. The style of painting is also similar. 
Earlier dated paper manuscripts appear in my Kalpasutra: see 
B 17. 2277, Hd, Hf, M 18. 104. For manuscripts, all palm, of a 
period only shortly after that to which he assigns his paper manu- 


Kdlaha 


W. Nohman Beown. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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La Peinture Iranienne, sous les demiers Abhasides et les Il-Khans. 
Par Ivan Stchoukine. Bruges : Impuimeuie Ste. Catherine, 
1936. 188 pp., XLVI plates. 

I 

The History of Persian Painting, as Dr. Stchoukine properly 
lays down in his preface, now linds itself facing the delicate study 
of problems of detail. To this study he devotes his witty, lucid, 
and judicious book. After an admirable resume of the theories of 
his predecessors in the field, upon whose militant asseverations his 
courtesy is not the least pointed of his comments, he assembles a 
much-needed corpus of manuscripts and of historical references, 
and embarks on a detailed analysis of the paintings in his list. 

This analysis seems to establish his general thesis. Abbasid 
painting, in spite of heterogeneous influences, is predominantly 
Iranian: far-Eastern influences which are in full play at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century gradually give way to the calmer 
line and gay polychromy of the old Iranian style. So far (and 
so far, it is to be observed, he follows closely the scheme indicated 
by M. de Lorey),^ and in his discrimination of three successive 
Mesopotamian styles, primitive, realistic, and stylised, his analysis 
supports the validity of the categories he employs. 

But minuter attention suggests that an important factor in the 
formulation of the mature Persian style is neglected by Dr. Stchou- 
kine. Although he mentions Ibn Bawwab the calligrapher as a 
fresco-artist, and takes al-Wasiti, the calligrapher-painter of the 
Schefer Hariri, as the typical master of his second Mesopotamian 
period, he barely pays the customary lip-service to calligraphy as 
a decisive factor in the evolution of Persian painting. Prom this 
omission follows his mistaken attribution of the characteristic fine 
line to far-Eastern sources. The turbans and drapery of the Hariri 
Schefer,^ and, still more definitely, such drawings as the British 
Museum sketch (repr. Gluck & Diez, Kunst des Islam 503b) dis- 
play a line as fine as any in the Mongol period. Again, the asym- 
metrical compositions of that period derived from older Iranian 
formulae (cf. the “ Death of Moses,” in the Jami' al-Tawarikh,® 


1 « 


La Peinture Musulmane. 


L’Ecole de Bagdad 


(GBA 1933) and 


“L’Ecole de Tabriz” {RAA 1935). 


^ A list of reproductions is given by Stchoukine, p. 71, No 3. 
® Blochet, Musulman Painting, PL XLIX. 
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with Erasistratus and his Eamulus ” in the Sarre collection, 
Berlin).^ 

Dr. Stchoukine neglects ceramic painting, an invaluable index of 
the pictorial art destroyed, in its more destructible vehicles, by 
the Mongol invasion. The figured pottery, of Eayy, Kaslian, and 
Sava, represents a school of painting, flourishing in central Persia 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from which many of the 
most critical characteristics of Mongol and Timurid art derive. 
Plere is a lively naturalism expressed in purely calligraphic line. 
Here, long before the Mongol invasion, is a round, linear -featured 
face of “ Mongol ” type which vitiates Dr. Stchonkine’s analysis 
(p. 13S), and offers a sharp contrast with the heavy-featured face 
of Raqqa ceramics, so close to the late Mesopotamian illustrations. 
That this linear style was not confined to ceramics the existence of 
some frescoes from the Kevorkian collection ® offers proof. 

A just formulation of the component elements in Mongol paint- 
ing is impossible without the collation of more material than Dr. 
Stchoukine offers. But even if his categories were too hastily 
chosen, and his order imposed rather than educed, nevertheless his 
book strikes an attitude of careful observation which future writers 
will probably be wise to imitate. His studies pick out Byzantine, 
Chinese, or Sasanian features, all perhaps really external to the 
body of an art which was organic and, from Saljuq times at least, 
continuous; but the native features must be traced with the same 
conscientious care as Dr. Stchouldne’s, by those who wish to es- 
tablish its claim to originality on a scientific basis. 

Eric Scheoedee. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



® One of these is in the possession of Fogg 


Art Museum, Harvard College. 


Others are now (Jan. 1937) on exhibition there. 
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SovidhinirmoconasutrcL, VexpUcation des m^ysteres. Texte tibetain 
' edite et traduit par Etienne Lamottb. Eeciieil de travaiix 
publies par les mertibres des Conferences d’Histoiee et de 
Philologie, 2® Serie, 34® Paseicule, Louvain: 1935. Pp. 378. 
Price 30 belgas ; 75 French francs. 


The Samdhinirmocanasutra is another important Buddhist text 
whose Sanskrit original has been lost. It has been preserved only 
in translation: one Tibetan and five Chinese,- of which two are 


incomplete. In addition there are four commentaries in Tibetan, 


one of which is a translation of Yiian-ts'e’s 



Chinese com- 


mentary. Dr. Lamotte has edited ^ the Tibetan text and translated 
it with line and page references to Hsiian-tsang’s translation. Of 
the commentaries only the one by Asahga has been used. 

This text is a catechism of Mahayana Buddhist doctrine, valid, 
according to the author, for the first centuries of the Christian era. 
It would seem to have been compiled gradually of different short 
texts during the second century and to have reached final form by 
the beginning of the third. It is slightly later than the Dasa- 
bhumika and the Kasyapaparivarta, and contemporary with the 
oldest parts of the Laiikavatara. Dr. Lamotte has made a genuine 
contribution to our studies by making easily available a text that 
should be very useful as an introduction to Mahayana Buddhism. 
Both the catechistic style of the text itself and the numerous com- 
mentaries and translations provide excellent material for a first 
seminar in Buddhism. 

The present volume is an excellent piece of work, and the reviewer 
is glad to recommend it; he hopes that it will be consulted by all 
interested in Buddhism, and, particularly, that it will receive the 
extensive use in classes that it deserves. It exhibits the high degree 
of care and thought to be expected of a man who has had the good 
fortune to work for ten years under the tutelage of such a master 
as Professor Louis de La Vallee Poussin. 

The edition of this text should provoke among Sanskritists a 


^ This form is guaranteed by the Tibetan transliteration. The Tibetan 
title is Ephags-pa Dgons~pa Ees-par hgrel-pa Theg-pa Chen-pohi Mdo. 

® Nanjio 154-156, 246, 247. Lamotte says nothing about the lost Chinese 
commentaries; cf. Bukkyddaijii 1028C. 

• The transcription of Das’s dictionary is followed with the one exception 
that eh is used for sh. 
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series of articles in the attempt to clarify the semasiology of samdhi 
and the verb samdha. Wassiljew * has translated the title of our 
SLitra as “ Erlauterung des Willens, wortlich Losung der Verbin- 


dung.” 


Bendall and de La Vallee Poussin ® would translate 


as 


mystery” or secret.” Lamotte recalls that the Tibetan ren- 
dering of the word, dgons-pa, “ purpose ” or “ intend,” is most 
frequently used to translate ahUpraya, '‘intention.” He then 
assumes that dgons-pa and samdhi are possibly abbreviations for 
Idem-por dgohs-pa and abhisamdhi, “ intentional teaching,” and 
suggests the translation “ hidden intention.” Paramartha’s Chinese 
translation renders this difficult word literally by chieh |p, “ joint.” 


translation renders this difficult word literally by chieh |p, “ joint.” 
The two partial translations attributed to Gunabhadra employ the 
term hsiang-hsu which is the equivalent of either samdhi or 

samtdna. On the other hand, both Bodhiruci and Hsiian-tsang 




profound secret. 


6 


After having admitted on p. 12 that the title of his text means 
literally " Sutra detachant les noeuds,” Lamotte (cf. especially 
p. 20-21) misunderstands the title of Paramartha^s translation. 
It is impossible for me to believe that chieh can represent here 
anything other than a translation of samdhi whereas Lamotte would 
take the word with the preceding chieh ^ as the translation of 
nirmocana. He would have done better to follow Hanjio. 

It is surprising, to say the least, that in the list of sources no 


mention is made of Yuan-ts^S’s Chieh-shen-mi-ching 8u 
published in Kyoto, Suppl., 1. 34. 4, 5 and 1. 35. 1, while the Tibetan 
translation of this commentary is noted. On p. 17 Lamotte asks a 
question which I find incomprehensible : “ Pourquoi existe-t-il un 
commentaire de Ven-tshig sur le chap. IX seulement?” "Ven- 
tshig,” as Lamotte well knows (cf. p. 11), is the Tibetan trans- 
literation of Yiian-ts'e (sixth century Yiwan-ch'iak), who, ac- 
cording to a brief notice in Swig Kao-seng-chuan ^ 4 (Taisho 50. 
727B), was a student in the time of Hsuan-tsang. His commentary 


* Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 1860, p. 152. 

^ Musdon, 1906. 

® The translation of the title of our sutra given in Sakaki’s Mahavyut. 
1359, Kuang-k‘ai Chdn-shih Ching (something like “Re- 

vealing-truth-sutra ” ) , may be passed over as a late, euphemistic, vague 
rendering. 

'^Cf. also Liu-hsileh-seng Chuan 22 Kyoto, Supplement, 

3. 6. 5. 420aA. 
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was originally on the ten chapters of the Sanidhi , but the text 
published in two and one half volumes of the Kyoto tripitaka lacks 
the last chapter, the commentary to chapter 10 of the 8amdhi°. 
Since nothing is said to the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose 
that Yuan-ts'e’s work has been preserved intact in the Tibetan trans- 
lation, for it covers three volumes in the Tanjur. Therefore, La- 

motte’s question is to be deleted. 

Given the difficulty of access to editions of the Kanjur and 

Tanjur, it may be helpful to students if the reviewer appends to 
this notice the variations he noted between the text as edited by 
Lamotte and the Karthang edition of the Kanjur. For this purpose 
the following pages of Lamotte’s edition have been collated: 31-45, 


88-97, 149-166. 


f(rom) l){ofdom), thams cad kyis ye; 5f 


J dam; 3f 


f 


in med. 33, 5, legs par bsam pa. 
36, 10, mtheh bas brjod du; SO, bai 


/ 


• • 


SO 


w ^ 

/. 37, 6, bah bahi tshegs. 

3nam; 1/ /. 6., gsol pa dan 
b dan / don ; 1 S, dan / d( 


/ 


/ 


41, S, pa ni nan; 13, bdag gi yohs. 


/ 


kyi mtshan ma. 


/. b., dan / 


dam. 


/. b., dan / don dam; S f 


f. b.j brnan dan; 7 f. b., dan / 
90, Iff. b., ma yin [ma yin] . 
de Itar. 92, 15 f. b., pa / riii 


b., med pas [tsani. 88, 15 
a. 89, 11, sems dpas legs. 
91, 1)., ges pa ni dmigs ; 10, yin pa de 


)a dan /; 10 f. b., rjes 
94, 9 f. b., gzhol pa / 
f. b., /gnes gyur pa; 6 f. b., ba la hbab pa [43'’] /. 96, 


su brtan pa; last line, rjes su hbah ba dbah. 


/. b., yin pa de ni / ; 4- f 


97, 8, med cih dpyad. 


149, 3, chos sku zhes. 150, 11, dkah ba spyed pa; 12, tu ston po 


dan. 152, 5, la logs par. 


dan / de. 158, / 
hid kyi yohs. 1( 
lus phun sum tshogs. 
hes. 


/ rkyen 
/. b., bf 


/. b., / de [la gzhan; 6 f. b., pa bsten pahi ; 5 f 


f. b., / zaho byed do /. 164, 3, rigs gih sa; 11/., 


/ 


166, 3, dgohs pa 
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Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese Turhe- 

stan. Selected and translated by P. W. Thomas. Part I: 

Literary Texts. Oriental Translation Fund, New Series^ Vol. 

32. London, 1935. Pp. x + 323. 

Professor Thomas has collected into this volume translations of, 
with one exception, all the Tibetan literary references to Chinese 
Turkestan. The Tibetan materials secured by Sir Aurel Stein 
will be discussed in Part II of the publication which will form a 
second volume. While all of us are grateful for this genuine con- 
tribution, it is most regrettable that there seems to be no intention 
of printing the texts themselves. So great, however, are the diffi- 
culties attendant upon any attempt to obtain Tibetan books, that no 
Tibetanist should feel his job complete until he has published the 
text of any translation. Such is the worthy example set by Dr, 
E, Lamotte in his Camdhinirmocanasiitra, and it is earnestly hoped 
that Professor Thomas will agree to this principle in practice. 

The present volume contains careful, annotated translations with 
introductions of the following material: 1, Oosrhga-vydharana or 
Ri-glah-ru Luh-bstm-pa (The Prophecy of Gosrhga), Narthang 
Kanjur, mDo 30(a) .336b®-354b^; 2, Arhat-Samghavardhana-vya- 
Icarana or dGra-bcom-pa dGe-hdun-hphel-gyi Luh-bstan-pa (The 
Prophecy of the Arhat Samghavardhana), Narthang Tanjur, mDo 
94(ne) .412-420; 3a, Lihi-yul-gyi Luh-bstan-pa (The Prophecy of 
the Li Country), Narthang Tanjur, mDo 94 (»e) .420b®-424a; 3b, 
Li-yul-gyi Lo-rgyus (The Annals of the Li Country), op. cit. 424b^- 
444a^; 4, Dri-ma-med-pahi-hod-hyis Shus-pa (The inquiry of Vima- 
laprabha), Narthang Kanjur, mDo 13 (pa) .339-418; 5a, Sthaviro- 
panimantrana (Invitation of Elders), Narthang Tanjur, mDo 94. 
403b'‘-412b®; 5b, The Sandal Image of Buddha, Narthang Tanjur, 
rGyud 85(r'w) .142a^-144a®; 5c, Selections from the Padma-bhahi 
Thah-yig (Writing of the Pronouncements of Padma[sambhava]), 
which circulates in a separate xylograph volume and is not to be 
found in either the Kanjur or the Tanjur; 5d, Selections from the 

U-rgyan-guru-Padma-hbyuh-gnas-hyi sKyes-rabs-rnam-thar (Ac- 
count of the Lives of the Guru Padmasambhava of Udyana), which 
also circulates only in separate editions; 5e, Selections from the 
rGyal-rabs-gsal-bahi Me-loh (Mirror Exhibiting the Eoyal Line- 
age), which circulates only in a separate edition; 5f, A selection 
beginning at p. 50a® from the bKah-hgyur-rin-po-chehi gSuh-par 
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Srid-gsum rGyan-gcig rDzu-hplirul-qm-rtahi dKar-chag No-mtshar- 
ihod-pa-rgya-mtshohi We-mig (Key to the Marvellous Ocean of 
Compilations, An index to the Miraculous Vehicle, the Single Orna- 
ment of the Triple World, the Printed Word of the Precious Kan- 
jur) ; 6, Li-yul-chos-lcyi Lo-rgyus (The Eeligious Annals of the Li 
Country), from a Tun-huang MS now catalogued at the French 
Biblioth^ue Kationale as Fonds Pelliot tibetam No. 25 Jf.. 

James R. Waee. 

Harvard University. 


Yuen Ming Yuen, UOeuvre Architeciurale des Anciens Jesuites au 
XV IIP Siecle, by Maurice Adam. Pei-p’ing : Impeimerie 
DES Lazaeistes, 1936. Pp. xiv, 44. Profusely illustrated. 

Yuen Ming Yuen, or Yiian Ming Yiian, is the name of the most 

famous suburban palace of the Manchu emperors of China. It 

was one of a large group of imperial villas lying in a well-watered 

and historic region extending from five to ten miles northwest of 

old Peking close to the present sites of Yenching and Tsinghua 

universities. The climax of the palace building in this region, as 

well as the climax of the splendor and prestige of the Manchu 

dynasty, came during the reign of Emperor Chhen Lung (or 

Kfien-long), 1735-96, and at this time Jesuit missionaries at his 

court were employed to construct a set of European palaces in a 

small park immediately adjacent to the walls of the Yiian Ming 
Yiian. 

Maurice Adam, who died in 1932 at the age of forty-three, had 

collected considerable material which he intended to use in a history 

of the imperial palaces of China. That part of his work which 

dealt with the Jesuit missionaries and the European buildings at 

the Yiian Ming Yiian was so nearly complete at the time of the 

author’s death that his friends arranged to have that part edited 

and published as a memorial to him. The title of the work as 

published should not be understood as indicating a complete treat- 
ment of the whole Yiian Ming Yiian. 

In his descriptions of the European buildings M. Adam gives 
us some strikingly new information, e. g., on the festival of the 
Yellow Flowers in the Labyrinth: the use of two of the buildinas 
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by the famous Hsiang Hei (Chhen Lung’s Mohammedan concu- 
bine) ; and the painting of the panorama of a foreign town in 
western perspective on brick walls to represent the city of Aksou 
(home of Hsiang Lei), instead of a European town as had been 
supposed previously. This information would be more valuable 
to students of the history of this palace if the editors had sup- 
plied references to Adam’s authorities for these interesting 
statements. 

The work consists in part of long quotations from the sources. 
One of these is the famous letter from Father Attiret in 1743 
describing the Yiian Ming Yuan before the construction of the 
foreign buildings (pp. 3-12), while others describe the making of 
the fountains and the copper engravings; the chapter on the burn- 
ing of the Yuan Ming Yuan in 1860 consists almost entirely of 
quotations from several French writers blaming the English alone 
for the destruction of the palace, but making no reference to the 
English writers who usually complain that the looting of the palace 
was begun by the French before the English arrived. 

Many of the best drawings and maps were contributed by M. Kin 


Hsiun ( Chin Hsiin ^ ^ ) ; some of these are new drawings and 
some copies of original architect’s plans for the builders, handed 
down in M. Kin’s family from the time when his ancestors were 
contractors in charge of the construction of certain parts of the 
European buildings. M. Adam has made a real contribution in his 
discovery of this material in Chin Hstin’s family archives. 


C. B. Malone 


Colorado College. 


Les Fetes Saisonnih’es au Japon. 
descriptive et sociologique. 
G.-P, Maisonneuve, 1936. 


(Province de Mikawa). 


Par K. Matsudaika. 


Etude 
Paris : 


This study is, with the addition of an introduction and a brief 
conclusion, divided into three parts of unequal length. The first 
of these (pp. 19-74), is devoted to a description of festivals cele- 
brated yearly by the inhabitants of certain villages in the province 
of Mikawa. These festivals are: (1) the Hanamatsouri or feast 
of flowers (Matsudaira’s transliteration of Japanese words, it may 
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be noted, is that employed by the French, not that of the 
Romajihiuai) (3) the closely related Mihagouva, which may well 
be the ancient form of the hcmcnncitsouvi'', (3) the Rcigouvci, which 
has not been celebrated since 1855 and which, unlike other similar 
festivals, came but once in seven years; and (4) the Dengahou, a 
fete that is observed not, like the others in November, but in Janu- 

A brief note on summer festivals, held in July, and another 
on spring and autumn festivals, held in May and mid-October, 
complete this section. Matsudaira gives a detailed description of 
the preparations for these matsouri, of the participants, and of the 
dances, with numerous quotations — some of considerable length 
from the dialogue and chorus. The second part (pp. 71-132), is 
a consideration of the beliefs underlying and indicated by the festi- 
vals: the spirit {tama or misalci) which “ inhabits the body that it 
animates and gives to it sensibility, intelligence, and the gift of 
dancing ” : the village deity in whose honor the villagers hold their 
festivals ; the divinities who are summoned to be present ; the half- 
gods (e. g., Hino, king of fire, and Mizouno, queen of water) who 
figure in the performances. The third part of the work (pp. 136- 
168), treats of the position of the individual in the village economy 
and the organization of the village under religious and secular 
leaders as shown in these fetes. 

From occasional mention in the text, as well as from the intro- 
duction and conclusion, it is clear that this was written primarily 
to supplement Hayakawa’s work on the Hanamatsouri (Tokyo, 
1930), a work of great value, in Matsudaira’s judgment, for its 
encyclopedic wealth of information on the dances and their history, 
but one which neglected matters of equal or greater value from the 
sociological point of view. The reviewer has not seen Hayakawa’s 
book, but it seems a reasonable supposition that the first section 
of Les Fetes Saissonieres is, in some measure, a briefer parallel 
account, the purpose of which is to lay a foundation on which the 
author may erect the superstructure, his analysis of the beliefs indi- 
cated by the festivals and the organization of the village. The con- 
clusions that he reaches may be briefly summarized. (1) The 
development or growth of the individual soul from the moment 
when it flrst animates the body to the time when it leaves this 
earth is affected by ceremonies performed in connection with these 
festivals, and the relation between the growth of the soul and the 
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ceremonies is set forth in the dances and the dialogues. (3) Each 
of the Tillages studied has several Buddhist and Shinto temples; 
in general, one of the Shinto temples is the dwelling place of the 
village deity. In antiquity the deity was thought to inhabit some 
sacred tree, at the foot of which the villagers held their fetes. 
Later, when the tree died or was cut down, the wood was made into 
a shrine, and the festivities naturally enough were continued before 
the shrine or, yet later, about the temple that was constructed 
near it. (3) All the gods of the universe are invoked to take part 
in a reunion, by magic ceremonies, offerings, music, and dances; 
so the festivals are performances not merely in honor of the local 
deity but calculated to win the favor of an entire pantheon. (4) 
The organization and life of the villages is of such sort that indi- 
vidualism is quite inconceivable; the family, not the individual, is 
the unit. 


In all this, there does not seem to be anything strikingly original. 
Dr. Matsudaira’s study is well documented; he justly calls atten- 
tion to the wealth of Japanese folklore, justly points out that it 
is a field that still offers opportunities for research, gives us a clear 
and well-reasoned account of certain ancient popular festivals and 
their background. It may be ungracious to find fault with him for 
doing no more, for evidently that is all he intended to do. The 
criticism that the present writer would offer it this: Matsudaira, 
like some other Japanese scholars dealing with the myths and 
folklore of Japan, gives no hint nor indication that Japanese 
mythological concepts are by no means unique, that similarities 
and parallels can readily be found. In other words, such a study 
as this would be more valuable, both in its descriptions and in its 
sociological analysis, were it so widened in scope as to find room 
for a comparative treatment of the matters with which it deals. Yet 
this criticism in no wise implies that Dr. Matsudaira has failed to 
perform thoroughly and satisfactorily 'the task which he set him- 
self and which was undoubtedly worth doing. 
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Une Poetesse Japonaise au XVIIP siecle, Kaga No Tchiyo-Jo. Par 
GtIlbeetb Hla-Doegb. Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve, 1936. 

This is an unusually interesting work on Japanese poetry. A 
decade ago, or thereabouts, Mme. Hla-Dorge, then Mile. Dorge, was 
working at the Sorbonne on the history of Japanese civilization and 
at the ficole des Langues Orientates on the Japanese language; in 
writing this doctoral thesis she has shown the advantage of pos- 
sessing not alone mature scholarship but also a sympathetic insight 
into the thought and expression of the Japanese poets of the 
eighteenth century. So far as Japanese poetry is concerned, she 
points out, quite justly, that while the Japanese are in the main a 
nation of imitators (with, it should be added, a remarkable facility 
at assimilation) their poetry is sui generis; it may, and occasion- 
ally it does, contain echoes of Chinese thought, but the form of 
Japanese poetry is entirely other than that of the Chinese. The 
simplicity, brevity, and directness which are dominant character- 
istics of Japanese poetry are particularly clear in the form of 
versification called hailcai, a poem of seventeen syllables. Of the 
poets and poetesses who excelled in this form none is more famous 
among the Japanese than Tchiyo (Chiyo would be the normal 
transliteration, but Dr. Hla-Dorge explains in her introduction 
that she writes with French readers in mind), some five hundred 
of whose poems are given, with translation, in this volume. 

Kaga-no-Tehiyo was born in 1703 in a village within a few miles 
of Kanazawa. Her father was a maker of halcemono, and as a small 
child she played in the workshop where he was employed, saw there 
the works of art and the specimens of calligraphy which it was his 
task to mount. When she was nineteen years of age she was 
ried to a retainer of the daimyo of Kaga; when he died ten years 
later she became a Buddhist religieuse, a consecrated widow living 
not in a convent but in her own house. In the year 1776 she died. 

Such is the slender biographical framework about which thi s 
study is constructed. What Dr. Hla-Dorge has given us is a literary 
biography, with an introductory chapter on Japanese poetry and 
.another on women of letters who composed haiJcai. Hot till page 
72 does Tchiyo step upon the stage. From there on a somewhat 
'discursive narrative traces Tchiyo’s poetical career and gives a vast 
deal of information regarding the ideas and ideals of her time. 


lar- 
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For those who wish to penetrate beneath the surface in an endeavor 


to understand the spirit of old Japan in its fairer aspects, this 
book can be safely, and highly, recommended. 


Alfred H. 


Sweet, 


Le Vieux Japon: “La Route de la Mer orientale,’^ By Michel 
Eibaud. Yoyage du Jeune Stanislas au Japon, ou Essais sur 
la Civilisation japonaise — Histoire, Religion, Philosophie, 
Litterature & Beaux-arts. Volume 11. Paris: Libeaieie 
d’Ameeiqub et d’Orient, 1935. Pp. 256. 


The first volume of the series “ La Traversee, Tokio ” was an 
introduction to the cultural heakground of the entire Far east ; 
hence the author’s suggested title, “Dicours sur la Civilisation 
asiatique,” is very apt. The present volume, the second in the 
series of four volumes, deals with the evolution of the island empire 
and traces its development from the earliest known date to the 
beginning of the Tokugawa regime (1603). Leaving the modern- 
ized city of Tokyo, the caravan journeys southward on the Tokaido 
highway, which for centuries was the main artery. Various post- 
stations such as Okitsu, Hamamatsu, and Nagoya provide excel- 
lent background for the legends and myths such as the story of the 
Feather Robe ” of the No play and the odyssey of Erashima. 
The pilgrimage to Ise opens up the history of Shintoism; the 
ancient city of Nara gives an occasion to narrate the introduction 
of Buddhism and Chinese culture, the new impulse to creative arts, 
and the subsequent rise of the native language and culture. 

M, Ribaud incorporates an amazing amount of information in 
his small volume, and the journey is made exciting not only with 
history and ancient folk-lores), but also with keen observation of 
modern every day life. A charming dinner party, a tour through 
a modern porcelain factory, and the life and belief of young Japan- 
ese are skilfully woven in the narrative. Moreover, his discourse on 
civilization fits in well with the geographical features. His chapters 
on the early feudal regime and the spread of Christianity are 
slightly out of place, and if Mr. Ribaud is rather dogmatic on such 
controversial subjects as ethnology and anthropology, it is due 
to the nature of the book. On the whole the book is extremely 
informative and stimulating. 
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Les Notes de CJievet de 8ei Shonagon, dame d’Eonneur au Palais 
de Kyoto. (Traduction in extenso de Tancient texte japonais) . 
By Andre Beatjjard. Paris: Librairie Oribntalb et 

AmericainBj 1934. Pp. xxii, 329. 


Western 


literature tried his hand at the Malcura no Soshi of Sei Shonagon, 
but “because the original was dull, unintelligible, or so packed 
with allusion that it required an impracticable amount of com- 
mentary,” only a quarter has been translated. Now for the first 
time M. Beaujard translates it in its entirety with copious notes. 
He followed the excellent commentary of Kaneko Motoomi, first 


published in 1924, and also Mizoguchi ITakuyo’s translation into 
modern Japanese, issued in 1927. The parts which the Western 
scholars had thought dull and repetitive in the present translation 
become thoroughly alive with historical interest, and his notes are 
invaluable for the students of ancient Japanese literature. 

The Malcura no SdsJii is a plain record of facts, and consists 
partly of reminiscenes and partly of entries in diary-form. The 
book is not arranged chronologically, but under a series of head- 
ings, though often this scheme breaks down and the sequence 
becomes entirely arbitary. The authoress, Sei Shonagon was born 
in 966 or 967, the daughter of Kiyohara no Motosuke, whose an- 
cestors distinguished themselves for their devotion to learning and 
literature. Shonagon entered the service of the Empress Sadako 
at the age of twenty-four or twenty-five and remained in the service 
for ten years till the Empress died. It is with these years, from 
991 to 1000, that the Malcura no Soshi deals. 

The present translation is done with the utmost accuracy and M. 
Beaujard has not only caught the authors unique prose style but 
also penetrated the aesthetic and literary civilization of the time. 
On the more debatable passages in the text, I refer the students 
to the more recent edition of the diary by Ikeda Kikan in the 
Iwanami Library in two volumes. 


Library of Congress. 


Shio Sakanisi-ii. 
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Sei Shonagofij son Temps et son Oeuvre {une femme de lettres de 
Vancien Japon). Avec -une preface de M. Michel Eevon. By 
Andke Beaujaed. Paris: Libeaieib Oeibntal et Ameei- 
CAiisrB, 1934. Pp. 377. 

This is a companion volume to Les Notes de CJievet de Sei 
Slionagon, and it developed out of a set of notes accumulated by 
the author in his attempts to clarify and explain the obscure allu- 
sions and the conceptions in Sei Shonagon’s memoirs. Written 
primarily as a guide to the reader of Les Notes de Chevet, it will 
serve many a social historian of the Occident as a well documented 
source of material connected with life in the 10th century Japanese 
court. 

The book is divided into three parts : Part 1 provides as general 
background a rapid survey of Japanese and Chinese history, the 
geographical divisions of the country, the political organization, 
the common religious beliefs, as well as the customs, interests, and 
daily occupations of the members of the court. Part II is a de- 
tailed review of the same period, given up largely to lists of im- 
portant persons and events. Part III presents a penetrating and 
sympathetic analysis of Shonagon’s work and character. Extensive 
quotations of Japanese and Chinese poetry enable the author to 

illustrate in this section the cultural and intellectual ideas to which 

♦ ^ 

she and her associates were bred and show very specifically what 
sources provided much of their knowledge and what patterns 
formed their literary taste and style. 

It is this third portion of the work which M. Beaujard’s master, 
M. Michel Eevon, marks out for special praise in his preface, and 
deservedly so. Por while the reconstruction of the probable knowl- 
edge of a given period in such a way as to throw light upon a given 
character or event is not of itself a particularly original device, it 
is no slight feat to have gathered the almost purely literary evi- 
dence of the sort to which M. Beaujard was of necessity confined — 
evidence by its very nature remarkably subtle and obscured more- 
over by the passage of time — and then to have analyzed the material 
with such descrimination as to have focussed it upon a figure little 
known except for her memoirs, and upon those few associates, 
even ■ less well known, with whom she was intimate. Thanks to 
his shrewd findings as to the contemporary knowledge of folk-lore, 
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sciences, history, and geography, M. Beaujard is able to present 
Shdnagon against a background relatively rich. There she emerges 
as not so much a blue-stocking, as a woman of wit and of noticeable 

presence of mind in exhibiting what she knew . 

It is fitting that the first comprehensive study of the background 
of Sei Shbnagon’s memoirs should have been the work of a French- 
man. The parallel between the courts of Emperor Ichijo and Le 
Eoi Soleil springs immediately to mind. Who, moreover, learning 
to know well the kind of life which fostered the wit, the presence 
of mind, the conscious gravity, and the intellectual snobbishness 
of Shdnagon, is not reminded of that culture responsible for cer- 
tain Precieuses and femmes savantes ? 


Lillian E. Knowles. 


Mass. Hospital School^ 

Boston. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

Dr. Rudolf Meyer Riefatahl died December 31, 1936. 

Professor Moriz Winternitz, honorary member of the Society, died 
January 9, 1937. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

The Eevue d’Egyptologie will resume regular publication in the year 
1937. All books for review and correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretariat de la Revue d^Egyptologie, chez M. Raymond Weill, 4bis, rue 
Damesme, Paris (13e). 




ANALOGICAL CEEATION AND CONTAMINATION AS 

ILLIJSTEATED BY LAPSES * 

Edgar H. Sturtevant 

Yaie Univeksity 

Although thousands of analogic changes have been recorded, 
and although several attempts have been made to classify them and 
to discover their psychological basis, no serviceable classification has 
yet been agreed upon. The discoverers of analogic changes usually 
do not trouble to assign them to any particular category at all ; but 
nevertheless it is not hard to find instances of sharp disagreement 
about such matters.^ 

That this is so is in large part due to the fact that study of 
analogic changes has usually been directed, not to their origin in 
actual speech, but only to their final results in traditional languages. 
The need for careful observation of the momentary lapses which 
form the starting point of most linguistic innovations was clearly 
seen by Oertel ^ thirty-six years ago: 

Whenever we have to do with changes in the language, belief, or customs 
of a social body, we must at the very outset distinguish between primary 
and secondary changes. By primary changes I mean those which originated 
in, and were created by, the individual, who, therefore, plays an active part 
in their production. By secondary changes I mean those which, having been 
originated elsewhere, are adopted by the individual, who, therefore, plays a 
passive part. This second class of changes, is, therefore, “ imitative ” . . . 
The distinction between primary and secondary changes is of the greatest 
importance, because the causes for a change can only be studied where the 
change is primary. 

In spite of this lucid statement Oertel did not go on to a really 
incisive treatment of the phenomena of analogy, partly because of 
too great confidence in the then current procedure of the psycholo- 
gists and partly because relatively few lapses had at that time been 
recorded. Oertel did make profitable use of the one collection of lapses 


* Presidential address delivered at the Society’s Annual Meeting, 
Cleveland, March 31, 1937. 

^ How widely the best linguists may differ in their conception of analogy 
is seen by comparing Wackernagel, IF 14.373-5 with Buck, CR 19.247-9, 
or Leumann, Rtols-Iichmalz Lat. Gramm. 194 f. with Bloomfield, Language 

404-24. 

^ Hanns Oertel^ Lectures on the Study of Language 136-8. 
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then available, Meringer and Mayer, VersprecJien und Verlesen. It 
was in fact Oertel’s treatment of lapses that convinced me of the 
fundamental importance of this kind of linguistic evidence. 

Eduard Hermann, Lautgesetz und Analogie (1931) has paid 
much more attention than his predecessors to the evidence from 
lapses, but he often neglects the distinction between primary and 
secondary change, and his treatment is in large part invalidated by 
uncritical acceptance of certain current theories.® 

It seems worth while, then, to attempt a classification of analogic 
changes on the basis of lapses, paying particular attention to the 
linguistic situation that leads in each case to the lapse. We are still 
hampered by lack of extensive collections of carefully recorded lapses 
for any language except German, for which we now have Meringer’s 
later and more important book, Atis dem Leheyi der Sprache (1908), 
and many pertinent observations in Clara and William Stern, Die 
Kindersprache, 4th edition (1928). For most other languages we 
have only random observations recorded by various scholars in 
widely scattered books and articles. Even more serious is the scanty 
record of the circumstances under which lapses were made. The 
Sterns give scarcely any information of this sort, and even Meringer 
often abbreviates his account when he thinks that the underlying 
psychology is fully understood, as in case of analogic change. Under 
these circumstances we cannot hope to arrive at a complete and final 
solution of the problem. 

First, of all I must point out that a considerable number of the 
phenomena usually included under the name of analogy really 
exemplify the various processes of assimilation and dissimilation. 
I cannot here undertake a treatment of these matters, important 
and interesting as they are, but I must give some examples of the 
very numerous lapses that illustrate them. Bawden ^ reports tidal 
wive for tidal wave (p. 103), spring tichen for spring chiclcen ten 
cents a pound (p. 117), I fool so feelish for I feel so foolish (p. 
118). Meringer reports die Biirste des Fiirsten for die Biiste 
des Fursten (p. 30), dass man die Fenster ohen . . . ofen haiben 
harm (p. 31), ich lil viel for ich bin viel (p. 32), der Wachs 
geht wag for geht weg (p. 63). Lapses like these, which embody 
distance assimilation, dissimilation, or metathesis form the great 

® See Bloomfield’s review, Lang. 8. 220-33 ( 1932) . 

Psychological Monographs (Supplement to The Psychological Review) 3. 
No. 4 (1900). 
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majority of those collected by Meringer. Yet, although such slips 
are extremely common in all conversation, comparatively few of 
them have any lasting effect upon the language. They generally 
arise in a context that is either not repeated at all or repeated so 
rarely that it is never imitated. The accented vowel of tidal can 
affect the vowel of wave only in the phrase tidal wave ; but wave 
occurs many hundreds of times in other phrases for one occurrence 
in this phrase. The recorded lapse tidal wive may have occurred 
just once ; it can scarcely become frequent enough ever to mate the 
community prefer the pronunciation wive to wave. 

There are, however, many standing phrases of such frequent 
occurrence that in them an assimilation or dissimilation may occur 
again and again and finally be imitated until the new pronunciation 
is established as the norm. Examples of such common phrases in 
English are: as hard as nailSj like as two peas, for love or money, 
slow hut sure, one and all, bright and early, by leaps and bounds, 
over head and ears, ways and means. Many of these phrases involve 
alliteration or assonance : bag and baggage, rough and ready, part 
and parcel, safe and sound, fair and square, high and dry, ivear and 
tear, and no doubt this feature is somehow connected with the 
assimilation so common in lapses. At any rate some of the recorded 
lapses affect phrases of precisely this sort, e. g. Feunde und Freunde 
for Feinde und Freunde (Meringer 30), rechts und lenks for rechts 
und links (113), But und Glut for Gut und Blui (19), Bond und 
Monne for Mond und Sonne (81), uber Wand und Lasser for iiber 

Land und Wasser (Meringer und Mayer, 80). 

It would seem to follow that many linguistic innovations which 
actually embody an assimilation of one member of a standing phrase 
to another should be definitely classed with the phenomena of assimi- 
lation and dissimilation instead of being rather vaguely assigned to 

analogy.” Eor example, French male and femelle might be ex- 
pected to yield Eng. [meil] and [fimol] . One can scarcely doubt 
that the form [fi-meil] is due to assimilation in the standing phrase 

male and female. 

Lat. posca “ drink ” contains a sufiBx that does not appear in any 
cognate word; no doubt Latin inherited a derivative of the root 
*pd- “ drink ” in some other suffix. This may well have been *pdne, 
cognate with TJmbrian poni, the name of a drink which is prescribed 
either alone or with wine at several points in the ritual and foi 
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which wine may be substituted at other points.® Whatever the 
inherited meaning of this word in Latin, it evidently became the 
general term for drink in the phrase for “ food and drink ” and so 
for esca et '^'pone we have in Plautus, True. 609, the gen. pi. 
esedrum et posedrum. After Plautus the word posca is specialized 
as the name of the ordinary poor man’s drink, namely sour wine. 

It has long been recognized ® that standing phrases frequently 
show such assimilation, but scholars have nevertheless called the 
change analogy. So Brugmann : 

Bei dieser Art von analogisclier Umgestaltiing ist, was niclit libersehen 
werden darf, nicht nur die Bedeutung der Wdrter an sicli wirkaam, sondern 
oft auch der Umstand, daas sie in der Spraclie gern unmittelbar verbunden 
auftreten, wie Tag and Nachtt aus and ein. In stelienden Verbindungen 
macht sicli tiberhaiipt leicht der Trieb, Eeime lierziistellen geltend, z. B. in 
der Mimdart von Bero-Mxinster sotig ond hrdtig statt sotig ond hriietig 
siedend heiss und briitend heiss.” 


Even in Hermann’s ® recent discussion of the subject assimilation 
within a phrase is carelessly grouped with analogy. 

Other scholars have neglected the standing phrases almost en- 
tirely, particularly those who have conducted laboratory experiments 
intended to throw light on linguistic analogy.® If it is true, as 
Hermann says,^° that Thumb and Marbe’s experiments have scarcely 
taught us an 3 d;hing, it is simply because they failed to see the im- 
portance of the standing phrases. In the effort to determine the 


® This ritual drink can scarcely have been so poor a thing as vinegar or 
sour wine mixed with water. May we assume that the Umbrians retained 
the old Indo-European drink, mead, in ritual use? Thurneysen’s (Glotta 
1. 242-4) interpretation of poni as equivalent to Lat. mola salsa is unsatis- 
factory since poni is served in cups and since wine may, in certain cases, 
be substituted for it. The dependence of posca upon esca has long been 
recognized. 

® So Schuchardt, Ueher die Lautgesetze 7. 

Berlchte d, sacks. Gesellschaft d. 35. 193 f. 

® Lantgesetz und Analogic 128-35. 

® E. g. A. Thumb and K. Marbe, Experimentelle Untersuckungen iiler die 
psycliologiscken Grundlagen der sprachlicken Analogiehildung-^ Erwin A. 
Esper, "‘A Contribution to the Experimental Study of Language” [The 
Psychological Review 25.468-487); A Technique for the Experimental 
Investigation of Associative Interference in Artificial Linguistic Material 
{Language Monographs, No, 1); Dael Lee Wolfle, The Relation between 
Linguistic Structure and Associative Linguistic Material ( Language 
Monographs, No. 11). 
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‘‘ associative basis ” of analogy, the experimenter placed his subject 
in a quiet, darkened room and instructed him to respond to a word 
spoken by the experimenter by uttering some other word. When 
the word Vater was spoken the response was always Mutter, and 
subsequent experiments have shown that under similar conditions 
an English speaking subject will quite as regularly reply mother 
when the word father is spoken. Of course these experiments 
merely prove, as could have been discovered more easily by other 
means, that the commonest German phrase beginning with Vater 
is Vater und Mutter, while the commonest English phrase beginning 
with father is father and mother. A linguist can go a step further 
and predict that if the psychologists can devise some way to inhibit 
the responses Mutter and mother, their experiments will quite as 
regularly yield German Sohn and English son. 

A great many standing phrases join two alternatives or two oppo- 
sites : hill or cure, more or less, rain or shine, sinh or swim, first and 
last, day and night, give and take, to right and left, land and water, 
high and low. Now it is a commonplace in chapters on analogy 
to say that words are particularly likely to be associated with their 
opposites, and hence to be analogically influenced by them. Evi- 
dently some lapses that show the influence of a word of opposite 
meaning are really due to collocation in a phrase, e. g. Feunde und 
Freunde for Feinde und Freunde, and several others of the lapses 
cited above (p. 137) from Meringer. One may suspect that many 
of the assimilations of opposites to each other in conventional lan- 
guages arose in this way, e. g. German Tag and Nacht with like 

vowels as against Eng. day and night. 

Meringer finds a good many lapses that show assimilation of 
a word to one just spoken by another person. Meringer himself once 
mentioned das Stipendium von der alten Baronin, and his wife 


asked: Wie alt ist das 


wie gross ist das? The word verspdtet 


had just been spoken, and so another person said verspandigt for 
verstdndigt. Meringer said to his four-year-old son: Sei hrav, and 

the boy said : Bleib hrav 


hleih lei mir. 


It is evident then that if two words occur frequently enough side 
by side in conversation they may be assimilated so often as to induce 
a linguistic change. This may be the history of some instances of 
the adaptation of suffixes to which Maurice Bloomfield called atten- 


Bloomfield’s chapter, Language 404-24, is an honorable exception. 
Aus dem Leien der Sprache 59-61, 62 f. 
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tion in his 'well known article " On Adaptation of Suffixes in Con- 
generic Classes of Substantives/’ For example, the ending in 
Greek animal names may have spread in this way. One of Meringer’s 
lapses shows quite clearly how such things may happen. Frau 
Meringer: Gib mir evtie Zeitung, die gestrige oder eine andere. 
Meringer : Nein, jetzt Icannst Du scJion die heutrige lesen (112). 

But as far as Bloomfield’s material is to be explained in this 
way, he has classified it incorrectly; it illustrates not analogy but 
assimilation. 


We 


the name analogy, namely the process which some scholars have 
called proportional analogy. Leonard Bloomfield,^® in full agree- 
ment with Paul, says of this : 


In most eases — and these are the ones we come nearest to understanding — 
the process of uttering a new form is quite like that of ordinary gram- 
matical analogy. The speaker who, without having heard it, produced the 
form coics, uttered this form just as he uttered any other regular plural 
noun, on the scheme 


sow : sows 


cow : ®. 


The model set (sow : sows) in this diagram represents a series of 
models (e. g. bough: boughs, heifer: heifers, stone: stones, etc., etc.), 
which, in our instance, includes all the regular noun-paradigms in the 
language. 

In my opinion it is a pity that Paul’s sharp distinction between 
the two processes of analogy and contamination has been given up. 
The historical reason for the confusion is clear enough ; it is usually 
difficult and often impossible to decide in which of the two ways a 
particular linguistic innovation arose, and so scholars have saved 
themselves much trouble by loosely calling both processes analogy. 
As we shall see, however, the lapses clearly show that at least two 
very different kinds of situation are involved, and sound method 
requires that we constantly bear them in mind, even though we 
must frequently acknowledge our inability to decide which of them 
actually occurred in a given case. We cannot, however, call the first 

” AJP 12, 1-29. Cf. IF 4. 66-78, AJP 16. 409-34. The strictures upon 
these articles in Persson, Beitriige zur indo germanischen W ortforschung 
2. 693-611, seem to be essentially sound, in spite of Giintert, Ueber Beim- 
wortbildungen im Arischen und Alt griechischen 7 f. 


Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte^ 96-109 (1898) = Ed. 5, 106-20 (1920). 
Language 405 f. 
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process simply “ analogy/’ as Paul did, since the vaguer use of the 

term has now become so common. I shall follow Oertel in calling 
it analogical creation. 

By way of proving that Paul and Bloomfield are essentially right 
in their description of the process of analogical creation I want to 
cite several lapses. I begin with two that I have myself observed. 
One of my sons when a child suffered frequently from an ailment 
of the ear for which the standard treatment was irrigation with 
warm water. Once he had some trouble with his nose, and again 


warm water was poured into him, this time by way of the nose. 
He promptly reported that he had been nosigated.^'^ Here there 


can be no doubt that the new word nosigated was a logical creation 
on the model. 


ear : irrigated = nose : nosigated. 


Hot that the child could have formulated the process in that way or 
in any way whatever. But he knew, or thought he knew, the rela- 
tion between ear and the experience which he called being irrigated, 
and now he was confronted with a similar experience that concerned 
his nose ; the solution followed at once. 

My granddaughter, at the age of four, said : “ I late Honey-Boy 
<her name for her younger brother> ; I ate my oatmeal before he 
ate his.” Her problem can be stated 

eat : ate === heat ; x. 

There is no other possible model in the English language, and the 
actual operation of this model is guaranteed by its presence in the 
same sentence. Eor fear that some may doubt whether the forms 
eat and heat really played a role here, I must add that the children’s 
rivalry in finishing their oatmeal was carefully taught them by their 
elders to prevent breakfast from lingering until it should merge into 
lunch. When the business of eating lagged someone would say, 
I wonder whether Ann or Bradford will eat all his oatmeal first.” 


And another would say, “ I think Ann will beat today.” I have no 
record of the conversation on the morning in question, but there is 
little doubt that the forms eat and heat were scattered all through it. 
If any still doubt that children can produce a linguistic innova- 


tion by means of an analogical proportion, there is the Danish child 


Lectures on the Study of Language 163. 

This lapse has previously been reported in CW 20, 94. 
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that Jespersen tells of, who was corrected for using a strong 
preterit mh “ nodded ” for the correct weak preterit niJchede, and 
who thereupon produced a perfectly correct analogical formula : 
stihlcer stale, niklcer nale. 

But such reasoning powers in children should not surprise us, 
since parallel problems can be solved by such stupid animals as 
chicks. I refer to certain experiments reported by Kohler 
follows : 


as 


A chick, trained with two grays, I and II (II being darker than I), 
always to choose II, will, after a while, when II and the new ( darker ) gray 
III are given, in the majority of the trials, not choose II but the unknown 
nuance III. The same experiments were performed on apes with size, and 


also with different hues of color. 


Several investigators have been able to 


confirm these experiments. We may conclude that animals react to such 
pairs as to wholes, either side of which has a definite character depending 
upon its “ position ” in the whole. 

Here we have a number of ratios arranged in pairs as in our 
formulae for analogical creation, except that the middle terms are 
identical ; thus 


I : II 


II : III. 


In the three analogical lapses so far considered we can say with 
some confidence that the new form was created on the basis of one 
simple proportion of four members, and probably if we had complete 
information a large proportion of all primary analogical creations 
would turn out to be of that type. As a matter of fact, however, 
we scarcely ever have enough information about an analogical crea- 
tion that has been adopted by a language to assign its origin to a 
single proportion. Paul ascribed the early Latin genitives in -4 
from nouns of the fourth declension to the proportion 


ammus : ammi 


sendtus : x 


where animus and animl were intended to symbolize all masculines 
of the second declension and sendtus all masculines of the fourth. 
Hermann suggests that a better statement would have been 


populus : popull 


sendtus : x 


‘‘■^Language, its Nature, Development, and Origin 131. 
Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology 216 f. 
Prmzipien der Sprachgeschichte^ 106= Ed. 5, 117. 
Lautgesetz und Analogic 76 f . 
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since populus and sendtus are members of a common phrase. It is 
indeed likely that the precise proportion suggested by Hermann did 
on several occasions lead to the form sendti; but there were other 
standing phrases that may have suggested an equally effective pro- 
portion ; e. g. sendtus legitimus, lacus Alldnus. And after all, many 
such lapses were probably due, not to standing phrases, but to casual 
collocations of words as unusual and unpredictable as the collocation 
of eat and leat that led to the new preterit hate (see above, p. 141). 
On the whole Paul’s formula is preferable to Hermann’s, since it 
does not seem to state the whole case. Hermann is probably right, 
however, in thinking that many if not most of the lapses underlying 
the early Latin genitives in -i from fourth declension nouns were 
due to specific formulae arising in collocations of particular second 
declension masculines with particular fourth declension masculines. 
Bloomfield needs correction when he says (see above, p. 140) that 
the first speaker of the form cows (nom. pi.) did so on a series of 
models including all the regular noun-paradigms in the language. 
It is more likely that the first speaker of cows was influenced by one 
model pair, the second by another, and so on. At any rate, we 
cannot assume the operation of all the possible models upon any 
one speaker. 

Examination of another lapse may perhaps make the point clearer. 
An applicant for a professorship in a certain university wrote: 
I am now professing Latin in <(such and such a^ College.^^ The 
best guess is that he was influenced by the proportion 

teacher : teaching = professor : x, 

but perhaps, since he lived in a rural Southern community, his 
proportion was this : 

professor of religion : I am professing religion 

= Professor of Latin : x. 


It should be carefully noted that the effect of collocations of 
words upon analogical creation is a very different matter from 
assimilation within a phrase (see above, p. 137-9). I do not mean 
to suggest that in such a phrase as sendti populique Romani the 
final syllable of sendtus has been assimilated to that of populi as 

Previously reported in GW 20. 95. I have since heard of other occur- 
rences of a verb pj'ofess in this sense; perhaps the instance in the text is 
not a lapse after all. 
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Eng. female has been assimilated to male in the phrase male and 
female. We cannot always decide which of the two processes has 
operated in a given case, but one important criterion is furnished 
by the question: Can a proportion be found to account for the 
observed change ? And for the genitive sendti proportions can easily 
be found. 

Hermann’s recent treatment of analogy argues that for the most 
part analogical proportions do not picture the real psychological 
process involved, and there is no doubt that many linguists would 
agree with him. Hermann’s acquaintance with the evidence of lapses 
and with the learning of foreign languages convinces him that the 
logical process represented by a proportion does sometimes occur, 
but he thinks that it is not the normal method, because (p. 95) it 
would demand a certain degree of consciousness. Eine Pro- 
portion wiirde schon einen Grad des Bewusstseins beanspruchen.”) 

This, I think, is precisely where Hermann goes wrong. The 
lapses reported above (p. 141) from my son and my granddaughter 
certainly involved no reflection, no artistic preparation whatever. 
They seem to have been precisely on a plane with the chick’s choice 
of the darker gray in preference to the shade which it had chosen 
when that was the darker member of a pair. Such an inference is 
by no means slow or difficult; on the contrary it is peculiarly 
characteristic of naive behavior. 

A striking contrast with this childlike and even subhuman process 
is presented by the linguistic efforts of advertisers, journalists, etc., 
of which Maurice Bloomfield wrote as follows in 1896 : 


Adaptation, on the other hand, may he positively reflective, as e. g. in the 
following extract, in which the struggle between silver and gold for the 
control of the currency of the United States has inspired the editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution to say: “If the goldolaters and the money power 
propose to control, that fact cannot be made apparent a moment too soon.” 
The editor in question did exactly as the philosopher who coined symholatry 
after idolatry . . . Chemists, manufacturers of quack medicines, inventors 
of new explosives etc., supported by the freemasonry of their respective 
classes and the acquiescent public, float their -ites and -ates, -ides and -ades, 


with dire intent; terrorite and Amerioanite have been invented recently to 
match dynamite, and one feels like drawing the curtain over the indecently 
profuse offspring of vaseline — ^the rosalines, the Moomines, the pagelines, 
and the nosulines. The banality of these processes is offset by the startling 


subtleness of the categories which are accentuated by an adapted suffix: 



Lautgesetz und Analogic 72-193. 


^^AJP 16.411. 
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they are often the very stuff that dreams are made of. The sinister 
electrocution reminds us that the toddling onward steps of our civilization 
may yield us further a ^hydrocutiony if perchance the theory that drowning 
is rather pleasant than otherwise should prevail. 

More recent examples of deliberately invented words are Socony 
from the initials of Standard Oil Co. of New YorTc, rinso and chipso 
as names for kinds of soap, and Finast as the label for goods sold 
by the First National Stores. The periodical Time specializes in 
such ingenious words as cinemaddict, cinemasculated, radiorator, 
sexpert (of Mr. Earl Carrol), etc. 

Some such words superficially resemble derivatives or compounds 
produced in the ordinary way by analogical creation, but it is rarely 
possible to find a proportion that can account for them. Tennisi 
“ tennis player ” contains a familiar sufiix, but it is obviously not 
formed in the usual way. As soon as I tell you that it is cited from 
Time you see the explanation. It did, not arise from an honest 
effort to speak the English language but from an itch to use a word 
never heard before. But I do not mean to imply that there is 
anything reprehensible in saying or printing the word tennist- 
if anyone wants to. The very similar word scientist is said^® to 
have been invented by a professor of theology at Cambridge, and it 
cannot be accounted for by a proportion any more than tennist can. 

Such words are not normal linguistic developments, but the work 
of artists of high or low degree. As Paul Shorey ^® once said, 

The unconscious genius of the people no more invents slang than 
it invents epics. It is coined in the sweat of their brow by smart 
writers who, as they would say, are out for the coin.” 

Instead, then, of doubting the validity of Paul’s proportional 
formulae because they imply too much art, the available evidence 
indicates that the artists in language are precisely the ones who are 
likely to coin words by other and less logical methods. 

Before we go on to a discussion of contamination, it will be well 
to notice briefiy a class of phenomena which have a certain super- 
ficial resemblance to analogical creation and have often been called 
'' analogy,” but which are really quite different. 

It is usual to treat popular etymology” in the chapter on 


Mencken, The American Language* 559. 

The American Language in Academy Papers : Addresses on Language 
Problems 149. 
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analogy, since the “ popular etymology ” is usually evidenced only 
by the assimilation of one word to another. Thus Eng. hridegroom 
from OE Irydguma (literally) “brideman” is said to owe its 


second r to 


popular etymology 


Si 


from groom, 


The term 


“popular etymology” of course involves a dangerous figure of 
speech; it seems to impute to the naive speaker and hearer a 
scholar’s idle curiosity about the history of words. The truth of 
the matter is that the ordinary man merely tries to understand 
what he hears, and sometimes hits upon an interpretation that the 
speaker did not intend. Archaic English turtle meaning “ dove ” 
was sometimes misunderstood as designating the marine reptile. 
We insure a correct understanding, but at the same time record the 
old misunderstanding, by saying turtledove. 

This sort of misinterpretation is then simply an error in the lin- 
guistic analysis which forms the counterpart to the synthetic process 
that we have called analogical creation. The interrelation of the 
two will appear if we look again at the analogical creation, nosigated. 
This new form would have been impossible if the old 'form irrigated 
had not been interpreted as meaning “having had water poured 
into one’s ear.” The analogical creation resulted in part from the 
“ popular etymology,” but the two processes were quite distinct.'^^ 

At bottom “ popular etymology ” is one aspect of the reinterpreta- 
tion of speech forms, to which Leumann has called attention in his 
important article, “ Zum Mechanismus des Bedeutungswandels.” 

Paul separated contamination completely from analogy, and I 
think that in general he was right. By contamination Paul meant 
the combination of parts of two locutions to form a new whole, 
excluding only those that arose under the influence of a proportion. 

A little examination of lapses, however, shows that such combina- 

% 

tions of two locutions arise in very different ways, and it will be 
convenient to restrict the term contamination to the commonest 
type. 

Meringer reports the lapse durch viele Jahre lang contaminated 
from durch viele Jahre and viele Jahre lang (p. 73). It seems 


Paul understood the matter perfectly, and treated “ popular etymology 
in a different chapter. Por the precise way in which popular etymology ” 
leads to phonetic innovation, see Paul, Prinssipien dev Sprachgescliicliie^ 
200 f . == Ed. 5, 220 f. 

45. 105-18. 

Prinzipien der SprachgescMchte^ 145-56 = Ed. 5, 160-73. 
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evident that the speaker hesitated between two possible responses 
to the situation and then combined them, 

A woman who was making arrangements for a church supper 
said;, in response to a suggestion: Yes, I thinJc that will he less 
informal, when she intended to say either less formal or more 
informal. 

At a meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies, Jan. 
29, 1937, a committee chairman said: The Committee is not . . . 
is a young one. He evidently hesitated between is not an old one 
and is a young one, but in this case a complete fusion of the two 
did not result. The next day another speaker, hesitating between 
really, in fact, and de facto, said: really in ... de facto. 

Meringer reports that a woman combined eine junge Dame and 
ein junges Mddchen to form eine junges M&dchen (p. 72). 

When President Wilson said : No man is too big to decline the 
presidency he undoubtedly combined No man is big enough to 
decline the presidency and No man is too big for the presidency. 

Precisely the same sort of hesitation often induces contamination 
of two words. Oertel reports that Bishop Potter once said evoid, 
which he immediately corrected to both avoid and evade. Simi- 
larly we have the German lapses Mansch from Mann and Mensch, 
das Licht durchbringt from durchbricht and durchdringt, iiber- 
staunt from uberrascht and erstaunt, thumm from thoricht and 
dumm, ausziiglich from ausg ezeichnet and vorzuglich. 

If we restrict the term contamination to fusions of rival responses 
to a given complex of stimuli, it is clear th at many of the examples 
of contamination listed by scholars will have to be classified differ- 
ently. Paul classifies here Vulgar Lat. vaster for vester under 
the influence of nosier, but frequent hesitation between these words 
is incredible. We had better assume the proportion 

nos : noster == vos : x. 

Paul’s next example is Gk. ixpK^.n, for which there is an easy 
proportion, 

ov : ovKCTi ~ jj.y : griKm. 

Vulgar 

phrases, gravis aut levis, etc., while Lat. noctu results from the 

1 I ■ 

Lectures on the SUidy of Language 167* Meringer 77-9. 

Prinzipien der SprachgescMchte^ 146 = Ed. 5, 162. 


Lat. grevis pretty certainly owes its e to assimilation in the 
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phrase diu noctuque. Paul’s list includes a number of other words 

that had better be classified elsewhere. 

Eival responses are normally synonymous or nearly so, but one 
frequent type of nearly synonymous pairs consists of a word and 
its opposite combined with a negative, e. g. young and not old, lig 
and not little, etc. This seems to be the explanation for frequent 
confusion of opposites reported by Meringer where one of the words 
does not occur in the context, and therefore assimilation is out of 
the question (cf. above p. 139). Meringer usually gives little or no 
context for these lapses and he seems to have felt no curiosity about 
them; for he thought they were fully explained by the Herbartian 
doctrine of the association of ideas. Consequently it is not often 
possible to be quite sure of the essential facts about them. Still 
there is some of his material that seems fairly clear. 

Meringer said to his wife: Weisst du wie viel Orad es hat? She 
replied: Es wird nicht wenig hahen; but in response to a question 
she corrected herself: Ah, nicht viel hahen (p. 53). No doubt she 
had hesitated between wenig and nicht viel. 

A man said: Ich hin weit entfernt, ihn zu schdtzen (p. 53), but 
meant the opposite, which he might have expressed either by using 
an infinitive of opposite meaning or by omitting the governing 
clause and saying : Ich s chat ze ihn. 

Nevertheless this is not the whole story. Children often confuse 
opposites such as yesterday and tomorrow, which are not frequently 
collocated in a phrase ; and they do it even where there is no explana- 
tion at hand in the context. It is said that children have actual 
difficulty in remembering which word goes with which idea, and my 
own experience leads me to think that this is true. In the case of 
the pair left and right I have all my life retained the childish 
tendency to confusion. When confronted with sudden need to name 
one of these two I am never sure which I want. I can always point 
to the side meant, but which name belongs to it I do not know 
without taking time for a little investigation. Such confusion in 
this particular pair is said to be fairly common among adults, and 
similar uncertainty about other contrasting pairs seems to be quite 
usual with children. Its effect is probably to be seen in American 
English learn in place of teach, Gothic gistradagis “ tomorrow,” 


Jespersen, Language, its Nature, Development, and Origin 120. 
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Gothic niman “ take ” beside Greek vip-w “ distribute,” and Hittite 
da- “ take ” beside general Indo-European dd- 


“ give,” 


difficult 


an 


guistic innovation as an instance of contamination than as 
instance of analogical creation. If a satisfactory proportion cannot 
be found it is worth while to search for possible sources of con- 
tamination, but one can be confident of his results only in exceptional 


circumstances. 


urlanus 


like Romdnus by any possible proportion. But if we assume that 
some prehistoric predecessor of urhdnus (say *^lrbicns) was as 
nearly synonymous with Romdnus as urbs was in historic times 
with Roma, then hesitation between this '^urbicus and Romdnus 
may well have yielded urbdnus. Similarly the Greek comparatives 
in -ecrTtpo‘; from adjectives in -wv cannot be accounted for by a pro- 
portion, but they may have originated in hesitation between such a 
pair as ^ eu8mp.ovi<ov (or '''tv^aipAuTepo^) and £i>TV)(i<arepo<s. The great 
weakness of such constructions is that they must forever remain 
purely hypothetical. 

None the less it is important for the student of etymology and 
phonology to bear in mind that two words may be fused if a speaker 
hesitates between them. In the realm of syntax contamination is 
much more practically important, since the lapses themselves get 

into our texts; the traditional term of Greek and Latin grammar 
is anacoluthon. 

Certain lapses seem to involve both analogical creation and con- 
tamination. This sort of thing is quite familiar in the speech of 
children. The Sterns record gingte as spoken by a four-year-old 
apparently by contamination of ging with gehte. So drunJced seems 
to result from drunlc and drinlced, feets from feet and foots. The 
importance of this process for historical lingiristics is illustrated by 
Lat. iecinoris “ of the liver ” from 
iecoris and similarly by itineris “ of the road ” from inherited 
*itinis and analogical '^'iteris. 

There seems to be no theoretic difficulty in assuming that an 
inherited form and a neologism due to distance assimilation may be 
contaminated, and it would be easily possible to explain many lapses 
in this way. A second person form is sometimes substituted for a 
first person form if that particular form has recently been spoken. 


inherited 




Die Kindersprache^ 141 . 
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Thus Meringer cites from a seven-year-old : Du sagst “ nach Hans,” 
‘"'nach Haus^’ sagst ja aucli ich” (p. 116). Hence when Merin- 
ger’s interlocutor had said : Ich sell, and Meringer responded : So, 
Du sehst . . . sielist (p. 63) ; his form sehst may either be due to 
analogical creation or to contamination of assimilative Du seh and 
traditional Du siehst. 

t 4 

I mention this possibility chiefly because it seems to furnish the 
only solution to a riddle of Greek grammar. Attic tlfiL am’^ 
has been thought to contain t lengthened on the loss of o- before 
although the writing with « was known to be uncomfortably early 
for such a theory. The recent discovery of an, inscription of the 
end of the eighth century with the form dp.1 shows beyond ques- 
tion that in this word et is a true diphthong, I suggest that it is a 
contamination of the second person d used by assimilation in the 
value “ I am ’’ and the inherited 

A study of the relatively few lapses that have been recorded indi- 
cates; then, that a good many of the linguistic innovations that have 
been ascribed to analogy are really instances of distance assimila- 
tion, Of the remainder, some certainly result from a situation 
that sets a problem in proportion, and there is reason to believe that 
this process is very common and of great importance in linguistic 


history. We 


Very many lapses 


are due to rivalry between two possible responses to a complex of 
stimuli. Most such lapses remain isolated and therefore have no 
lasting effect upon language ; but repetition of a particular lapse in 
a common phrase or in a common conversational sequence occa- 
sionally leads to a linguistic innovation. This process we have 
called contamination. 



Shear, Hesperia 5. 33. 



A CON-DITIONED SOUND CHANOE IN EAS SHAMEA^ 

Zellig S. Harris 

University op Pennsylvania 


The alphabet of Eas Shamra included three signs for one 
of which was used when an a-vowel followed;, i. e. for ’a, % the 
other for % 'e, and the third for ’u, ‘u, But ’ without fol- 
lowing vowel also occurs in the language, and there has been 
considerable question as to how such ’ was represented. 

Bauer’s suggestion ® that any one of the three signs could be 
used indiscriminately for vowelless ’ is inadmissible, for a definite 
relation usually exists between the ’-sign used and the morphological 
vowel of the syllable in which it occurs : iqra for 'iqra', sa for sa’ ; 
Mr for M’ru (T® 2. 2), mit for ■mi’tu (T 23. 9), yitsp for yi'tasipu 
(H 17) ; rum for ru'mu.^ 

Ginsberg,® on the other hand, maintains that all vowelless ’ were 
represented by the ’-sign i. Against this interpretation are arrayed 
many vowelless alephs written with u, a : 

u: rum (I hi 22, 37)® for ru‘mu (rumm, A vi 18, etc., for the 
plural ru’umu/%m{a) is not a case in point). 


^This paper was read at the meeting of the Society in 1935, but I have 
held it up in the hope that further material from Has Shamra would clarify 
some of its uncertainties. 

^Friedrich, ZA, N. F. 7.305 (1933); Ginsberg, Tarbinf 4.381 (1933); 
Albright, JPOS 14.108-9 (1934). The three alephs are here transcribed 
a, i, u, it being understood that they always represent ’ with the vowel, 
thus 'a or a’, etc. 

“ Hans Bauer, Die alpJiahetischen Keilschrifttexte von Ras Scliamra 

(1936) p. 66-7. 

■* Bauer’s further confusion of tSu and tSa is quite unnecessary : tSu 
represents tiUa’u, the preterite form used throughout, while tm occurs 
only in jussive use, as will be seen below. 

® In Tarbiz A 382, Orientalia 5.175 (1936). 

“ The Has Shamra tablets a, re referred to as in J. A. Montgomery and 
Z. S. Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts {Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society IV 1935) p. 43-4, 85, 131. Most important tablets 
published since: F (Syria 1935, 247-66), G (Ch. Virolleaud, La legends 
phenicienne de Danel [Mission de Eas Shamra I] 1936) , H (Ch. Virolleaud, 
La legende de Keret [Mission de Ras Shamra II] 1936), I {Syria 1936. 
150-73), J {Syria 1936. 209-28), K {Syria 1936. 335). 
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The evidence for the reading lu yisa* involves a slight excursus 
into the vocalization of the verbal system. In Eas Sharnra there is 
observable a correlation between the vowel of the preformative and 

^ While this is not certain, the only way to suit form and context seems 
to be to take it as a Passive of the First Stem, with perhaps the meaning 
'lighted’; cf. Albright, JPOS 14.121; the Wr following should be taken 

as a Shafel infinitive in complement to yuhd, 

® No other verbal form seems to fit here; the unexpected use of a passive 
here may be connected with the stative force of the root itself. 

® The form H (C 54, 65) represents the plural fo’w. C 65 should be read 
Su tic mdbr qd^ ' bear ye offering into . . . for the use of th, cf, th pnh 
parallel to qdrnh ' before him ’ B v 107-8. 

^“Ginsberg’s reading of some of these forms as subjunctive-cohortative, 
e. g. Hqra'a, is unsatisfactory for these cases, some of which are clearly in 
the syntactic position of the West Semitic jussive. 

On present evidence, Eas Sharnra seems to have had two preterite forms, 
a common yaqtulu used for narrative: y^u for yis^a^u (D vi 22, rt. 
tgly for tagliyu ( ?, B iv 23, rt. gly, where the y shows the presence of the 

4 

final vowel) ; and a Short Preterite, with no inflectional vowel, preserving 
the older Semitic form and used chiefly after wa- “ and ”, Id " indeed ” : 
uoy'n for waya'ne (A i 21, rt. *ni/), lahihm for H 'aMsVhum (E 2, rt. 3 /^’). 
In addition there was a Present, which was also a preformative conjugation 
but with as yet unknown vocalization; with a jussive (apocopate) perhaps 
similar in form to the Short Preterite, as in yiqra*, the Afel yamsi* ( A v 4), 
yhn for the Nifal yihhane "let there be built” (B iv 62, rt. hny) ; there 
was also an energetic in -an. Albright points out a subjunctive in -a which 
seems to be used after the particle M, li-, JPOS 14. 113. For a somewhat 
different analysis of the tenses, see Ginsberg, Orientalia 6. 176, 181. 
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that of the second root syllable. Where the stem-vowel is u or i, 
the preformative has a: 'amluku (A i 34), ’assibu (In, G 2 ii 16), 
’aridity (ly, D vi 25), ’asUu (Ilwy, B v 123), ’abkiyu (IIIi/, G 
1. 111).^^ Where, because of a laryngal, the stem-vowel has been 
changed to a, the preformative changed to i: ’il’alc (B vii 45), 
%slahu (H 236), HmJiasu (G 1.196), ’iqqahu (Iqh, H 204), ’idat 
(yd\ A iii 8).’-® Laryngals effected this change to a in all verbs 
except lltoy roots, where the vowel was long : ‘asuh (D ii 21), ’anuh- 
(A iii 17). In the root y,f, therefore, the stem-vowel must have 
become a: yisa'.^^ The forms wysi (H 85, 87, 100) and tsi (G 
3. 24) do not necessarily conflict with this reading, for they are 
Present, jussive by context, and their I-vowel may be the vowel of 
the Present. 

It is therefore clear that i does not represent all vowelless alephs ; 
the choice of sign was determined by the neighboring vowel, follow- 
ing or preceding the b so that the a-aleph could represent ‘a or a’, 
and so on. This was the suggestion of Friedrich,^® and has been 
amply upheld by the evidence which has appeared since he made it. 
It will be seen that every form cited thus far is consistent with this 

reading. 

When the whole material is reviewed, however, Friedrich’s read- 
ing is found to leave a residue of apparently inconsistent forms, 
written with i although the vowel preceding the ’ is morphologically 
a: sin for '^sd’nu (B vi 41), and so *rd’suhu (A i 32), '^md/du; tihd 
for *td’hudu (A ii 9), and so *yd‘hud (T^B), *tddculu (A ii 36), 
*id’supuM (G 1.66), *yd‘pe (H 83), *ta‘hidind (?, if 2 f. sg., 
F i 10) ; tlitin for *tihM’nd (T 2. 14). At a time when many of 
the texts used here were as yet unpublished, I showed this material 
to Professor Speiser. He suggested immediately the apparent 


The derived stems also have a-preformatives : Piel "abhaqitu (A iv 44), 
AM 'aUituM, Shafel "asaspiruJca (both G 2 vi 28), but the t-stema have i: 
HmtaMsii {B ii 24), H^taUiIca (rt, §-t, F ii 58). The vowel of the second 
root syllable in all the derived stems is i: ^-sterns H§taHru (G 3.15), 

(jussive, T 2.17), Piel 'amaHdu (H 58), Afel '^amsi% Shafel 

'asesi*hum. 

m 

This correlation in accordance with Barth’s law was shown by Ginsberg 
as early as 1933 in Tarbiz 4. 182. Barth’s law, in ZDMG 48.4 (1894) is 


substantiated by the unequivocal evidence from Bas Shamra. 

The Hebrew yesi is a later development, cf. G. Bergstriisser, Hehrliisohe 


Grammatik II § 26n (1929). 


N.F. 7. 307 (1933) ; Albright, JP08 14. 108, n. 37a. 
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existence of a regular sound change, and the possible contacts 
■with similar changes in Akkadian and Aramaic. The "writing of 
all these forms can be explained on one assumption . that there 
had taken place a sound change ot ay e before . This would 
yield se'nu, U'hudu, iilite'nd, and so on, written with f-alephs. 

There remains but to fix the conditions if the change. It did not 
take place in sa^, yigra', and the words of similar construction abo've j 
therefore it must have been limited to medial syllable-closing 
ISTor did it take place in hd'ta,^’’ whence we may judge that it was 
limited to short a. There are a few other forms which may preserve 
the combination a\ in particular ydkl (B v 103) “ he gave to eat ”, 
and tarm (A ii 14) “ would you desire.” The former is certainly 
not Qal, and more probably Afel than Piel ; the latter is Present 
and its vowels therefore uncertain. If yalcl is Afel yalcilu (if the 
second vowel was long at this time), and tarsn represents ta’risina, 
we may have to posit that only accented a’ changed to e"; in that 
case it would be necessary to assume that tikln above is not 2 f. sg., 
but perhaps an energetic, with the accent on the d’. 

It is possible, therefore, to conclude that in the speech of Kas 
Shamra before 1500 n. c. there had taken place a sound change of 


18 


> 


(i. e. medial). 


w 


definite 


Z. S. Harris^ A Orammar of the Phoenician Language (1936) p. 67. 

That la'm you have come ” has long d (which is required for differen- 
tiation from the a which, in such circumstances, became e) is justified on 
several grounds. In the preterite, the stem vowel of these H\oy verbs was 
long, as was seen above from the fact that they did not become a in the 
presence of laryngals. The reasons for considering the vowel of the perfect 
as long are given by Landsberger, OLZ 1926. 975, also H. Bauer— P. Leander, 
Historische Grammatik der hehrdischen Sprache (1922) p. 391 (where the 
derivation from ^qawama is unacceptable) ; against this Bergstrasser, Heh. 
Gram. II § 28v, suggests that the vowel was short and was lengthened in 
Hebrew. Cf. also the Amarna form nuhti (rt. n-h) in Amarna letter 147. 
56, which has been explained as representing South Canaanite *n6hU: 
Dhorme, RB 11. 56 (1911) ; Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarnahriefe {Leip^iger 
semitische Studien 5) p. 66; against it Bergstrasser, Heh. Gram. II § 28 f. 

Other forms do not come into consideration here: yahp and yarlc ( J39) 
are Piel, as is probably tadm (H26) ; tadm tiufdm (G 1.204) is unclear 
as is also the group ispi (D i 5), ispa (A v 20) ; raSm (D i 3) is, of course, 
the plural ra'aMm. 
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neighboring languages is as yet premature, certain similarities will 
bear investigation. 

In Akkadian, i and u with following or preceding laryngal, 
became i, u, or remained, infrequently, i’, u‘, and the like (all 

becoming ") : limu, li'mu; burn, mu'du. However, a in 
such position, while it sometimes yielded d, and rarely a’, usually 
became e (never e’). The change to e took place regularly if the 
laryngal was * or g, sometimes, if it was h, h. In the forms 
which changed to e there are no variants preserving the resu, 
belu; i. e. the ’ was absorbed more regularly into the e than into 
the other vowels (a included), which is natural, for the e must 
have had the greatest affinity with the laryngal, since it was a pro- 
duct of its influence. Because of this complete absorption of the ’ 
in the e < a, it is difficult to discover whether the change was directly 
a' > e, ahy e, and so on (coalescence of the ‘, h with the a), or 
a‘ > (> e’) )> e. The latter appears phonetically more probable. 



Some external evidence exists in the forms in which the laryngal 
was probably absorbed not into the vowel, but into the following 
consonant, or in which the laryngal was initial and later dropped 
from speech: teppus {^ps), terris (Vs); epesu from rare epdsu 


< *^apdsu, eresu < *'ardsu, Permansive erih <( *garib. Here, ob- 
viously, the a was changed to e under the influence of the laryngal, 
but without involving its absorption. Within the limits noted above, 
then, Akkadian reveals a change of a before or after a laryngal to e, 
and only later to e with the absorption of the ’. 

In Aramaic, the change of medial a’y e may be seen in all dia- 


lects : Syriac nekul, other dialects y6kul,^° resa,^'^ and so on. The 


Under certain conditions a' becomes d; tbe exact limits of the changes 
to d and e are not entirely clear; cf. T, Noldeke, Kurzgefosste syi'ische 
Qrammatik^ (1898) p. 74; H. Bauer-P. Leander, Grammatih des Bibliscli- 
Ardmaischen (1927) p. 59, 

The I' verb forms could be explained as < ^nVkul, etc.^ since the pre- 
formative vowel changed from a- to i in the strong verb. However, the 
difference between nekul and the West Syriac nimar < original *ni*mar 
suggests that we have here a direct development from *na*kuli cf, C. 
Erockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semiiischen 
Sprachenl (1908) p. 562 g. 

Bauer-Leander, Gram, Bih.-Aram, p. 60, explain the e here as assimila- 
tion to the s; however, it is when followed by consonant that s has this 
effect, Holdeke, Kurz, Syr, Gram, p, 32. Their derivation, ibid., of weldhd 
< *wi'ldhd seems doubtful; the conjunction remained wa-. 
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letter aleph was used in Syriae as a vowel letter for e in open syl- 
lables.^^ The occurrence in Syriac of traces of n > e under the 
influence of make it probable that here, as in Akkadian, the 

history was a’ > e' > e. 

In Hebrew, under varying conditions, o’ changes to a, with 
absorption of the glottal stop, or remains a ' : ros < *'ras < 
masa < '^'masa\ ma’°'kal. There are, however, groups of forms which 

exhibit an e-vowel in the masoretic vocalization of the Bible. Of 

• « 

these, the III’ verbs with e-vowel are explained as new constructions 
on the analogy of the llLtuy verbs.^'^ The imperfect yc^kol forms 
of I’ verbs (by the side of ydkal imperfects) may be explained as 
late formations on the analogy of the late yiqtol imperfect 
(yiqtol ^ yaqtol by change oi ay i in closed unaccented syllables). 
In the Babylonian vocalization, these verbs regularly have long e : 

tesof ; since the above change of a to i is much less frequent in 

* 

the Babylonian vocalization, it is probable that we have here a 
(dialectal) change of a’ > e’ > e. In addition to this group, the 
Tiberian vocalization itself leaves a number of forms which cannot 
be easily explained except by a change from a’ : e. g. rant (written 
with aleph) < ra‘Mt, sertt (usually written with aleph). 

It would appear that in seme of the northern dialects of Hebrew 
which existed by the side of the Jerusalem (Judaean) dialect, a' 
changed to e,’ under certain conditions; the unexplained forms 
above mav renresent inter-dialectal borrowings into Judaean 


above may represent inter-dialectal borrowings into Judaean 
Hebrew or into the usage of the masoretes.^® 

The following conclusions may now be stated; In most of the 
known Semitic languages of the northern area, in Akkadian, 
Aramaic, Eas Shamra, and northern dialects of Hebrew, under 
conditions which differed in the various languages, the pronuncia- 


Noldeke, Kurz, Syr, Gram, p. 32. 

ISr«ldekej ibid. p. 24^ 65; Broekelmann, Syrische Orammatih p. 31. 

Bergstrasser, Heh, Gram, II § 291i. 

Bauer— Leander, Sist, Gram. Heh. p. 347; BergstraaseVj Heh, Gram, I 
§15d(1918). 

P. KaHe^ Masoreten des Ostens p, 185. 

Against Bergstrasser, Heh, Gram, I § 15d. 

For dialect borrowing, see L. Bloomfield, Language (1933) p. 476-87, 
This borrowing has no relation to the position of Bauer-Leander, Hist. 
Gram, Heh, p. 15-20, that Hebrew was a Mischsprache, for they refer to a 
confusion of large morphologic classes developing from two distinct divisions 
of the Semitic language group. 
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tion of a before ’ inclined, toward e. The ’ was later absorbed into 
the vowel, yielding e, but in the Eas Shamra inscriptions the e’ 
stage is preserved. This must be understood not as a weakening of 
the % but as an anticipatory assimilation of the a to it. While it is 
true that the only distinctive element in the ’ is the glottal stop, 
the other organs of speech necessarily had characteristic attendant 
positions during a typical pronunciation of and it is the anticipa- 
tion of these non-distinctive positions which must explain the change 
in quality of the preceding a. The change did not yield a new 
phoneme e, because this was but an alternant of the a-phoneme ; 
the use of the f-aleph in Eas Shamra for this sound merely indicates 
that it was sufficiently different from the usual Eas Shamra a. 


See SapiPj “ Sound Pattei'ns in Language/’ in Language, 1. 43-4 (1925), 


THE ROLE OE CYEUS IN DEUTEKO-ISAIAH ^ 

Caeeoll E. Simcox 

Obeblin- GbjUjuate School op Theology 

It is untoktunate that so much critical analysis of Deutero- 
Isaiah has proceeded from the assumption that it was written after 
the fall of Babylon.^ This has tended to shift the attention from 
one portion at least (caps, xl-xlyili) which must have preceded the 
entry of Gyrus. The most striking proof is seen in xlvi: 1, the 


familiar line beginning “Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth.” Ob- 
viously, this predicts the end of the dominion of the Babylonian 
gods, on the capture of the city by Cyrus. But it is equally obvious 
that the prophet cannot be speaking here of a fait accompli; for 
actually, it never occurred. His assurance (xlvi: 1-3) ® that Cyrus 
will remove the images of Bel and Nebo, thus refusing to acknowl- 
edge their sovereign claims, is proved false by the conqueror’s own 
statement that he is king by virtue of his chosen sonship of Marduk. 
It is he whom Marduk has chosen, according to the author of the 
Cyrus Cylinder,^ to be “ a righteous prince according to his heart’s 
desire who would grasp his hands.” But Deutero-Isaiah makes 
substantially the same assertion on behalf of Yahweh : “ Thus saith 
Yahweh unto his anointed, unto Cyrus whose right hand I have 
taken” (xlv: 1).^ There is an obvious and complete contradiction 
here between what the prophet expected and what actually happened. 

paper read before the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society, Chicago, March 27, 1936. I must acknowledge here the kind and 
invaluable assistance of my two teachers, Professors F. W. Buckler and 
H. G. May, without which this paper could not have been written. 

^As early as 1876, Cheyne (art. “Israel,” Enc. Britt., ixth ed., pp. 
377-384) recognized that caps, xl-xlviii “evidently form a section by 
themselves,” which has “ one leading idea — the great crisis impending over 
Babylon and Israel. Babylon and her gods must fall, that Israel may rise 
again with the glorious function of giving a religion to the world.” 

® Cf. American Revised Version. 

* Dougherty: Nalonidus and Belshaztaar, text of Cyrus Cylinder, lines 
llb-15 (p. 176). 


®Heb. text: 




One technical difference, however, between the Babylonian rite and the 
Hebrew writer’s phrase must be noticed. In the former (see note 4) it 
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But the passage, “ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth,’^ is important 
not only for its bearing upon the problem of dating the prophecy. 
Its major significance lies in the fact that it is a contemporary 
expression of the conflict between the claims of Babylon and the 
anti-Babylonian opposition in this age.® For many years after 
Babylon ceases to be a major political power, the idea of Babylon 
forms the touchstone of whole policies of empire. Furthermore, 
recognition of Bel becomes a mark of Achaemenid policy and a 
guarantee of Achaemenid success. The defeat of Xerxes I, suc- 
cessor of Darius, by the Greeks, is laid to the fact that he destroyed 
the temple of Marduk and despised that deity.'^ It remained for 
Alexander the Great to restore Marduk, and the tradition preserved 
in Arrian and Pseudo-Callisthenes ® asserts that Alexander, follow- 
ing the example of Cyrus, restored the temple of Marduk — and re- 
built the tomb of Gyrus as well. 

The case of Xerxes refiects the pro-Babylonian side of the 
picture. For the other side we must turn to the lands flanking the 
Mesopotamian region, of which Babylon is the centre, namely 
Palestine and Elam. 

First, let us consider the Jewish position. In the prediction of 
the exile of the idols of Bel and Mebo, there is reflected a thorough- 
going and traditional hatred of Babylon and her gods, a hatred that 
permeates the whole of Jewish history.® The way in which this 

is tlie King who grasps the god’s hands; but Deutero-Isaiah reverses the 
order, so that it is Yahweh who grasps Cyrus' hand. This might con- 
ceivably have the rhetorical purpose of emphasizing the prophet’s theory 
that Yahweh has chosen Cyrus. Another noteworthy point is that this is 
the first instance in the 0. T. where the phrase is applied to divine election. 
This seems a very strong indication that Deutero-Isaiah has actually taken 
over the idea underlying the familiar Babylonian ritual and applied it 
here to the choice of Cyrus by YahwSh. 

® This conflict in its earliest stage has been fully analyzed by Father Eric 
Burrowes, S. J., in his essay, “ Some Cosmological Patterns in Babylonian 
Eeligion ” (The Lahyrinth, ed. S. H. Hooke, pp. 43-71). He asserts (pp. 
52-59) that the Hebrew story of the Tower of Babel is a polemic against 
Babylonian pretensions ” as these were expressed in the ziqqurat of Babylon. 
M. Jastrow, in 1911, developed the same position in his Religion in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria (see esp. pp. 288-290 for his treatment of the attitude 
of the Hebrew writers toward Babylon). 

Cl Herod., I: 183; Ctes., Exc. Pers., 22; Arrian, vii: 17. 

® Arrian, Anabasis (ed. Roos) VI: 29: 1, 4 ff. (C. 57) ; The Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (trans. Budge), Bk, I: 12; Bk. II: 18. 

“ Cf. above, note 6. 
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feeling influences Deutero-Isaiah in particular will be observed 
throughout this discussion. 

The contradiction between the prophet’s statements and the 
actual events which followed the triumph of Cyrus not only in the 
passage already cited but also in others/® forces us to the explana- 
tion that they were written during the period preceding the fall, 
indeed before the siege, of the city, at the time when the news came 
that Cyrus, having completed his conquests of Media and Lydia, 
had resolved to advance against Babylon. The problem immediately 
at hand is the prophet’s use of the role of Cyrus as the leader of the 
anti-Babylonian forces. 

First of all, it must be noticed that the writer, a devout Jew, 
adopts a gentile, a prince of the goylm, as the Messiah of Yahweh. 
This constitutes a paradox in Jewish thought that cannot readily be 
resolved. Perplexing as this paradox may be, however, it would 
have been still more surprising had Deutero-Isaiah written in this 


way after Cyrus had grasped the “ right arm ” of Bel Marduk.^^ 
In fact, the whole tenor of the passage points rather to the prophet’s 
expectation that Cyrus is even about to acknowledge Yahweh as 
his god. That is the only possible meaning of the passage xli : 35b 
as it stands, referring to Cyrus as one who “will call upon my 
name” — The passage in its present form has given 
rise to considerable perplexity. But if the tense of the verb is 
left in the simple future, and the pronominal suffix “ my ” is 
retained {pace Duhm),^^ we have; “he will call upon my name.” 


For instance, the whole thought in Deutero-Isaiah which is first ex- 
pressed in xli; 15-16, namely that Israel shall he made a “threshing- 
sledge” that will “thresh mountains and smash 

them” is obviously the result of a glowing hope that 

was never fulfilled. If Deutero-Isaiah had written after Cyrus’ conquest, 
he would have realized that the only blessing to Israel which the conquest 
could bring was restoration to Palestine and the reestablishment of the 
Temple. But in the passage I have cited, the prophet clearly declares that 
Yahweh, working through the deliverance of Cyrus, is to make of Israel a 
mighty nation in a temporal as well as a spiritual sense. Such a prophecy, 
obviously, must have been made before the facts resulting from the restora- 
tion were realized. 

See above n. 5. 

Duhm’s comment (Das BucJi Jesaiah, p. 309) is a representative ex- 
pression of the theory that the passage must be emended to read 
— “ I will call him by name.” There is no variant reading or other version 
as evidence for this emendation; but a still weightier argument for accept- 
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And that is exactly what Deutero-Isaiah, writing in the expectation 
of Cyrus’ entry into Babylon, almost certainly intended to say. 

Having established the priority of the prophecy to the fall of 
Babylon, we must turn now to the problem of why Deutero-Isaiah 
looked to Cyrus to achieve the overthrow of Marduk and Nebo. 
The first reason is geographical. Cyrus came from Anshan in 
Elam, from the east of the Babylonian Empire. The 

foundation of his kingship rested upon the possession, not only of 
Elam, but of Sumer and Akkad.’-^ Prior to Cyrus’ conquest of 
Media, Persia was under the protection, not of Bel Marduk, against 
whose kingdom Cyrus is marching, not of Ahura Mazda, the pro- 
tector of the Median (his grandfather’s) realm; not of Yahweh, 
but of Mithra. With the capture of Media, however, by the young 
king of Elam, Sumer, and Akkad, there was effected a fusion of 
the cults of Ahura Mazda and Mithra (which may have been 
in process for some time as a result of the earlier relations of the 
Median and Persian courts).^® Moreover, there may be detected 

ing the text as it stands is xlv : 3, where the purpose of the “ calling ” is, 
in part, to acquaint Cyrus with Yahweh. 

The title, “ King of Sumer and Akkad,” was one of great antiquity 
at the time of Cyrus, having been first assumed by Ur-Nammu, founder of 
the third dynasty of Ur, c. 2290 B. c. The Avesta never lets us forget that 
the Glory (hvarenO) belongs to the Aryan race, and Azi Dahh4k, the arch 
fiend of Iranian literature, becomes the mythological protagonist of the 
Semites in their fiendish endeavor to seize “ the Glory that cannot forcibly 
be seized.” A. G. and E. Warner, in the introduction to their translation 
of The Shahnamah of Firdausi (Vol. I, pp. 54-55) give an elucidating para- 
graph to this point. 

So then^ in Cyrus’ eyes the possessor of the Royal Glory must be ipso 
facto the “ King of Sumer and Akkad ” — in other words, the legitimate 

ruler of the whole Euphrates valley. 

E. Meyer in his article on Astayages in Enc, Britt, (xith ed., VoL II, 
p. 821 ) cites the fact that “ the Armenian historians render the name 
Astyagea by Ashdahak, i. e. Azhi Dahaka (Zohak), the mythical king of 
the Iranian epics, who has nothing whatever to do with the historical King 
of the Medes.’’ But he does not tell us why there can be no possible 
connection. I would suggest that the tradition preserved by the Armenian 
historians is not accidental, but that Astyages, by his memorable attempt, 
which is attested by both history and legend, to destroy Cyrus at birth, 
came eventually to be identified Avith the AzI Dahak of the Avestas — or, 
indeed, it was he who adumbrated the mythical figure. 

Xenophon (Cyropaedia, Bks. I and II) in his account of the boyhood 
of Cyrus gives us our most detailed record of this stage. 

It is possible that the passage in Zamyad Yast, VII, 35b (S. B. E. Vol. 
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a political settlement, which we see later reflected in the settlement 
of Darius after the rebellion of the false Smerdis, whereby the 
Magi, as the hereditary guardian priesthood of the Median religious 
rights, now found themselves entrusted with the privilege and 
duty of recognizing the true possessor of the royal Gloryd“ The 
fusion, whether in process or already accomplished at the time of 
Cyrus' conquest, relieves us of the necessity of attempting a dis- 
tinction between the Perso-Mithraic and the Medo-Zoroastrian 

elements in his position. 

So it is possible for us now to turn to a non- Jewish interpreta- 
tion of the role of Cyrus, which in many ways constitutes a remark- 
able parallel to Deutero-Isaiah as representing the other strand in 
the anti-Babylonian tradition— the Persian.^^ This interpretation 
is found in the Zamydd Yast, which most significantly stops at 
Cyrus in its narrative of the struggle which began at creation for 
the Glory that cannot forcibly be seized." Since Cyrus (Husravah) 
is the last human figure to be named in that song of kingship 
(malhutha) of the Great King, and since this theological tradition 
persists, to be included in the later development of Persian Shdh- 
ndmal,^^ we are justified in this deduction: that the tradition 

xxiii ) refers specifically to this fusion : “ Then Mithra seized that Glory, 

Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, whose ear is quick to hear, who has a 
thousand senses. We sacrifice unto Mithra, the lord of all countries 
(italics mine), whom Ahura Mazda has created the most glorious of all 
the gods in the heavens.” If by this time Mithra had become, not only 
the god of Elam, but “the lord of all countries,” then the Medo-Persian 
fusion which I suggest must have been completed on the theological basis 
set forth in the rest of the above passage. The process, then, by which 
this *^fusion is accomplished is by making Mithra (the native deity of 
Cyrus) the god of all the lands Cyrus has conquered, as well as the faith- 
ful minister created by Ahura Mazda. It is by the same process that 
Deutero-Isaiah seeks to establish the oecumenical supremacy of Yahweh. 

This incident is fully dealt with by G. Rawlinson, in Ancient Monar- 
chies, Vol. Ill, 460 ff . He sums it up thus : “ On the one hand, the im- 
postor had to guard against acting in any way which would throw sus- 
picion on his being really Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. On the other, he had 
to satisfy the Magian priests, to whom he was well known, and on whom 
he mainly depended for support, if his imposture should be detected.” 

For a thorough and competent treatment of the Persian concept of 
the Regnum Dei, see A. F. Von Gall, Basileia tou Theou, cap. iv : “ Die 
Reich-Gottes-Hoffnung im Parsismus.” 

Zamyad Yast, XII. 

See Prof. Buckler’s article, “ Firdausi’s Shahnamah and the Genealogia 
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represented by the Zamylid Yast, irrespective of any theory of its 
actual reduction to writing,-® dates from the same period as the 
writing of Deutero-Isaiah. 

Moreover, Deutero-Isaiah is the sole channel through which the 
Cyrus heroic legend, or saga, enters Jewish thought. In fact the 
sole reference to the Achaemenid House in Jewish literature prior 
to P, results in the transformation of the Messiah-kingship of the 
House of David into a Messiahship of oecumenical significance and 
claims to be fulfilled in the triumph of the god of Jerusalem over 
the god of Babylon.®^ 

The conflict between Jerusalem and Babylon as rival claimants 
to be the theocratic centre of the earth arises long before the period 
under discussion, and from the Jewish side at least the element of 
hostile rivalry is clearly attested. Burrowes has worked out the 
rise and development of this conflict, and it need not detain us here. 

But the issue between Jerusalem and Babylon for hierocentric 
supremacy has its parallel in the similar counterclaim against 
Babylon made by the capital of Media, Persia, or Elam (it is im- 
possible to ascertain which, and immaterial) reflected in a passing 
allusion in the Zend Avesta in opposition to Bawri (Babylon).^® 
This brings us to the issue at stake. Can it be shown that Deutero- 
Isaiah was applying the technique of Elamite or Zoroastrian 
theories of kingship in order to transfer to Yahweh the triumph 


Regni Dei,” JAOS, Supp. no. 1, Sept. 1935, pp. 1-21. In this essay is 
traced the history of the philosophy of kingship which begins with the 
Cyrus “ royal shepherd ” saga and eventually passes outside the Persian 
realm to penetrate virtually the whole of Asia Elinor. 

F. Nau, “ iStude Historique sur la Transmission de I’Avesta ” {Rev. 
de I’Hist. des Rel., XCV, 1927 ) , pp. 149-199 for a full discussion. Nau places 
the reduction to writing after the death of ir7i.usrau Parwlz. It may be 
suggested that the Avestan antagonism to Alexander arises from his iden- 
tification with Babylon and is a continuation of the Medo-Babylonian feud. 

See Buckler, op. cit., n. 9, p. 9 £f. Also, his paper, “ Eegnum et 
Ecclesia,” Church History, Vol. Ill, no. 1, March, 1934, pp. 24-29. 

See above, n. 6. 

^" S. B. E., Vol. XXIII: Aban Yast, VIII, 28-29 (p. 60); notice the 
editor’s footnote on this passage. 

®*]Srote esp. Iv: 16a: '’Bl? “There has 

gone out from my mouth a truth; a word and it shall not return/’ 

This concept, i. e. of the irrevocable natiire of a divine law or word, is 
generally regarded as being peculiar to the Medo-Persian religion — and it 
is so (Cf. Dan. vi: 16^ re the law of the Medes and Persians, ‘‘that no in- 
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in tho strngglG of the gods (Gotterkampf) whicli others assigned^ 
and erroneously in his eyes, to Mithra, Ahura Mazda, Sin/" Marduk 
and Nebu? There are at least two positive lines of evidence (a 
third, more conjectural, is taken up in note 28), which lead toward 
the establishment of this position. The first is that Elam and Israel 
were both vassal states under the neo-Babylonian dynasty,"" and as 
fellow-subjects resident in the capital had, consequently, a common 
political grievance that would naturally draw them together. 
Secondly, they had both, as we have seen, a religious animus 
against Babylon, which, under the circumstances of their common 
hatred of idolatry, would constitute an additional bond. 

These two certain facts, namely the political and religious anti- 
pathies toward Babylon whicli Elam and Israel held in common, 
with the support of the problematical but, to my mind, not im- 
probable etymological link of Cyrus^ name (which is taken up in 
detail in note 28 q. suggest that the prophet was in direct con- 



terdict nor statute whicli the king establisheth can he changed”; also 
HerodotuSj XXXI, 9-10, and Esther i: 19 ff.). The possibility of Peisian 
thought in Deutero-Isaiah in this concept appears, then, not wholly im- 
probable. 

2® Dougherty, op. cit., n. 4. In the paragraphs pp. 163-157 he deals with 

the singular devotion of Nabonidus to the Sin worship. 

2® It is noteworthy in this connection that Cyrus found Elam a willing 
and useful ally when Anally he attacked Babylon. Dr. R. Campbell Thomp- 
son, in his essay in the Gamh. Anc. Hist. (Vol. Ill, ch. X, p. 223) sum- 
marizes the military data at hand. 

27 Primitive Mithraism is as conspicuously free from idolatry as is 
primitive Zoroastrianism. This fact would render the Babylonian idolatry 
as odious to the Elamites as it was to the Jews, whose abhorrence is so 
forcefully reAected by Deutero-Isaiah. Herodotus (I, 131) is struck by 

the Mithraic antipathy towards idolatry. 

Jastrow (op. cit., n. 6) sees in this fact an explanation, in part at least, 
of Cyrus’ sympathy for the Jews. He states more speciAcally that this 
sympathy was partially due to the similarity of the conceptions of 
divine government in Zoroastrianism and post-exilic Judaism; the attitude 
of such prophets as the second Isaiah towards Cyrus was not prompted 
solely by the favour shown the Jews by Cyrus, but arose in part from the 
bond of sympathy between Zoroastrianism and monotheistic Judaism” (p. 
61, note 1). 

®®The data here taken up are concerned with the etymology of the 
name “ Cyrus ” in its bearing upon our discussion. Upon this evidence 
must rest our answer to the question of whether or not Deutero-Isaiah was 
acquainted with the language of Elam, and the extent of that acquaintance. 
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tact with MedO“Persian thought. However diSexent in some 
respects the Jewish and the Zoroastrian religions and political 
traditions were^ they were forced for the moment into a position 
of alliance against a common foe to which they were both subject, 

M. Huart in his La Perse Antique et la Civilization Iranienne makes this- 
assertion: “Les Perses disaient que ce nom (Kiiros) signifiaitj ^soleil/ et 
le rapprochaientj par consequent, du Jivare zend; mais ce n’est peut4tre 
qu’une etymologie populaire; si ce nom est anzanite, il signifiait, ^herger.^ ” 
(p. 41, note 1). So then, the key-words in this discussion are “sunlight” 
( hvarend ) and “ shepherd.” The etymologies of these two words respec- 
tively are taken up in the paragraphs immediately following: 

1. For a full review of the etymology of kvareno (U''‘l*in) see W. Geiger 
and E. Kuhn, Qrundr. Ir, PUL i: 37, 95, 149, 180, 260, 262 (cf. im), 267; 
ii: 77, 387, 423; also see 0. G. Von Wesendonk, Das Welt l)ild der Iranier, 
pp. 19, 47, 77, 80, 81, 133, 143, and note. 

2. “ Shepherd ” • This word may come from either of two verbal roots 

in Hebrew, both nVT , one meaning “ to pasture, tend, graze,” and the other, 


T T 


“ to associate with.” Hence only the pointing remains to distinguish between 

“my shepherd,” and “my friend.” It is true that the Massoretic 
text has only the former, and it is this which we should prefer to accept. 
But the possibility of a double entente in *'J/T as (1) the friend of God, 
the king, and (2) the shepherd of God, also a king, is not out of the 
question. But when Deutero-Isaiah speaks of Abraham as the “ friend of 
God” (xli, 8), he uses, not the root but That the title as 

applied to Abraham is a royal title is evident form Gen. xii : 2-3, xvii, 3-4, 
7; xviii: 17; xx: 16-17, etc; and II Chi'on. xx: 7. It is plain from Gen. xiv: 
22 that Abraham has declared his kingship as over against that of the king 
of Sodom, and it is noteworthy that this appears in a Melchizedek passsage. 

But the translation “ herdsman ” or “ shepherd ” is favored by both 
text and tradition. And if this is accepted, then the following conclusion 
is in order: since Herodotus (I, 113), in relating Cyrus^ rescue by a herds- 
man after being exposed as an infant to die according to the order of 
Astyages, also relates that the herdsman changed Cyrus^ name. The pur- 
pose of this step must have been to prevent Astyages’ learning that the 
child still lived. It was the royal implication of the name Cyrus which, 
according to this suggestion, made it dangerous for the child to retain. 

Another possibility is that the change of name reflects a rationalization 
of the name Cyrus (if M. Huart’s statement is correct), an obvious dis- 
guise to hide the name by which he was known at the Median court. The 
two reasons I have suggested might well have been combined in the step. 
At any rate, they make practically certain one fact : that the name Cyrus 
is connected with the idea of shepherd. 

The most notable “shepherd” passages in Deutero-Isaiah are: xl: 16; 
xliii: 2-8, 14; xliv: 1-5; xlv: 14 ff- It is quite legitimate to include in this 
category any passage where the shepherd theme is dominant and the meta- 
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The importance of the possibility suggested in note 38, that 
Deutero-Isaiah was sufaciently familiar with the Elamites to be 
acquainted with their language, lies in the fact that it makes 
reasonable this conclusion: that, having some knowledge of their 
idiom, he knew something of their political and religious outlook. 
If this is the case, then the words which the prophet ascribes to 
Yahweh, “ Cyrus my shepherd,” may be taken as an assertion by 
Yahweh that the Anshan shepherd is not Mithra’s shepherd, but my 
shepherd.^® This is but one form in Deutero-Isaiah’s '' conveyance ” 
of authority from the '' gods of the nations ” to Yahweh. It is 
perhaps the most striking case, but it is not alone. Associated with 
it is the whole conception of the Glory (nj/T*. TI^I) which can be 
identified with the hvarend Tcavaem of the Avesta, and with which 
it corresponds in every detail.®® In both the Zoroastrian tradition — 

phor obvious, even thougli the term nVI is not actually used. Through- 
out caps, xl-xlviii the “shepherd-motif” provides the metaphor on which 
the whole structure of the Regnum Dei is based. In xli: 11, it is said of 
Yahweh that “ he shall feed his flock like a shepherd ) •” Then — 

most significantly — the term is applied (xliv: 28) to Cyrus, and the 
prophet, on behalf of Yahweh, speaks of him as ■'^1 “ Cyrus, my 

shepherd ” (For meaning of HJ?*), see above; cf. nn. 6, 12 above). The real 

significance of this passage can be grasped only if the full force of the 
pronominal .su ffix “ my ” is recognized. The first fact that emerges is that, 
since the rule of Yahweh is that of a divine shepherd, then “ his chosen ” 
human ruler, who will execute his divine rule upon earth, is likewise a 
shepherd. But a second fact also presents itself as a considerable possi- 
bility. The idea of the “ shepherd-king ” belongs to the Davidic tradition 
in Israel. This is a natural outcome of the story of David’s own life. It 
is pertinent to ask, then, if Deutero-Isaiah, knowing the real meaning of 
Cyrus’ name, was not further influenced by this knowledge to declare Cyrus 
to be the “ anointed one” of Yahweh? And may not the prominence of the 
“shepherd” passages (listed earlier in this note) in his writing be like- 
wise attributed to the prophet’s knowledge of the dialect meaning of 
Kurush ? 


’“’Cf. of tlie textj and Duhm’s comment, above, n. 12. 

three parallel ideas, in Hebrew and Avestan respectively, which 
establish this identification, are: (a) the material manifestations of the 
Glory; (b) the king as shepherd; (c) the royal righteousness. Kefs, for 
each of these in the Zamydd Yast are as follows: 

(a) On the material manif€Statio7is of the Glory. II, 11-12: So that 
they [the good creatures] may restore the world, which will (thenceforth) 
never grow old and never die, never decaying and never rotting, ever living 
and ever increasing, and master of its wish, when the dead will rise, and 
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pre-eminently in the Zamydd Yast — and in the Hebrew^ the 
hvarend or the is a divine gift. To use the Avestan phrase, it 
cannot forcibly he seized”; otherwise, it eludes its pursuer. 
Whether the Hebrew word used is as in Deutero-Isaiah and 

the P passages, or as in Daniel, the result is the same: the 
Glory is the elusive possession of the king, whereby the king is the 
king, the representative of God on earth, and the incarnation of 
divine majesty. It is to the king as the temple (I use the word 
advisedly) of the divine Glory that sijdcih, is performed to the 
king. And the only question to be decided is, whence cometh the 
Glory ? Who is the true god, whose Glory is imperishable ? 

Deutero-Isaiah’s answer, which is his central theme, is that the 


true Glory is the Hin'. as over against that of the gods who 

give their glory unto “ graven images ” (xlii : 8) . It is on the point 
of the material manifestation of the divine Glory that Deutero- 
Isaiah and the Zamydd Yast correspond most strikingly. In cap. xl, 
the prophet draws a radiant picture of the world upon which the 
njni shall be revealed : Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low. . . . And all flesh shall see 


% 

immortality will come, and the world will be restored at its wish; when 
the creation will grow deathless, — ^the prosperous creation of the Good 
Spirit, — and the Drug shall perish, though she may rush on every side 
to kill the holy beings; she and her hundred-fold brood shall perish, as is 
the wiU of the Lord.” Also: IV, 23-24; VII, 22-23; X, 67-69; XI, 72; 
XII, 75-76; XIII, 79-80; XIV, 84-87; XV. 

(b) On the king as shepherd. VII, 31, 34: “That [the kingly Glory] 
clave unto the bright Yima, the good shepherd, for a long time, while he 
ruled over the seven Karshvares of the earth, over the Daevas and men, 
tlie Yatus and Pairikas, the oppressors, the blind, and the deaf. . . . But 
when he began to find delight in words of falsehood and untruth, the Glory 
was seen to flee away from him in the shape of a bird. When his Glory 
had disappeared, then the great Yima Khshaeta, the good shepherd, trem- 
bled and was in sorrow before his foes; he was confounded, and laid him 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ 

down on the ground.” Also: VIII, 54 (cf. esp. Isaiah xli: 2-3). 

(c) On the royal righteousness, XII, 74 (quoted in text, below, p. 167). 
Cf. Buckler, op. cit., n. 19; p. 18, n. 54. 

31 . — wherein the becomes 


dwelling-place, or “ tabernacle.” 


The following 0. T. passages point clearly to the divine or at least sacro- 
sanct nature of kingship in Israel: I Sam. ix: 15-17; x: 1, 17-25; xiii: 
11-14; XV : 10-28; xvi: 13-14; xxiv: 48; xvi: 6-12; Ex. xx; 27; Ps. ii: 12. 
See article by J. M. P. Smith, AJSL, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 32-39, Traces of 
Emperor Worship in the Old Testament.” 
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it (the revealed Glory) together. 




This vision has its counterpart 


in the Zumyad Yast, where it is said of the bright Yima ” that, 
during his possession of the Glory, there was neither cold wind 
nor hot wind, neither old age nor death, nor envy made by the 


Daevas 






(VII, 33). 


32 


In both Deutero-Isaiah and the Zamytid Yast, peace and pros- 
perity follow from the possession, or revelation, of the Glory. In 


fact, to use ordinary religious terminology, these are the “ gifts ’’ 
of the Glory. And the principal of these are pl^ in Hebrew, and 
Khshathra vairya in the Avestan tradition.^*'* The two words are, 
for practical purposes, synonymous, and their parallel use in 
Deutero-Isaiah and the Zamydcl Yast definitely establishes them as 
royal attributes. One example must suffice: in xlii: 6, Deutero- 


Isaiah says of the righteous servant, 






I am Yahweh, I have called thee in pl?/’ which may be rendered 


either “ righteousness ” or “ victory. 


yy 


In the ZamyM Yast (XII, 


74), there is mentioned the kingly Glory . . . that clave unto 
Kavi Husravah for the well-shapen strength, for the righteousness 
of the law, for the innocence of the law, for the unconquerable 
power of the law.” Xotice in both cases the near-identity of the 
ideas of "Righteousness” and ""victory” when applied to the 
possessor of the Glory. I suggest that there is a parallel "" gene- 
alogy ” here : the hvareno Icavaem, or HJ/Tl 113? , produces vairya, 


or pi? : and the consequence is victory. 


Zamyud 


sequence unmistakably follows this order. And in Deutero-Isaiah, 
the passage under consideration (xlii: 6-7) very strongly implies 
the same sequence: ""I Yahweh have called thee [Cyrus]®® in 


aa For other allusions in the Zamydd Yast to the material manifestations 
of the Glory, see above, n. 30a. 

For the relation between khshathra and hvarend, and the identity be- 
tween the Avestan hmrend and the Hebrew kehodh Yahwe in post-exilic 
Israel, see Von Gall, op. cit., n. 17, pp. 236-238. In this discussion the 
writer evinces proof that, after Deutero-Isaiah, the term kehodh Yahwe 
becomes a technical term in Israel analogous to the hvarend, “ anscheinend 
auch unter dem Einfluss der parsischen Theologie.^* 

See above, ref. n. 33. 

I have interpolated the name of Cyrus here advisedly. This is admit- 
tedly a “ Suffering Servant ” passage, and its direct reference is to Israel 
and not to Cyrus. But it seems very probable here that the heroic char- 
acter, or reputation, of Cyrus, so much in the minds of his contemporaries 
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Pll ^ and will hold thy hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for 
a covenant of the people, for a light of the gentiles; to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them 


that sit in darkness from the prison-house.” Even as the king 
earns his title among men by virtue of his victory, so his righteous- 
ness, which is vitally connected with victory, bears witness to his 
possession of the divine Glory whereby the victory is achieved. 

The third and last point in our assessment of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
“ conveyance ” of divine authority through the agency of Cyrus 
from Ahura Mazda to Yahweh, is summed up in xlv: 7 ; 


“ I am Yahweh, and none else. 

Fashioner of light and creator of darkness, 
Maker of well-being and creator of ill: 

I, Yahweh, am maker of all these.” 


This is the prophet’s final argument that Yahweh is victorious 
over Ahura Mazda in the Gotterkampf, and his supersedes 
the hvareno Icavaem “ made by Mazda.” Eor Ahura Mazda is the 
god only of light and peace and good. Ahriman is the god of 
darkness and evil — ergo, since Yahweh is the Creator of both light 
and darkness, he alone, not Ahura Mazda and Ahriman, who are 
his creatures, can claim supreme divinity. This point is emphasized 
in xlv: 9-12, in which is developed the supremacy of the Creator 
over the creature. The whole passage constitutes a unity of argu- 
ment that cannot conceivably have any other end in view. 

We are now in a position to turn to Deutero-Isaiah’s historical 
treatment of Cyrus. It is a Cyrus not yet in possession. The 
whole passage (caps, xl-xlviii) is prophetic in the sense that it is 
speculative concerning the policy which will result from the ap- 
proach of Cyrus and his certain capture of the city. Hotice first 
of all that the Gotterkampf between Yahweh and the gods of Baby- 


including Deutero-Isaiali, forms tlie archetype or pattern of the prophet’s 
conception of the glorified Servant, Israel. The poetic allusion in this 
passage to him who is to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and 
them that sit in darkness from the prison-house/’ is too strongly suggestive 
of Cyrus’ release of the people in bondage to Babylon to be ignored or ex- 
plained as accidental similarity. Moreover, if once we grasp the force of 
the elusiveness of the Glory before attempts of forcible seizure, the transi- 
tion from military triumph to complete renunciation and suffering follows 
directly. 
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lon and Persia has its parallel-motif, if not its actual suggestion, 
in the internecine struggle among the gods of Babylon. The con- 
flict is most acutely seen in the devotion of Nabonidus to Sin, the 
moon god, apparently in preference to the sun gods Bel and Nebo.=>« 
Though the Marduk priesthood acknowledge the other gods in so 
far as they are vassals to their gods, the action of Nabonidus in 
giving his supreme devotion to one of these subordinate, and sub- 
ject deities constitutes, in their eyes, a definite usurpation of 


authority. 

Secondly, Deutero-Isaiah is in a position to see a combination 
of two facts that leads him to the conclusion upon which his whole 
“ Cyrus-theme ’’ is based ; first the gods of Babylon are bankrupt 
and their power dissipated in the Gotterkampf among themselves 


that marks their doom; secondly, Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon is 
inevitable. And this situation gives the prophet the opportunity, 
and the inspiration, to mark down the supremacy of the god of 
whose Glory Cyrus is the possessor. It cannot be Marduk, because 
Marduk’s authority is crumbling and his idols are soon to be cast 
out (xlvi : 1) ; it cannot be Ahura Mazda, because he is a created 
being. So Deutero-Isaiah seizes this opportunity to declare that, 
whether Cyrus knows it or not (xlv: 4), that god is Yahweh, who 
for the sake of his servant Jacob and Israel his chosen one, has 
called him by name “ Cyrus, my shepherd.” 


Additional Note 


There has been no place in this paper 


where the evidence from com- 


parative eschatology relative to Medo-Persian influence upon Deutero- 
Isaiah could relevantly be taken up. I have had to limit my attention to 
but one aspect of the whole question, i. e., that which concerns Deutero- 


Dougherty, op. cit., n. 4, p p.154-156. 

Dougherty, op. cit. above, pp. 156-7 for comment on the priestly 
opposition to Nabonidus’ religious program. 

The prophet actually ridicules their helpless estate (xlvi: 1-2). 

(i. e., the idols of Bel and Nebu), are unable even to walk, but must be 
loaded on the backs of beasts and cattle. It is Deutero-Isaiah’s teaching 


They 


(xlvi; 7) that the gods whose deity resides in idols are as dead as the 
idols themselves. So Bel and Nebu, who live only in their idols (which 
are proved to be dead by their inability to defend themselves ) , go into 
exile. The conflict between Israel and Babylon is ended, because (xlvi: 
3-7 ) Israel can call upon Yahweh, but Bel Marduk, who has claimed to be 
the supreme God, is no god, hut merely a fabrication of idolaters. 
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Isaiah^s doctrine of tlie conveyance ” of divine authority, through the 
agency of Cyrus, from the gods of Babylon and Persia to Yahweh. But 
the eschatological data are too important to be left out of the considera- 
tion. For a thorough analysis of this field of evidence — see A. F. Von 
GalPs work, Basileia tou Theou, especially the section on Deutero-Isaiah, 
pp. 175-188. He reaches this conclusion: 

w • 

‘^Fast mbchten wir denken, Deutero-Jesaja habe vom Saosyant der 
parsischen Eeligion gehbrt und diesen Begriff auf seinen Gott ubertragen, 
Und dann sieht uns dieser Kyros mit seiner weltgeschichtlichen Aufgabe, 
die ihm der Diehter zuweist, wieder als der Sieger Astratereta aus; er ist 
wie Zarathustra Gottes Hirde, er soli ja auch die Volker zur Erkenntnis des 
Einen Gottes fiiliren, Jahwes Geist, der ein Neues schafft, erinnert uns an 
Ahura Mazda’s heiligen Geist . . . Und schliesslieh findet, wenn wir bei 
Deutero-Jesaja den Einfluss parsischer Ideen annehmen, vielleicht auch das 
Geheimnis des unschuldig leidenden frommen Gottes Knechtes, der seine 
Auferstehung erlebt, seine Losung.’’ 
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The accession of Han Kao-tsu, the founder of the Han dynasty 
(202-195 B. c.), marks the victory of the Confucian conception 
that government is for the benefit of the people and should he 
founded upon justice, over the legalistic conception of arbitrary 
and absolute sovereignty. While Kao-tsu and his successors tech- 
nically remained absolute sovereigns, in practice their powers were 
much limited by custom. 

The theory and practice of government in the Chfin state and 
empire was that of centralized absolutism. The Chfin ideal of 
government was that ‘^none will dare not to do what the ruler 
likes, but all will avoid what he dislikes.” ^ The primary concern 
of Lord Shang’s theorizing, like that of Macchiavelli, was to make 
the ruler all powerful. In this respect, the First Emperor of the 
Chfin dynasty was a thorough-going exemplification of the legalist 
theory. 

While Kao-tsu adopted many of the Chfin practices, he neverthe- 
less realized that what the people most condemned in the Chfin rule 
was precisely this unreasoning absolutism, and he carefully avoided 
any semblance of such absolutism. He realized that he was handi- 
capped by his peasant birth, and knew that he must gain the 
good-will of the people in order to maintain his rule. Hence he 
consciously adopted the policy of always considering the interests 
of the people and the requirements of justice and righteousness. 
Before he entered the state of Chfin as an invader, he sent an emis- 
sary to its people in order to acquaint them with his virtuous in- 
tentions. At the surrender of the Chfin king, he was careful to be 
generous and indulgent and to avoid plundering the people. One 
of his first official acts in Chfin was to summon the people and in- 
form them that he was doing away with the severe and cruel laws 


of Chfin — an act which helped him greatly when he had later to 


reconquer the region. ' He refused to exact food from the people 
for his army, preferring to use that stored up in the government 


^ Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang, p. 292. 
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granaries. When Hsiang Yu gave him a kingdom in Han, he 
claimed that injustice had been done because a covenant had been 
broken. He exempted from taxes those people who had been too 
heavily burdened in furnishing the armies with supplies, and 
granted his soldiers various and increasing exemptions. He con- 
tinued the practice of giving the representatives of the people the 
position of San-lao, and had them advise the officials so that the 
people would have a direct voice in government. He granted 
general amnesties on all appropriate occasions. He had his soldiers 
who had died in battle enshrouded and encoffined and sent home 
to be buried at official expense. He appointed caretakers for the 
graves of the great kings, in order that their hungry manes might 
not disturb the country. He waited to assume the title of Em- 
peror until it was formally offered him by his followers, and then 
accepted it because ‘'‘the vassal kings would be favored by it and 
they considered it to be an advantage to all the people in the 
world.^’ At his accession he freed all slaves and restored to civil 
rights all refugees and exiles. He granted aristocratic ranks to 
all his soldiers. He fixed the amount of the military tax so that 
the people would not be oppressed by exactions. 

More important still, soon after his accession he adopted the 
practice of the not taking the initiative in appointing any of his 
relatives or sons to any kingdoms or nobilities, but acting only at 
the suggestion of his followers. Of course it was always possible to 
give hints to others about what the Emperor wanted to be done. 
Yet this practice, that the Emperor should act only at the sug- 
gestion of others, became a real check upon absolutism. At first it 
seems to have been confined to the enfeoffment of the emperor’s 
sons, but later it was extended to most important matters, so that 
the standard practice in exacting an administrative measure came 
to be that some official or group would memorialize the Emperor 
concerning what they thought should be done, and the Emperor 
approved the suggestion. 

The custom that the ruler act at the suggestion of his important 
subordinates was a real and often effective limitation upon the 
imperial power. When the Emperor Hsiao-hui died, the Empress 
Dowager nee Lii was unable to obtain any effective power until one 
of the great officials suggested to her that she appoint her two 
nephews to the highest positions in the government and other 
members of her own family as kings. Hntil that suggestion was 
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macle^ she could only spend her time weeping helplessly. After it 
had been made, she rewarded very highly the person who first sug- 
gested it. When custom was disregarded by the ruler, the results 
were disastrous. After the Empress Dowager nee Lii had dismissed 
the son of Emperor Hui from the throne, she asked the high offi- 
cials to suggest his successor. The Emperor Hui had had only 
this one son, although the Empress Dowager had enfeoffed siz 
other babies on the pretense that they were his sons. The officials 
refused to suggest any of them for the throne, and the Empress 
Dowager, on her own motion, appointed one of these babies as 
Emperor. But the officials, by refusing to suggest him, had dis- 
claimed responsibility for him, and, when the Empress Dowager 
died, they selected a son of Kao-tsu as the new emperor and killed 
the boy whom the Empress Dowager had put on the throne. 

This Han custom was expressed most forcibly after the death 
of the Empress Dowager nee Lii. The high officials sent someone 
to tell her nephew, Lii Lu, who was then in control of the army, 
that '*^1116 establishing of the kings . . . was a matter all done 
after discussion with the great officials, announcement, and informa- 


tion to the vassal kings. 


The vassal kings considered it suitable.” 


Lii Lu was warned that if he tried to do anything contrary to the 
will of the great officials, the greatest disaster would come upon him. 
So strongly did he realize the truth of the assumption behind those 
words, namely, that the rule of the emperor is not absolute but is 
vested in him in consultation with the great officials, that he finally 
(though too late) resigned his powers. After the extermination of 
the Lii family, the next emperor was chosen by the high officials 
and the heads of the imperial family. 

The Han rulers also recognized the principle that the empire 
belonged, not to Kao-tsu alone, but to his followers and associates 
as well, for they had helped him to conquer it. As long as any of 
Kao-tsffis companions were alive, they and no others were given the 
important positions in the government. Perhaps this was the 
reason that the high officials tolerated the criminal Empress 
Dowager nee Lii as long as she was alive. She had taken an active 
part in the conquest of the country. In 179, the Emperor Wen 
gave additional rewards to those of Kao-tsu’s followers who were 
still alive, and sought out some thirty of his followers who had not 
been previously rewarded. For this reason, until 176, the imperial 
chancellors, were all military men. Hot until 150 was there 
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an imperial cliancellor who had not been a follower of Kao-tsu, 
and then it was Chon Ya-fu, the son of Kao-tsn^s General Chou 
P'o, who had also been chancellor under Emperor Wen. The first 
chancellor who was not even a son of Kao-tsYs followers, was 
Wei Wan, appointed in 143 b. c. Thus Kao-tsifis followers con- 
trolled the government for sixty years after his coronation. Even 
after that time, the government made an effort to continue the 
marquisates of Kao-tsu’s outstanding followers, in spite of the 
lack of heirs and their derelictions. As Kao-tsu said in an edict of 
196 B. c., “1, by the spiritual power of Heaven and by my capable 


gentlemen and high officials, have subjugated and possess 


the 


empire . . . Capable men have already shared with me in its 
pacification. Should it be that any capable persons are not to 
share with me in its comfort and its profit?” The Emperor was 
thus limited by the necessity of giving high office to those who did 
outstanding services to the state. 

Since the government cultivated popular support and the Em- 
peror recognized that he depended upon his officials, it was quite 
natural that Kao-tsu should have initiated the procedure which 
finally brought about the Chinese civil service examination system. 
In an edict of 196 b. c., possibly at the instigation of Hsiao Ho, 
Kao-tsu ordered the officials to send to the Chancellor of State all 
people of excellent reputation and manifest virtue, so that their 
accomplishments and appearance could be recorded. The Emperors 
Wen and Wu continued this practice, and the examination system 
gradually grew out of it. 

We have said that this conception of imperial rule as limited by 
consultation with the high ministers and by moral considerations 
was specifically Confucian. This doctrine is to be found in the 
Booh of History, where the great rulers consult their ministers on 
important matters. It is the outgrowth of the attitude represented 
in that Booh (II, III, iv, 7), that Heaven sees as the people see, 
in Mencius (VII, II, xiv, 1), when he says that the sovereign is 
inferior to the people and the spirits, and in Hsiln-tzu (IX, 4), 
“ The prince is the boat ; the common people are the water. The 
water can support the boat, or the water can capsize the boat.” 
The Han dynasty became the first great patrons of Confucianism. 
It has not always been realized that this Confucian influence began 
with Kao-tsu. 

Kao-tsu was not himself a Confucian. He seems indeed to have 
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liad, especi 
pedants of 

before 207 B. c., probably when Kao-tsu had just started out as a 
general; some literati came to him in full costume; with their 
literati’s bonnets OU; and that Kao-tsU; in order to show his con- 
tempt for them; suddenly snatched off a bonnet and urinated into 
it. It is also told that when, in May 305, Shu-sun T^ung came to 
Kao-tsu and wore his scholar’s gown, Kao-tsu hated it, so that Shu- 
sun T'^ung changed and wore short clothes like the people of Ch%. 
Thus Kao-tsu had an aversion to the sight of the Confucian 
literati. 


ally in his earlier days, a deep dislike for the learned 
the time. It is said, in the biography of Li Yi-chi, that 


That fact, however, does not warrant us in holding that Kao-tsu 
disliked Confucianism and was not influenced by it. Quite the con- 
trary seems to have been the ease. In Kao-tsu’s father’s home, four 
sons grew to maturity. The two oldest sons seem to have farmers ; 
Liu Chi (Kao-tsu), the third to grow us, studied military matters 
and became the chief of a fing; Liu Chiao, the youngest, was sent 
to the state of Lu, which was not far from the homestead at P^ei, 
and studied with three Confucian teachers. Later he studied the 
Book of Odes with Fou-chhu Po, a disciple of Hsiin-tzu, who became 
the most outstanding member of the Confucian school. After Liu 
Chiao had been later made the King of Chhx, he summoned the 
three Confucian teachers with whom he had studied in his youth, 
and honored them as his Palace Grandees. In the time of the 
Empress Dowager 7iee Lu, he sent his own son to study under 
Eou-chhu Po. Liu Chiao is furthermore said to have been very 
fond of the Book of Odes and to have written a commentary on it. 
Thus Liu Chiao, the younger brother of Kao-tsu, was himself a 
devoted and life-long Confucian, who secured an excellent Con- 
fueian classical education at the center of Confucian culture. 


Liu Chiao was an intimate follower and companion of Kao-tsu 
from the time that the latter started out as a general. Kao-tsu 
left his older brother, Liu Chung (the oldest, Liu Po, had died) 
and Shen Yi-chi at the homestead to care for his father and wife, 
and took his other friends and followers with him to swell his army. 
It is said specifically that when Kao-tsu became emperor, Liu 
Chiao waited upon him. He and Lu Wan, a boyhood friend, were 


the two persons closest to the Emperor. They had access to his 
private chambers, served as intermediaries, carried messages, and 


helped him to decide matters and make secret plans. 


Through his 
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brother, mneh Confucian influence undoubtedly reached Kao-tsu. 
hlo one else of any education had as close relations with him; while 
Kao-tsu disliked the pedant and the pedant’s appearance, yet he 
probably welcomed the Confucian teaching when it came to him 
divorced from pedantry. 

There were several others who undoubtedly influenced Kao-tsu 
towards Confucianism. The earliest was Chang Liang, who came 
to Kao-tsu in February 208 B. c. He was not a literatus, but a 
politician, the descendant of the chancellors in Han. He was a 
well-educated man, and on occasion is represented as using classical 
allusions in a thoroughly Confucian manner to back up his advice 
on politics. Kao-tsu respected him highly, and publicly recognized 
him as his best adviser. 

Li Yi-ehi was a well-read Confucian who came to Kao-tsu in 


March / April 207. He was known to the people of his town as a 
Master or teacher and came voluntarily to call upon and advise 
Kao-tsu. The latter received him contemptuously, squatting upon 
the ¥a7ig with two maids washing his feet. But Li Yi-chi was 
more than a pedant, even though he probably wore his scholar’s 
robes on this occasion. He was over sixty, six feet tall (English 
measure), and fearless. He reproved Kao-tsu for his discourtesy; 
the latter, who seems to have been trained to respect his elders, was 
impressed by the old man, arose, dismissed the maids, begged Li 
Yi-ehi’s pardon, and escorted him to the seat of honor. At that 
time Kao-tsu could not afford to ignore any worthwhile advice ; Li 
Yi-chi delighted him with stories of earlier times, then gave him 
the directions necessary for capturing a neighboring city. For that 
Kao-tsu rewarded him; the old man was quite garrulous; he had 
earned the nickname of ‘^^the Mad Master,” and Kao-tsu liked a 
practical joke. At the time, Kao-tsu was giving honorary titles to 
those of his followers who distinguished themselves; to Li Yi-chi 
he gave the title of “Laird of the Wild Wastes, with the income of 
[lit. ‘ eating ’] his words ” ! Nevertheless Kao-tsu respected the 
old man, consulted with him about important matters, and sent him 
as a confidential envoy on important commissions. 

In April 205, when Kao-tsu came to Lo-yang, the old gentleman 
Tung, who was a 8an-lao or leader of the people, stopped him and 
advised him, in thoroughly Confucian terms, to declare a crusade 
against Hsiang Yii because the latter had caused the assassination 
of his superior, the Emperor Yi. This practice of leading a 
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military force to chastise a wicked ruler, was typically Confucianj 
in the Booh of History, Kings T^ang and Wu are both said to have 
led such a crusade and to have founded their dynasties in so doing. 
The notion was welcomed by Kao-tsu; he found it worked, for it 
enabled him to lead a coalition army of 660,000 men with five 
kings against Hsiang Yu, and to capture his capital. After this 
experience, Kao-tsu would not likely have looked with disfavor 
upon a teaching that so helped him against his enemy. Confucian- 
ism now became to him a most useful and helpful philosophy. 

Shu-sun T'ung had been made a Po-shih by the Second Emperor, 
and had been with Hsiang Yii in that capacity. When, in May 
205, Kao-tsu captured P'eng-ch"eng, Hsiang Yii’s capital, Shu-sun 
T'ung, who followed the policy of making himself useful to who- 
ever was in power, surrendered to Kao-tsu. He pleased Kao-tsu 
with stories of fighting and war, avoiding any typically Confucian 
teaching. Kao-tsu made him a Po-shih and gave him a title. 
When Kao-tsu ascended the throne, Shu-sun T'ung arranged the 
ceremony. 

After the court had been established, Kao-tsu found himself at 
a loss without any court ceremonial. He himself believed in 
simple direct intercourse without bothering about ceremonial. 
Possibly what he most disliked in Confucianism was its excessive 
ceremonialism. How Kao-tsu’s courtiers, who were his old army 
companions, behaved in the court just as they did in camp. Espe- 
cially when under the influence of liquor, they quarrelled, shouted, 
acted without manners, and even pulled out their swords and 
hacked at the columns of the palace. Kao-tsu was very much 
worried, for he saw that this sort of conduct must somehow be 
stopped. Shu-sun T^ung offered to remedy the matter by arranging 
a court ceremonial. Kao-tsu saw that something of that sort was 
necessary, so told him to go ahead, with the admonition, “ Make it 
easy.” Shu-sun T'ung called some thirty odd literati from Lu, 
and with them created a court ceremonial by mixing the Con- 
fucian ceremonial with that of the Chfin court. After more than a 


month of preparation, the ceremonial was performed out in the 
country before Kao-tsu, who approved it, and had it put into 
practice at the court of Kovember 201. After the ceremony, Kao- 
tsu was so impressed that he said, “ Kow, I have today learned what 
is the greatness of being an emperor.” Thus Kao-tsu even accepted 
a semi-Confucian ceremonial for his court. 
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Lu Chia came to Kao-tsu possibly at the same time as Li Yi- 
chi, for we find them associated together only a few months later. 
He was also a highly educated man and was sent as an envoy 
to Ch'^ao T'^o, King of Nan-yiieh, whose capital was at the present 
Canton. After his return in 196 or 195 n. c., he is said to have 
quoted the Booh of Odes and the Booh of History to Kao-tsu, where- 
at the latter scolded him and said, “ I got the empire on horseback ; 
why should I bother with the Booh of Odes or the Booh of His- 
tory ? ’’ Lu Cilia replied, You got it on horseback, but can you 
rule it from horseback ? ” Then he proceeded to quote cases from 
ancient history of kings who had lost their thrones through their 
wickedness, concluding with the Chfin dynasty, which Kao-tsu had 
himself overthrown. Kao-tsu blushed for shame and asked Lu 

4 

♦ ♦ * 

Chia to write a book explaining why these rulers had lost their 

kingdoms. That book has come down to us. It is a piece of 
thoroughly Confucian exhortation, which argues that the rise and 
fall of dynasties depends on their virtue. It is said that when each 
chapter was completed, Lu Chia read it to Kao-tsu, who praised it 


Hsiii 


This 


event undoubtedly deepened Kao-tsu’s gradual conversion to Con- 
fucianism. 

As his experience of statecraft increased and as he saw deeper 
into the necessities of an empire, Confucianism thus looked more 
and more attractive. It is recorded that when, in December / Janu- 
ary 195/4, Kao-tsu passed thru Lu, he sacrificed a suevotaurilia to 
Confucius, but this record is very likely unhistorical. 

The climax of Kao-tsu’s allegiance to Confucianism came when 
he proposed to change the succession to the throne. Chang Liang, 
Shu-sun Thing, and others remonstrated with Kao-tsu against this 
change, but without effect. Because of Kao-tsu’s lack of manners, 
some Confucians had refused to come to his court. Kao-tsu had 
by this time realized how deep was the influence of the Confucians 
with the people. He knew that just as he had won the throne, so 
his successors could only keep it by securing the respect of the 
people. When, in the first part of 195 B. c., Kao-tsu came actually 
to change the succession, and found that his Empress had succeeded 
in bringing to follow her son Ying, the Heir-apparent, four out- 
standing Confucians who had previously declined to come to Kao- 
tsu, he refused to change the succession, for he knew how powerful 
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was their influence. Thus Kao-tsn finally bowed to the influence of 
Confucianism. 

This gradual turning turning of Kao-tsu to Confucianism does 
not mean that other philosophies had no influence. Chang Liang 
was much more of a Taoist than a Confucian. Ts'^ao Ts'^an, Kao- 
tsu’s best fighter, was a devotee of Lao-tsu. The imperial ad- 
ministration was taken over from the Chfln court, and brought 

It was only gradually that Con- 


with it much Legalist influence, 
fucianism gained its influence. 


Wen 


were Po-skih who specialized in the non-Confucian philosophers; 
the only Confucian Po-sMh at his court was Chia Yi. It was not 
until 141 that the Emperor Wu forbade the promotion of scholars 
who were learned in the non-Confucian teachings. Even after that, 
many Legalist practices were cultivated. Thus the growing in- 
fluence of Confucianism in Han times was only a gradual growth, 
yet it was a natural continuation of the development in Kao-tsu’s 

own thought. 



su = Siqlu 

E. E. Lacheman 
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In JA08 55.430 I referred to an unpublished text from the 
Harvard Semitic Museum proving that 8TJ is the ideogram for 
Uqlu in Huzi. Here is the transcription of the text (SMH 167)^: 
H7 [7nane’] Icaspa'^^^^ ^sa-ar-pu sa el-iddin-na ^Ji- siqli {8U) u 
zu-uz hurdm m Id-as-lu ^^a-pil-ku-hi mar ip-sa-ha-lu ^a-na 
su il-qi Hi i-na arhi^*^ im-pur-ta-an-ni '^qa-du siptt^^^-hi ^a-pil-lcu-li 
^a-na '"^b el-iddin-na {&ic \) -ta-ar ^^'^-mahar u-nap-ta-e mar 
sulc-ri-ia ^Hcunuh(NA 4 .KlSlB) u-nap-ta-e ^^mahar e-gi-gi mar ar- 
te-sup '^^mahar tar-mi-til-la mar suk-ri-til-la ^^mahar ba-Or-a mar me- 

X s/ ^ 

li-ia ^^mahar hu-ia mar zi-ri '^^huniik tar-mi-til-la ^Hcunuk a-pil- 
hu-bi “47 [minas] of refined silver, belonging to Bel-Iddina, 
(and) 4 shekels and a half of gold which was purified, Apil-Kubi, 
son of Ipsahalu, has borrowed at interest, and in the month Im- 
purtanni, together with its interest, Apil-Kubi shall return (them) 
to Bel-Iddina.” 

5 witnesses ; 2 seals ; including that of the borrower. 

There is another text where the word zuzu follows the sign 8U 
(SMH 73) : '^38 siqli{8U) ^zu-uz zu-la-ah-hu Ha siparri”^^ Ha 


elcallim^^^ H-na qcit ^i-lri-bil-ilu ® tamkdri'^ ( THAJP . [QAK] ) 
'^na-ad-nu ® ^^''■aban ^i-ri-bi-ilu “ 38 shekels and a half ® of 


^ SMN : Catalogue number of the Nuzi tablets in the Harvard Semitic 
Museu] 

“The use of the plural sign MES in Nuzi seems to be threefold: 1) to 
indicate the plural after words written either ideographically or not. 
2) to indicate a plural quantity (SMN 167, line 1; 73, 3) or the plural 
subject of a verb. 3) to indicate the final long vowel of a word; this is the 
only explanation of the presence of MES after arhu, and probably also of 
siptUj because siptu is never used in the plural in Nuzi texts, except in 
Chiera, Joint Expedition with the Iraq Musenm 151. 12. [See, however, 
Ann. Am, ^ch. Or, Res. XVI 123. E. A. S.] 

“ The difficulty in this line is the division of the words : it could also be 
divided zu-uz-zu la-ah-hu, or taken as a wdiole Avord [the best solution]. 
There are many names of objects beginning thus in several Nuzi inventory 
lists: kzu-uz-zu-lu (SMN 315, 18; 435, 22 etc.). In any case, the second 
object has a 5urrian name and is something made of copper. 
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copper, belonging to the palace, into the hand of Iribi-Ilu, the 

nierchant, were given. Seal of Iribi-Ilu.” 

A third text, very interesting, though unfortunately half broken 
is SMN 1244: hi-bu-tum liurdsa ^^na-i-til-la i-din ^^ri-bu-tum 
hurdsa ^ mar a-lci-te-sup KI.MIN ^ri-bu-[tum 

lLuras]a ^sur-M-til-la KI.MIN ri-b[u-tum hurdsa ^p]u-ru- 

u-za. Eest of obverse and beginning of reverse destroyed, '^mislu 
.sihru {BAR. TUB) hurdsu '^ni-ih-ri-ia ^'mislu sihru hurdsu 

He-U-ip-a-pu ^^'miMit .sihru hurdsu ^sur-kip-sarri mar tar- 
mi-ia ^^'naphar 2 Eqli(8U) zu-uz u ^^’^■^■mislu sihru hurdsu sa 


nadnu'^'^ 

Since about half of the tablet is lost, and the total of the present 
items is about half of the sum total given in line 13, one may safely 
guess that this refers to the whole text. However, the interest of 
this text is in that it gives three different weight measures for gold : 
the Hqht (sheqel), the zuzu ( half-shekel ) the mislu sihru (the small 
half) and the ribiitu (the quarter). Again here the 8U is differen- 
ciated from the zuzu. In addition we have two other measures, not 
found in any other Huzi texts. VE40, 51c has a misil siqli but 
the miRu sihru is so far as I know, unknown. Since we have al- 

• W ? 

ready in this text a half shekel and a quarter shekel, there is the 
possibility that the mislu sihru refers to the half of the fourth, 
i. e. the eighth. 

These three texts prove beyond any possible doubt that 8U is 
not the equivalent of ziizu and is therefore the ideogram for siqlu. 
In JA08 53.33 Dr. Speiser stated that “ in personal communication 
Meissner kindly calls my attention to the fact that 8U is part of a 
shekel rather than a shekel.” Meissner probably referred to the 
fact that in Hittite inscriptions {Boghazkdi-8tudien X. 35 f.®) the 
sign ZU is an abbreviation of, rather than an ideogram for, ziizu. 
But there is no indication that in Xuzi 8U was used for ZU (while 
ZU is constantly used with the phonetic value 8U). How the 
sign 8U came to he the ideogram for Hqlu, is not so difficult to 
understand. In Old Babylonian the sign GtN (the real ideogram 
for siqlu) takes a form very similar to that of the 8U, and very 
often cannot be distinguished from it. Therefore it is quite possible 


* The mimeral 1 before rihuho is found only in the first line, and might 
have been in line 6 where it is now destroyed. 

®Cf. also MAOG, L 2, p. 10, line 195; OLZ 1918, 171 f. 
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that in the evolution of writing, the sign GIN and 8U became the 

same in shape in the Nuzian script. 

Two SMN texts may lead ns toward a more complete solution 

of this problem: 

SMN 494: The first two lines are destroyed. ^10 MA. \_NA du. 

%-na. [x\ ta-pa-lu [suhdti] ^'^tdb{DUG.GA)-sarri il- 
[gi] 8U si-iq-li dlu-e-na^^^l Hg-mu-i il-[^qi\ 8U si-iq-li KI . 
MIN ^fas-Ha\~a il-qi ^^2 8U si-iq-li KI .MIN 
il-qi 8U si-iq-li KI .MIN fa-qa-be-el-li il-qi 8U si-iq-li 
KI .MIN Hi-ir-wa-ni-el-li i[l-ql] '^^du-e-na'^^^ sa subdti{TUG . 

ME8) ^'^[sjaaZ zi-iz-za ab-l[u-m.i-%\ '^^\_d'\u-e-na,^^~^ subdtN^^^ (sic!) 

dli silli{AII .NI)-a-wa '^^\ji\b-lu-mi-i 


SMN 808 : 8U H-iq-li du-e ^a-na sind^°' subdti^^^ si-la-an-nu ^\x 
8II~\ si-iq-li du-e ^a-na istm^'^ .subdti nu-he ^2 8U H-iq-li du-e ^a-na 
2 '^^’^du-ud-d[u-pu-n^a '^10 8JJ <(H-iq-liy du-e ^a-na, 1 lcu-si-t\u\ 
9no.E.g^.r^ii-[a;] lo (i\-i-t e-sup] '^hia-din '^Hup-pi 

ta-ah-zi-il-ti 

In both texts the thing measured is the same. In one case it 
has the Hurrian plural ending -na “ together with the plural sign 
-mas; in the second case it is in the singular. This word is there- 
fore a Hurrian word as is also duddupima which has also the same 
plural ending. All the names for garments in SMN 808, with the 
exception of IcusUu are Hurrian words, but they occur very fre- 
quently in other unpublished SMN texts. Nuzi garments are made 
either of wool or of leather. Since the Hurrian equivalent of 
sipCitu (wool) seems to be sehtunu (SMN 388, 8; 3587, 8), it ap- 
pears very probable that due{na) is the equivalent of mashu 

(leather). 

The presence of the sign 8U before the word Hqlu is the clue 
to its meaning. The word si-iq-li is in the genitive (it could not 
be taken as a plural, since in SMN 494, lines 6. 8. 13. 14 we have 
only one 8U h-iq-li) . Thus the sign 8G must represent a construct 
preceding a genitive. As was the rule in Nuzi, determinatives were 
pronounced and used in the construct case.’’ Therefore 8U is here 


® Cf. Forrer ZDMG N. F. I. 226. 

’’ This is evident from the fact that the so-called determinative is very 
often followed by the ^Dlural sign when necessary and that sometimes the 
determinative is written at the end of one line, while the word itself is at 
the beginning of the next line: 3 .. . .a-sar amelutimes Su-ru-uli-le-e (SMIST 

716 ). 
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a determinative. But why should 8U, which elsewhere stands for 
Hqlu, precede the spelling of the very word it represents? The 
explanation is that 8U is, really the ideogram for maskit, leather, 
and as such is used as determinative before objects made of leather, 
like the sianatu.^ Since, as I suggest, due{na) is the Hurrian 
word for leather, the scribe should have written the determinative 
for leather before it. But he also wanted to indicate the weight 
of the leather in shekels and should have used also the sign 8U ; 
it would have resulted in a confusion ; One could have read £ siqli 
du-e-na’'^^’^ or £ Therefore, to prevent any doubt, 

the scribe inserted the spelling of the word siqlu after its ideogram. 

There is however another possibility. In Cappadocian texts the 
ideogram precedes its spelling: ° This usage 

is limited in Nuzi to the form ^^'■ekallu (written : E .E .CiAL .LUY'^ 
which occurs in some wills, and where the word ekallu takes a 
special meaning, not yet determined. Therefore it seems more 
plausible that the first alternative is the better. 


*Cf. AJSL 51 (1934). 26 ff. 

” TGL, Lettres et Oontrats, Paris 1910. No. 240, line 5. 

Julius Lewy, Die Altassyrischen Texte von Kiiltepe, Konstantinopel, 
1926, No. 46, line 1. 

“SMN 2076, 12: Ut 4-Ml-lu rahu (Sa al nu-mi ilqi). Also: SMN 2610, 
15; 2656, 8; 3558, 3. 
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Buddhist BansTcrit samdha, samdhi(-mTniocana) 

Professor Ware^s review of Lamotte^s Samdhinirmocanasutra 

4 

(JA08 57. 132) invites Sanskritists to discuss the meaning of the 
difficult terms samdhi, samdha. I am glad to start this discussion, 
since these words have interested me for some time, and I believe I 
have arrived at an understanding of what they mean. 

Let me first point out that samdha is not only a verb (Ware) 
but also a noun; and indeed it is from the use of the noun rather 
than the verb that we must start. It is a synonym of samdhi as 
used in the title of this Sutra. The two nouns are translated in the 
same ways in Tib. and Chin., and are obviously both root nouns 
from the same familiar Sanskrit base (one strong-grade, the other 
weak-grade). Of the varied renderings in Tib. and Chin, we may 
here ignore the meaning joint” (whence ‘^knot” according to 
Lamotte). It is one of the familiar meanings of Skt. samdhi, in 
both standard and Buddhist Skt., but has no bearing on the pas- 
sages we are considering. If as Lamotte and Ware inform us 
Chinese translators sometimes use it in the title of this Sutra, this 
is due to a misunderstanding, tho a not unnatural one ( “ unloosen- 
ing of knots ” seems a natural interpretation of the title of such a 
work!). The mistake is the more pardonable since nirmocana is 
also used in a strange sense in this title. It can only mean 
“ expounding,” literally either “ releasing, letting loose ” or 
“ putting forth, emitting.” Cf. Lankavatara Sutra p. 5 line 5 
(Ch. I, gdthd 10), where deiananayanirmulctam [Lahhdvatdra- 
sutram) can certainly not mean “ which is not founded on any 
system of doctrine ” (Suzuki), but rather “ sent forth or expounded 
in or by or according to sermons and rules (of conduct).” The 
Mahavyutpatti^s rendering of samdhinirmocana by dgons-pa nes-par 
hgrel-ba (so Mhvy., supported by Jaschke’s dictionary; Ware n. 1 
quotes hgrel-pa, supported by Das) is essentially sound, and means 
explanation in true fashion of the meaning.” Here nes~par hgrel- 
ba (or -pa), “explanation as it really is,” renders nirmocana, and 
dgohs-pa, “meaning,” renders samdhi. See Jaschke’s dictionary 
under dgohs-pa II : “ meaning, sense, esp. the sense of sacred words 
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or writings, therefore dgons-pa hgrel-ba to explain that sense, dgons- 
hgrel . . . commentary.” Quite close to this is the Chinese trans- 
lation quoted by Ware (note 6) from the Mhvy. : huang-¥ai cMn- 


shih that is, literally, ^^wide-opening (= nirmocana) 


true-facts {=sarndhi)B (I am indebted to my colleague Mr. 
George A. Kennedy for help with this and other Chinese passages.) 
In my opinion this is not, as Ware thinks, “ a late, euphemistic, 
vague rendering” but comes much closer to the fundamental 
meaning than any of the other Chinese renderings. 


The same Tibetan word dgons (-pa), 


CC 


meaning 


( of sacred 


texts),” is similarly used to render the word samdM (== samdhi) 
at SP 135.3 (dgons te bsad-pa = samdha-hJiasitam) . Oftener, 
however (as far as my experience goes), the Tib. uses a fuller 
expression for samdha, viz. Idem-por dgons (-pa), which means 
“enigmatic or riddlesome meaning.” (So e. g. in rendering SP 
Kern-Kanjio 39. 7, 34. 3 and 10, 60. 13, 63. 11, 135. 3.) From this 
come the renderings (also in Chinese, as noted by Lamotte and 
Ware) “mystery” and the like. But when Lamotte, as quoted by 
Ware, suggests that Tib. dgons-pa is an abbreviation ” for Idem- 
por dgons-pa, and even apparently concludes from this that Skt. 
samdhi may be similarly an “abbreviation” for ahhisarndhi, he 
squarely inverts the process that has taken place, as I believe. On 
the contrary, Idem-por is an expansion, a free gloss, explaining 
more fully what the translators thought the expression really meant. 
In spite of the woodenness of Tibetan translators in general, they 
occasionally allow themselves a sufficient enlargement of the text to 
make clear its real meaning as they understand it. That is what 
happened when they expanded dgohs-pa by the adverbial Idem-por. 

The expansion was not wholly without justification. In Buddhist 
usage samdha and samdhi, associated with a word meaning “ speech, 
words,” mean “complete, comprehensive meaning.” The opposite 
is the “ first-expressed ” message of the Buddha, which evidently 
comes very close to the “ prima-facie, superficial meaning ” of his 
gospel. It is important to note that samdhd and samdhi (in the 
meaning under consideration) are regularly associated, often com- 
pounded, with words meaning “ speech, words.” Thus sarndha- 
bhasya SP 39. 7, 34. 3 and 10, 39. 11, 60. 13, 70. 5 and 8, 373. 14, 
337.3; samdhabhasita SP 135.3 and 3, 199.3, 333.11, 388.3; 
samdhavacana SP 59.4 and 5; samdhaya (Prakritic oblique case, 
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doubtless instrumental, of samdha) . 
samdhaya valcsye SP 64.7; sarndhaya 
yai samdhaya . . . 


. . bhdsitam SP 63.11; 

• • - ✓ 

. . . lhasitu SP 394.1; 
samvarnandm Icaroti SP 34. 4; na bhdsate 


hliutapaddrthasamdhini SP 118.3, ‘^he (Buddha) does not declare 
the real (true, hhuta as in Pali, very common in BSkt.) whole- 
essence of the meaning of his words.” 

One of these passages deserves attention because it furnishes, I 
think, the clue to the solution of the whole matter. This is SP 60. 
13 f. : asmdihir . . . samdhdbhdsyam hhagavato ' jdnamdnais tvara- 
mdnaih prathamabhdsitaiva tathdgatasya dharmadesand srutvo- 
dgrhitd . . . “ we, not knowing the complete (fundamental, essential) 
preaching of the Lord, in our haste heard and accepted only (note 


■facie ) 




That is, we did not wait to learn the full purport of his message, 
to be initiated into the whole of the doctrine, but thought that we 
had enough when we had heard his first words. As usual, Tib. says 


Idem-por dgohs-te bsad-pa, 


CC 


enigmatic 






as a free interpretation this is doubtless not far from correct, but 
it is not what the Sanskrit says literally. The context makes it very 
clear that the ^^first-expressed” (and superficial) doctrine is the 
Hinayana, while the complete, comprehensive ” (according to Tib. 
enigmatic, mystic ”) doctrine is the Mahayana. 

Even standard Skt, knows samdhi in the sense of “ totality, whole 
essence (of something),” Note e. g. Indische Spriiche 7061 nlti- 
samdhi, rendered by Boehtlingk “ das Ganze der Lebensklugheit.” 
Among the meanings quoted by Hindu lexicons for the noun 
sarndhd are maryadd, sthiti, avadlii, " limit, fixation, extreme end.” 
The verb sam-dha (see BE.) is used in senses like “ zusammen- 
fassen, to comprise, include (completely).” These definitions 
suggest the origin of the use of samdha, sanidhi in BSkt., primarily 
in association with terms meaning “ speech, words,” in the sense 
of complete, comprehensive, (and so) fundamental, essential 

^^first-expressed (and so) prima-facie, 


meaning,” in contrast with 


su 



meaning. 


9 ) 


A word should be said in closing about another Chinese rendering 
frequently used for samdha, namely sui-i ^ which is often 
rendered in some such way as ^^suivant la convenance ” (Julien, 
quoted by Kern, SBB 31 p. 63 note). 


But among the render- 


^ given by Couvreur are “ arranger convenablement, 
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regler, mettre en ordre.” These could easily pass for renderings 
of the Skt. verb sam-dha in many of its meanings, and it seems not 
too rash, perhaps, to guess that the Chinese character was an attempt 


at a literal rendering of the root-noun samdha. 


Whether 


lators understood by this Chinese rendering exactly what I assume 
to have been the real meaning of the Sanskrit, is another question, 
which I at least should not dare to answer. But at least I do not 
believe that they meant anything closely suggested by “ suivant la 


convenance. 




Franklin- Edgerton. 


Yale University. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Arabs of Central Iraq, their History, Ethnology, and Physical 
Characters. By Heney Field. With an Introduction by Sir 
Arthur Keith. Chicago, 1935: Field Museum of Katueal 
Histoey. Anthropology Memoirs. Vol. IV, 474 Pages, 156 
Plates, 48 Text Figures, 3 Maps. 


Beduin living northeast of Kish. 


The painstaking technique of Henry Field and the critical 
analysis of Sir Arthur Keith have united to produce a report that 
is classic in its thoroughness. The volume concerns itself almost 
solely with the anthropometry of 667 adult males measured by 
Field in 1928; 398 Arabs living near Kish; 231 Iraq soldiers 
measured in the army camp at Hilla on the Euphrates; 38 BaTj 

On each individual fourteen 
measurements were taken from which nine indices were calculated, 
and twenty-three observations were made. 

Sir Arthur Keith draws from his vast experience to envision the 
Arabs in their temporal and geographical relationships, making 
careful use of selected comparative data from Iraq, Africa, Iran, 
and India. His treatment of the material is qualitative rather 
than quantitative. The usual frequency curves are not employed. 
Instead, samples of fifty or less are plotted so that for each indi- 
vidual the compared measurements are visualized. For example, 
each ratio of head length to head breadth (the cephalic index) is 
expressed as a point on a chart where length is the ordinate, breadth 
the abscissa. In this fashion the following ratios are studied: 
cephalic length-breadth, cephalic minimal-maximal breadth, nasal 
height-width, facial height-breadth, and stature-sitting height pro- 
portions. Sir Arthur also relies upon a scrutiny of Field’s excellent 
type photos in support of his conclusions. 

The major thesis in Keith’s racial analysis is based upon Arabia’s 
geographical location as lying between negroid Africa and negroid 
(Dravidic) India, with Caucasic Europe and Mongoloid Asia to 
the northwest and northeast respectively. Sir Arthur concludes 
that “the Arab shares traits with the Hamitic peoples of Africa, 
with the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan peoples of India, and with 
tlie peoples which extend from the gates of India to the Levant.” 
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This racial heterogeneity is explained by the assumption that in 
earlier Pleistocene times a pigmented (negroid) race extended from 
Africa through Arabia and India to the Pacific. Hence the earlier 
inhabitants of Arabia were deeply pigmented and close kin to 
Hamite and Dravidian. In later Pleistocene times Whites {“ Sem- 
ites ”) and Yellows thrust southward to disrupt the continuity of 
negroid distribution^ the former into Arabia and Northwest India;, 
the latter into Indonesia. The White thrust dominated so that the 
Arab is basically Caucasian. Only vestiges of his earlier racial 
background remain in fullness of lip, relative sparseness of facial 
hair, ^Harge, luscious gazelle-like eyes,” and tendency to tightly 
curled head hair. 


Sir Arthur concludes that the modern Arab has exactly the same 
cephalic type as the ancient inhabitants of Ur, except that the 
Arab has 100 ec. less brain capacity, a retrogression which, Keith 
avers, may explain cultural decay. 


Henry Field presents a few notes on the evidence of prehistoric 
culture in the Kish area. He concludes that the earliest inhabitants 
of the North Arabian Desert were Proto-Mediterranean, a conclu- 
sion which the reviewer is prepared to support on the basis of the 
study of material from Alisar, Hiiyiik, Anatolia, and Tepe Hissar 
(Damghan), Iran. Field states that ca. 4200 the Sumerians, 
probably brachycephalic, swept in, only to be succeeded several cen- 
turies later by a Mediterranean people now possessing a Semitic 
culture. The alternation of long-heads and round-heads is found 
at Alisar and Tepe Hissar also, and seems to be general throughout 
Asia Minor and the Middle East. 


Stephen Langdon offers brief notes on the historic succession at 
Kish and the social life and customs of modern Arabs — food, music, 
weapons, games, taxation, religion, education. 

This is followed by the complete anthropometric record of each 
individual, some 325 pages of valuable raw data: measurements, 
indices, observations. The essential measurements of the three 
groups are given in tabular form. 

The volume is concluded by an Appendix in which Field reports 

the measurement, in 1934, of 3066 individuals in Syria, Iraq, Iran, 

and the Caucasus region of the H. S. S. E. This is followed by 

156 Plates of photos of Arabs, presenting a truly magnificent series 
of race-types. 
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The genius of Keith, the industry of Field, and the lavish com- 
pleteness of the published volume render Arabs of Central Iraq a 
landmark in the study of an ethnic group. 




M. Keogman. 


Gaya and Buddha-Gaya. By Benimadhab Baeua. Vol. I, Book i, 
Early History of the Holy Land, pp. 280, and Yol. II, Books 
ii-v. Old Shrines at Buddha-Gaya, pp, 128, with 77 illustra- 
tions on 41 collotype plates. Calcutta: Indian Rbseaech 
Institute Publications, Indian History Series Ko. 1, and 
Pine Arts Series No. 4, 1934. 


4 

In these two volumes, of which the first is mainly occupied with 
a discussion of the Gaya Mahcitmya, Professor Barua covers at 
greater length, but with less adequate illustration, the subject 
matter of my “ Sculpture cle Bodhgaya,” Ars Asiatica XYIII, 
Paris, 1935; the dates of publication naturally preventing any use 
of one another’s work by either author. What is most extra- 
ordinary, however, is the fact that Professor Barua completely 
ignores everything that has been published on the identification 
and interpretation of the Gaya reliefs by Bachhofer, Foucher, 
Yogel, and myself (see Bibliography in my work, pp. 63-64). It 
is just because of this that so many of the identifications of 
Jataka scenes and other motifs now offered by Barua are so un- 
convincing and often completely unacceptable. 

He is for example unaware that his “ demi-god standing on a 
ram-like quadruped and holding a big bunch of water lilies ” 
(p. 94 and fig. 20), first discussed by Marshall (JBAS. 1908, 
p. 1098) and later by Kramrisch and Cohn has been correctly 
identified by Bachhofer {Jahrb. der As. Kunst, II. 73 f., 1925) as 
a representation of Indra offering a bundle of Xusa grass to the 
Bodhisattva about to take his seat beneath the Tree ; another Indian 
representation occurs on an early Andhra relief in the Museum of 
Fine Arts {Bulletin, April 1929, p. 21) ; and another, in which the 
Gaya figure of Indra the “ grass cutter ” is more closely paralleled 
as regards the royal costume, occurs at Amaravatl (Pergusson, 
Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. LXYII, left centre, nimbate tur- 
baned figure of Indra to left of paduTca at the base of a fiery pillar 
representing the Buddha) . In the case of a d ataka scene represent- 
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ing the reception of food and drink from a tree, described by Barna 
as ''A Hermit on a Hill-top with a doubtful reference to the 
Vessantara Jataica (p. 115 and fig. 75), no mention is made of the 
fact that this scene, and its analogue at Bharhut, have been plausi- 
bly identified as illustrations of the Story of the Treasurer related 
in the DJiammapada AWhalcatM, II. 1. 6,— an identification made 
independently by Chanda in Mem. A. 8. I. 30, p. 6 and by myself 
in JBAS. 1938, p. 393. 

Perhaps the most absurd identification is that of the well-known 
Eacchapa Jataica scene (J. 316, Pausboll II. 175), p. 113 and fig. 
70, as an illustration of '' Sakra’s sermon on the evils of drinking 
(J. Ho. 513). I do not thank the professor with having credited 
me (at second hand) with this discovery ! The correct interpreta- 
tion was established by Toucher in 1919. There is an illustration 
of another stage of the same Jataka in the Mathura Museum ( J. 36, 
see the Catalogue, p. 149), illustrated in Bbi'eo, 1909, Ho. 3, p. 31. 

Barua makes only a passing reference to “ 3 pillars taken to the 
Kensington Museum and the 3 or 4 pillars removed to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta’^ (p. 48), but does not illustrate or describe any 
of these. There is only one at South Kensington, and this bears an 
interesting representation of the Cliaddanta Jataha, identified by 
Toucher. 

An enigmatic scene representing two pillars with railings in a 
park is described by Barua (p. 16 and fig. 13) as Miraculous 
Growth of Bo-trees.” B. describes the left hand ‘‘ seed-box ” (i. e. 
railed enclosure at the top of one pillar) as provided with ‘Hwo 
umbrellas ” ; actually the lower of these “ umbrellas ” is a poly- 
cephalous Haga. 

The so-called representation of the four “ Indian Graces ” (p. 114 

and fig. 74) which Barua connects with the Suddhablio j ana Jataha 

(Ho. 535) appears to us to be a scene from the Vessantara Jataha, 

the Bodhisattva with Maddi Devi standing to left, bestowing the 

two children on the Brahman who stands on the right, and with 

divine spectators above. But here, as in many other places there 

can be found room for legitimate differences of opinion ; and though 

we should be tempted again and again to disagree with solutions 

proposed by Barua, it would scarcely be profitable to take up every 
point here. 

What we do feel bound to lay stress upon is that of all the 
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references cited above (and others could be added), not a single one 
is made use of by our author ; and while there may be cases in which 
it is practically impossible to familiarize oneself with the whole 
literature of a subject, in the present case the field is limited, and 
we think that Barua^s neglect of all but the oldest literature, taken 
together with the poverty and incompleteness of the illustrations, 
justify us in saying that these volumes are very far from important 
contributions to our knowledge of early Indian art. 


Museum of Pine Arts, 

Boston. 


A. K. COOMAKASWAMT. 


A Short Grammar of Old Persian, with a Reader. Accompanied by 
a word-for-word translation, notes, and vocabulary. By T. 


HtrosoN-WiLLiAMS. Carditf: 



University oe Wales 


Press Board, 1936. Pp. 8, 52. Price, 5 Shillings. 

So small a book can contain few details, but what is in it ought 
to be carefully arranged and meticulously correct. Particularly 
there can be little bibliography; but we fail to find any mention 
of King and Thompson's definitive work, The Sculptures and 
Inscriptions of Darius the Great on the Roch of Behistun in Persia 
(London, 1907), or of any of the collections of the inscriptions 
published in the last decade. This is amazing. 

So also is the system of normalization of the Old Persian words. 
The author has in most respects followed Benveniste in his revision 
of MeillePs Gramniaire du Yievuc-Perse, including the ill-advised 
ss with a glide-ligature sign under it. He inserts in his words cer- 
tain letters omitted in the original documents, though in some 
instances the sounds were pronounced. Thus he writes h before i 
in Cahispis, before u in Ahuramazdd, huvaspd, humartiyd, before 
m in ahmiy, ahmahiy, tauhmd-, he writes i between h and y in 
verbal endings (original -si), as in ahiy, ahmahiy, vaindhiy; he 


writes x (velar spirant) before uv {xuv < su) in aniydxuva, 
mashdxuvd, patipayaxuvd, xuvdmrsius (which should be -siyus) ; 
he inserts a nasal before stops where it is etymologically warranted, 
as in ahantd, junta, handalca, Kaniujiya. There is not a hint that 
these letters have no representation whatever in the original. 

Further, he accents (page 1) the inscription of Ariaramnes and 
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the short one of Cyrus, as belonging to these rulers (cf. Branden- 
stein, WZKM 39. 13 ff.). Evidently for local reasons, he often 
quotes Welsh cognates of OP words; there are 21 such listed in his 
index, and only 4 Sanskrit words — ^but how can a student utilize OP 
if he does not use Skt. forms for comparison ? The meanings which 
he gives for OP words are not always correct: for example, the 
imperative prsa ( 3 ) no longer meant “ ask,’^ but “ punish ” ; aiva 
(3) meant ‘‘one,’’ as he states, but did not mean “only” in OP. 

I pass now to some single items. The word-divider (2) is not a 
long horizontal wedge, but a long diagonal wedge or an angled sign ; 
he omits mention of the ideograms. Eor the IB palatal stops he 
gives (4) the OP values 6 and d, but omits the fairly common s 
and z which seem to be borrowed from another dialect. The state- 


ment of the Aryan Law of Palatalization (4) is inexact, since 
palatalization was caused not merely by a following IE e or %, but 
also by i and by Aryan i from IE a. Latin noMs (5) should be 
noMs, which reduces its value for comparison, and the citation of 
classihus and lacks relevance unless further details are given. 
It is a bad formulation to say (8) that common nouns with stems 
in a form the locative by adding d to the original -aiy and dropping 
the i. Dahydva (9) is nom. as well as acc. The form alcunaus 
ought not to be cited as an old s-aorist (18, 36), since it is a new 
hybrid of imperfect and s-aorist. The word avadas (34) should be 
normalized avadasa. The form Oakatd is nom. plural of the par- 
ticiple, as is shown by the singular Oalcaiam when the subject is 
singular; it cannot be taken as an instrumental (34), despite some 
scholars. The word rauta in Pirava ndma rauta is not an ablative 


(38), but an anacoluthic nominative phrase. 

In many of his errors, the author followed his sources ; even so, 
he should have avoided adding others of his own. If the book were 
free of errors it would be useful for the author’s stated purpose, 
namely, “to provide those who study the history of ancient and 
modern languages with some account of an Indo-European language 
at approximately the same stage as Greek and Latin,” especially as 
he adds that it should “be used in conjunction with some short 
manual of Indo-European grammar.” 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Poland G. Kent. 
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Modern Newspaper Chinese. By J. J. Bkandt. Peiping: Vetch, 
1935. 321 pages. 


Brandt is already well-known for his Introduction to Literary 
Chinese (first edition, 1927; second edition, 1935), and Wenli 
Particles (1929). He is the first English author to give adequate 
attention to the use of the particles in Chinese, and on this account 
alone his work is of great value to students of Chinese in their study 
of sentence construction. His latest work contains selections from 


the better-written Peiping, Tientsin, and Shanghai newspapers 
of 1934, arranged in sixty lessons of progressive difficulty. Bach 
selection is accompanied by a vocabulary, notes, and a translation. 
As one would expect, special attention is given in the notes to the 
Wenli particles which still play an important part in modern 
written Chinese. There is an index to the notes, and a vocabulary 
index, but the latter is not as full as it should be. The selections 
have been carefully made, and the translations are accurate. On 
page 33, hsiu yang f;jc ^ is translated “to take a cure.” The 
phrase is actually used in the sense of “ to take a vacation.” 

No matter what field of Chinese studies a student intends to 

* • * 

enter, he should master the modern written style. Even though 
he intends to handle ancient texts, he cannot be competent unless 
he is able to consult the work of modern Chinese scholars both in 
books and periodicals. The present volume could have been made 
more valuable to scholars if a different type of article had been 
selected, and it seems designed chiefly for the government services. 
Nevertheless the book would be useful to almost any scholar in 
this field, particularly for the large number of modern phrases 
and expressions involving more than one character. 


Vocabularies to the Elementary Chinese Texts used at Harvard 
University. By James E. Waee. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvaed- 
Yenching Institute, 1936. 132 pages. 
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tion and making material progress. The book is a vocabulary to 
be used by students in the elementary class in Chinese, and contains 
1,393 words. This is a heavy assignment for an elementary class 
whose members probably have other work in the university. It is, 
the reviewer believes, rather more than the number of words given 
to elementary classes in language schools in China, where the pupils 
devote at least five hours a day to the subject. The comparison is 
not exact, however, since in China the students are primarily 
learning to speak and use Chinese, while at Harvard they are 
learning only to read. It remains true that the discipline is severe, 
as it should be, though it is to be hoped that the severity will not 
be great enough to discourage students. The Chinese language is 
not easy to learn, and the first years of its study are very trying. 

After learning forty-one common characters, the students pass to 


of 


of 


Hu Shih. Some idea of the difficulties involved for elementary 
students is given by the fact that the Vocabulary indicates that 
seventeen pages of the first, and thirty-four pages of the second 
volume are covered. 

The Vocabulary has been carefully prepared. Characters are 
given both in the printed form and in the clerk hand. For the 
Introduction and the Textbook of History, large type is used. The 
part dealing with Hu Shih is provided with notes. Each character 
is accompanied by its Wade-Giles romanization, the tone, the classi- 
fication in the E'ang-hsi Dictionary (which seems a work of supere- 
rogation for elementary students), and the definition. The defini- 
tions are limited to the meanings which the student will need, and 
are not too involved for his memory. There is no treatment of the 
grammar, and no index. On page 131, Ta-chfi is 
Ta-chid. 



Grundriss der Ju-Lelire. By Kitamuka Sawakichi. Tokyo: 
Maeuzen, 1935. xix -f- 373 pages. 

The author of this work is a professor in the state university of 
Hiroshima. The text was originally written in Chinese, and was 
published in Shanghai by the Commercial Press in 1938. In 1930, 
the Japanese text was published in Tokyo by Sekishoin. In this 
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German translation the Shanghai text has been used, and the 
romanization of Chinese proper names follows Wade-Giles. Where 
the characters refer to a Japanese name, the Japanese pronuncia- 
tion is followed in romanization. There is a “ Eegister ” or index, 
a table describing the development of the “ Confucian Way,’^ and 
a photograph of the author, who has a fine, scholarly face. 

The book represents a type of which the reviewer stands in awe, 
but which he dislikes to read. Massive Chinese learning is added 
to meticulous German thoroughness. Quotation follows quotation, 
page after page, until the wood cannot be seen for the trees. The 
whole field of Confucian literature appears to have been combed 
for references. The book contains a tremendous amount of learn- 
ing, and there is no padding. Perhaps some of the difficulty for the 
western reader is due to the fact that the book is written from an 
Eastern, and not from a Western point of view, even though the 
terms are translated into technical German. The author is inter- 


ested in the Confucian teaching and the Confucian Way. Their 
origins and development, and even the origins of important words, 
are examined with great care. The written terms are broken up, 
and the component parts analysed, from the definitions of the 
Shuo wen clown. Much is said about the threefold division of 


Way 


Way 


(wang tao). 


Eventually a whole system is developed, including morals, ritual, 
regulations of various sorts, self-cultivation, and other things. 

The approach and interest are not ours, and it would be difficult 
for a westerner to be fair either in appreciation or criticism. It 
may be pointed out that the references might often be more exact 
and the notes fuller. For instance, a quotation listed as from the 
Fan yen is too vague to be checked. Again, on page 36, reference 
is made to Wen Weng as emphasizing the Spring and Autumn 
Annals in the district of Shu: and a note says only that he lived 
during the Han period. The note could easily have added the reign 
periods in which Wen Weng lived, the fact that his biography is 
given in the Chfien Han shu, and a summary of his work in develop- 
ing education in the province of Szechuan. Similar criticisms of 
a minor sort might be made. Whether it is possible to find exact 
equivalents in technical German for Chinese terms is a question. 


It is certainly unfortunate that both yi 


m 
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'unst. 




As a whole, while the book is difficult to read, it 


contains a great amount of valuable material, and appears to be a 
careful study of a sort that could hardly be made by any western 
scholar. 


A Study of the Tattooing Custom among the Li of Hainan Island. 

By Ci-iuNGSHEB H. Liu, Shanghai: The Science Society 

OE China, 1935 (?). 36 pages, 16 plates. 

The author of this monograph is a graduate of Oxford Univer- 
sity, the editor of the Science Society of China, and a former pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the National University of Tsingtao, He 
received his education in ethnology largely in England, 

There is no area of equal significance with China and South- 
eastern Asia that has received so little attention from ethnologists, 
and therefore any efforts of this sort are very welcome. Tattooing 
occurs in many places. It was known to exist in ancient China, 
particularly among the “ Southern Barbarians,’^ and still survives 
among the indigenous tribes of Hainan, off the southeastern coast 
of China, This monograph is the result of an expedition to the 
island in 1934, The author shows a knowledge of the literature on 
tattooing, and of what work has been done in the area, as well as 
an acquaintance with Chinese literature. But the paper is pri- 
marily concerned with field work, and the author does not commit 
himself to any particular theory. Only the women engage in the 
practice, which is followed among more than ten tribes of the island. 
Four types of design were found. Faces, hands, and legs may be 
tattooed, and it is usually done before marriage. The text of the 
article is in Chinese, but there is an English abstract, and the 
titles of books and illustrations are given in English. The mono- 
graph is not only worth-while in itself, but is significant of the 
growing interest in ethnology among scholarly-trained Chinese. 


Cults and Legends of Ancient Iran and China. By Sie J. C. 
CoYAJEE. Bombay: Kaeani, 1936. 308 ff-xii pages. 

This interesting volume is concerned with parallels between the 
“ Cults and Legends ” of Persia and China in general, and in 
particular, between Firdausi and a Chinese work called the Feng 
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On the Persian side the author appears to 


be fully competent. He goes to the original sources^ and his work 
is commended by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson. He is unable 
to consult the Chinese text of the Reng sJien yen yij but is familiar 
with Grube’s translation, and with the work of such sinologists as 
Granet, De Groot, De Harlez, Dore, Laufer, Werner, and Legge. 
Under the circumstances, he is as well-prepared as any one man 
could be to undertake such a task, though it is probable that a 
collaboration between scholars in such widely different fields would 
be more advisable. 

Laufer has already shown in The Diamond how tales travelled 
across the width of Asia, so that the thesis of such diffusion does 
not have to be established. In this study, the author has shown 
such remarkable similarity between the Shahnameh and the Feng 
shen yen yi that it is difficult to doubt that there was diffusion 
somewhere. This is a valuable result, and raises many interesting 
problems, but unfortunately the author does not solve them. He 
is not much interested in dates, and makes little attempt to show 
the progress of the diffusion across the continent, even though this 
might prove to be an impossible task. But his chief errors are 
due to his inability to handle his Chinese source, and his necessary 
dependence upon secondary authorities who have sometimes mis- 
led him. Neither Lore nor Werner is critical in dealing with 
myths, although in the present state of sinology, the author could 
have found no better western authorities. 

The author says (p. 99), “'‘The latter poem (the Feng shen 
yen yi) is the most popular and best known collection of poetic 


and religious legends in China. 


The Chinese epic deals with 




The theory is advanced that the Saka people supplied most 


of the legends to both Persia and China. 


It might be remarked 


that the Chinese book is not an epic, but a fanciful romance or 
novel. Most careful scholarship would be needed to determine 
whether there is a core of real folklore in the book. 

The author and the date of the Feng shen yen yi are both un- 
title was first mentioned in the preface to the ^ ^ 


known. 


4 * 





i 



# 










Therefore the compilation 


of the Feng shen yen yi cannot be later than 1620. Compared 
with Firdausi, not to mention the Sakas, it is obvious that it is 
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many centuries later. As to the date of the legends contained in 
this very late work, nothing can be said, but it is obvious that if 
there has been diffusion, it has been from Persia or Central Asia 

to China. 

It is very interesting if a relatively modern Chinese novel can 
be shown to have borrowed its incidents from Persian sources, 
although this is not what the author attempts to prove. The fact 
that the scene of the Feng shen yen yi is placed at the close of the 
Yin period means nothing. It would also be interesting if diffusion 
could be shown in the accounts of such relatively modern Chinese 
deities as Wen Chang, or in the story of the Golden Caterpillar. 
Unfortunately the drawing of parallels is not enough, although the 
thesis is quite likely. 

The format could have been made more attractive, and there are 
many mistakes in the romanization of Chinese names. 


Historical and Commercial Atlas of China. By Albert Herrmann. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1935. 112 

pages, 60 maps. 

It is difficult not to be enthusiastic over this much-needed atlas. 
Dr. Herrmann, the Professor of Historical Geography in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, has placed all teachers and students of Chinese 
history in his debt by a careful and admirably executed piece of 
work which should have been done long before. The maps have 
been designed by him, drawn and printed by Georg Westermann, 
and some give the authorities (Haloun, Maspero, etc.) according to 
whose account the maps have been constructed. It might be noticed 
that where such authorities are given, they are usually western 
scholars, although in most instances the final authorities are neces- 
sarily Chinese. The largest maps are approximately thirteen by 
eleven inches, many are smaller, and there are numerous insets. 
The last thirteen maps deal with modern political and economic 
conditions, but the remainder are historical. There is no text in 
the volume, but there are splendid bibliographies, an index, and a 
list of Chinese characters, which are not given with the maps. The 
bibliographies give Chinese as well as western authorities, such as 
Mu Chfien’s Geography of China at the Beginning of the Chou 
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Dynasty, but most of the works mentioned are western. Books as 
recent as 1934 are included. 

It is obvious that a work of this kind is designed to give general 
and comprehensive points of view, rather than minute and detailed 
information. Bor instance, one would require larger and more de- 
tailed maps in order to work out the military campaigns of Liu 
Pang or Cliu-kh Liang, x^nd a western scholar unacquainted 
with Chinese would find difficulty identifying the names on the 

s 

T^ang map with those on the Ming or Chfing, especially as there 
is no way of discovering how the place names have altered during 
the centuries. These are inevitable limitations, and merely mean 
that the scholar must supplement this atlas with other works. Bor 
the teacher of Chinese history, the volume will be invaluable, 
especially if he is giving a course on China without being familiar 
with the language. A good many historical maps of this sort have 
been printed in China, although none that the reviewer has seen 
are so good as these, but practically nothing of the kind has existed 
in English. The book is especially to be praised for showing the 
relations of China with the rest of Asia at various periods, with 
the trade routes and itineraries of travellers. 


Foundations of Chinese Musical Art. By John Hazedel Levis. 

Peiping: Vetch, 1936. xiii + 333 pages; 1 plate. 

During the years 1931-34, American audiences had the privilege 
of listening to Mr. Levis’ lectures and recitals. A part of the 
material he gave is now published in book form. The book deals 
with Mr. Levis’ theories concerning Chinese music, and in par- 
ticular with the study and analysis of nine music-poems of the 
TAng and Sung periods. The author is singularly well-fitted for 
his task. Born and raised in China, he has actually resided in the 
country for twenty-five years. He is, moreover, thoroughly trained 
in the theory and practice of western music. The book is a serious 
and scholarly treatment of a difficult subject, practically untouched 
by western students. It does not pretend to be either complete or 
final. It is primarily analytical and appreciative rather than 
historical, and does not attempt a historical account of the develop- 
ment of Chinese music. Mr. Levis is to be praised for the rigid 
limitations he has set himself, and for his faithfulness to them. 
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He does not attempt to go farther than the 6th century of our era, 
and practically confines himself to one type of composition. He 
appears to demonstrate conclusively that Chinese music is inti- 
mately connected with the tonal structure of the Chinese language, 
and this is probably his chief theoretic contribution. His char- 
acterization of Chinese music as tone-painting is admirable. He 
claims that Chinese musical documents contain “ a whole world of 
music which illustrates the only art of melody in any known 
musical system.” There has been some criticism of his theories by 
Chinese. 

The heart of the book is concerned with the analysis of the 
nine music-poems, which is technical and appears to be very 
thorough. The Chinese of the poems is given, the Chinese musical 
notation in Chinese characters, arrangements of the music in Euro- 
pean notation, an English translation, and the modern romanization 
of the Chinese. This last is of little value, because of the great 
changes in the pronunciation of Chinese since the time of composi- 
tion, and it would have been better if the author had used Karlgren 
in working out the ancient pronunciation of the words. 

The reviewer is glad to have a suspicion of his own confirmed 
by Mr. Levis — that the intervals and rhythm are left largely to 
the individual performer. He is also glad that Mr. Levis’ contacts 
with Chinese music have been more profitable than his own. It 
seemed that whenever the reviewer heard a good song, and learned 
it, he was always told that the words were such that a clergyman 
should not even be heard humming the tune. It would be a help 
to scholars if in his future researches Mr. Levis should go into 
the purely historical aspect of Chinese music a little more thor- 
oughly, and perhaps examine such music as that played at the 
sacrifices to Confucius, when a fairly large number of instruments 
was used. It might be pointed out that in the table of sounds made 
in the Liang period (a. d. 503-56), and given on p. 311, the typi- 
cally Chinese division of five is used, and the classes are named 
after the five elements ; wood, fire, water, metal, and earth. In this 
table, the word 



should be romanized chi when it indicates a 


musical tone, and the romanization of ^ should be chiOj instead of 
the colloquial chiao. 

The book contains seventeen figures, or diagrams, an index, and 
excellent European and Chinese bibliographies. 
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Le Droit Chinois. By Jean Escaeka. Pekin: Vetch, 1936. 
xii -j- 559 pages. 

In a brief review of a monumental work of this kind it is only 
possible to indicate the scope of the work, and its general value. 
M. Escarra is known as the leading western authority on Chinese 
law, on which he had published six books and twelve articles before 
the present work. He is a Professor in the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Paris, and adviser to the Chinese Government. Ho 
living man has made such a thorough study of the questions of 
legislation, codification, jurisprudence, judicial organization, and 
allied subjects as they occur in China. While the author himself 
calls his work a sketch, it is certainly the most complete treatment 
of the subject in any western language. It is not a translation of 
Chinese sources, but an original treatment based on those sources. 
It is divided into four parts. The first treats of the Chinese con- 
ception of law; the second, of legislative institutions; the third, 
with the details of judicial organization; the fourth, with instruc- 
tion in the study of law and the provision for scientific research. 
There is also a general conclusion which sets forth the author’s 
views on the material he has given. There is an index, and a 
classified bibliography which occupies fifty-one pages. Chinese 
characters are given, and full footnotes. 

The sinologist will not be so much interested in the present condi- 
tions and tendencies in Chinese law, as in the historical accounts. 
The second, third, and fourth parts each begin with an historical 
chapter, and these justify the author’s use of the word sketch, 
since in such limited space it is impossible to give more than sum- 
maries. In these summaries, the author generally follows Shen 
Chia-pen. In the first part, dealing with fundamental ideas, the 
author appears to depend too much upon Granet. The chapter 
on the School of Law devotes seventeen pages to an analysis of 
seven chapters from Han Fei, and there is a good discussion of 
Buddhist influence. 

Ho brief account can do justice to a really gi'eat work, and it is 
not too much to say that for a long time this book will remain the 
standard in western languages upon its subject, even though it may 
raise more questions than it solves. 
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Annual Customs and Festivals in Pelcing. By Tun Li-ciien, 
translated and annotated by Deek Bodde. Peiping : Veto 

A 


1936. 


• • 


+ 


6 plates, 38 text-drawings, 1 map 


Lanfer nsed to say that investigations of religion should begin 
with the calendar. This is what Mr. Bodde has done in translating 
the Yen-ching Sui-shih-chi of Tun Li-elTen, and in doing so has 
introduced us to a pleasant and valuable little book. The author 
of the original was a Manclm, who composed the work in 1900, 
and died in 1911. The book runs through the year, month by 
month, recording the chief Peking observances. The accounts are 
very brief, and the number of observances varies from twenty- 
three in the twelfth month to five in the second. There are six 

appendices, a bibliography, and an index. 

The text is tantalizing, for there is hardly an item about which 
one would not like to have more information. Many of the ob- 
servances are found all over China, but some are peculiar to the old 
Peking. In nearly every instance, a monograph might be written 
in explanation of the observance, and it may be said of practically 
all of Mr. Bodde’s notes, that while they are accurate as far as they 
go, and adequate for the general reader, they are not sufficiently 
thorough and detailed to satisfy the scholar. There are eleven 
lines of notes on the Yu Lan Hui, and twenty lines of text; fifteen 
lines of notes on the Dragon Boat Festival, and eighteen lines of 
text. The notes at least should have been much fuller. There are 
four lines on realgar wine, and no note mentions that realgar is 
a compound of arsenic, and was used in elixirs of immortality. 
In general the material of the text is good, and the notes carefully 
done, but it is a great pity there is not more of both. The format is 
attractive, and the illustrations excellent. 


The Spirit of Zen. By Alan W. Watts. New York: Dutton, 
1936. 136 pages. 

The Wisdom of the East Series, edited by L. Cranmer-Byng 
and Dr. S. A. Kapadia, is a set of small books intended primarily 
for the general cultured reader, rather than for scholars. It con- 
tains some valuable studies, such as the translations of Taoist works 
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by Lionel Giles. The present volume, however, is one of the less 
valuable ones, at least from the standpoint of the scholar. It is 
not a critical study, and seems to be merely a popular presentation 
of the work of Suzuki, whose influence is properly acknowledged. 
As a popular presentation of Zen positions it will doubtless be 
useful, although it seems questionable whether there is any value 
in talking about experiences which transcend the grasp of the intel- 
lect, attractive though such things may be to some people. 


The West Chamber. By Henry H. Hart. California; Stanford 


University Press, 1936. 


+ 


This Chinese drama was written by Wang Shih-fu, who flour- 
ished in the middle of the 13th Century, that is, during the Mongol 
period. It is based on a story by Yiian Chen, of the T'^ang period. 
The play has already been translated into two European languages ; 
into French by Stanislas Julien (1872-80), and into German by 
Vineenz Hundhausen (1926), but this is the first English transla- 
tion. It follows the edition published in Shanghai in 1931 by the 
Chflin Hsiieh She, which contains flfteen acts. There is a foreword 
by E. T. Williams, a preface and introduction by the translator, 
good notes, and a bibliography of four pages which includes fifteen 
Chinese works. Chinese characters are given in the notes and the 
bibliography. The latter includes collections of Yiian dramas and 
critical studies by modern scholars. 

In this volume Dr. Hart has performed a real service. The 
translation reads well, and the scholarship appears to be sound and 
thorough. The introduction is based on the work of Wang Kuo-wei, 
who is generally recognized as the leading Chinese authority upon 
the drama. It is easily the best account of the Chinese drama to 
be found in English. A few suggestions may be made on points 
which Dr. Hart does not bring out. 

The word hsiang, translated chamber,^’ is used for certain rooms 
in a Chinese dwelling. Chinese houses theoretically face the south, 
and contain courtyards surrounded by rooms. The hsiang are 
rooms on the eastern and western sides of the court, so that “ The 
West Chamber ’’ refers to an exact location. It is hardly accurate 
to refer to the wu as practicing “black arts (p. xvii), since the 
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magic of the wu was beneficial, or to refer to the “ dour and savage 
leaders of the wild hordes of Genghis Khan and his descendants 
(p. XX.), since audiences of the time of Kubilai may have been 
highly cultured. The author does not point out that while great 
license in speech is permitted in Chinese plays, actions and costumes 
are strictly regulated and are highly proper. Kor does he mention 
that the Chinese drama proper, which is somewhat like our opera, 
is paralleled today by realistic plays which are extremely well-done, 
even by amateurs, and in which western scenery is sometimes used. 
He does not point out that there are different types of music, re- 
quiring different instruments, used with different styles of drama. 
These points are minor, however, and Dr. Hart has done an ex- 
cellent piece of work. 


Selling Wilted Peonies. By Genevieve Wimstatt. Hew York: 

Columbia University Press, 1936. xi -f 120 pages. 

The reviewer confesses considerable sympathy for the attempt 
made in this book. Scholarly accounts are usually recitals of facts 
which leave untouched the living reality. Genevieve Wimstatt has 
endeavored to re-create, not so much the life, as the personality, 
of the T^ang poetess, Yii Hsuan-chi, and to accomplish this she 
has elaborated the little that is known of her subject’s life, added 
considerable background of her own, and interpolated into the 
account translations of Yii Hsuan-chi’s poetry. The scholarship 
behind this study is carefully concealed, and is subordinated to the 
artistic side. Whether this particular attempt can be called suc- 
cessful is another matter. The author’s style is rhapsodic, and 
strains after effect. It is a mistake to use rhyme in translating 
Chinese poetry, even though it occurs in the original. The story as 
a whole is well-handled and the sentiment of the poetry is moving. 


but the reviewer doubts that Miss Wimstatt can describe the state 
of mind of a Chinese girl of the 9th Century. 
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The Sutra of the Lord of Healing. By Waltek Libbenthal. 
Peiping: The Society of Chinese Buddhists^ 1936. ix 
+ 30 pages; 1 illustration. 


The Society of Chinese Buddhists projects a series of translations 
of Buddhist documents^ of which this translation by Dr. Liebenthal, 
of the National University of Peking, is No. 1. New Buddhist 
translations are always welcome. This English version is based on 


the Chinese translation of ETstian-tsang. One section has already 


been translated by T. Eichard 


of High 


Buddhism, Edinburgh, 1910). The sutra belongs to the Mahayana, 
and is concerned chiefly with Mafijusri, whose twelve vows are 
given. Proper names are given in the Sanskrit forms, not the 
Chinese. Unfortunately no critical apparatus is given. 


Philadelphia. 


J. K. Sheyock. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

Baron Dr. Alexander von Stael-Holstein, corporate member of tbe Society, 
died March 16, 1937. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

The Fifth International Congress of Papyrology will be held at Oxford, 
30 August-3 September, 1937. Persons intending to take part in the Con- 
gress are particularly asked to note that the Final Circular will only be 
sent to those who have communicated with the secretaries of the Congress. 
Notice of the intention to read a paper should be sent not later than June 
30 to Mr, C, H. Roberts, St, John’s College, Oxford, to whom all enquiries 
should be addressed and changes of addi'ess notified. 

The Oriental Commission of the Warsaw Society of Sciences announces 
that it is about to start an annual Bulletin devoted to the critical review 
of all new publications in the field of Oriental researches, viz., on the Old 
Testament, Christian Orient, Ancient Near East, Islamic and Altaic 
Studies, India, Iran, Far East, etc. The reviews will be written by Polish 
and foreign specialists in English, French, and German, The first issue is 
expected to come out by the middle of June, 1937. 

The Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, of the British 
Museum, announces that the Students’ Room of this department on the 
upper floor will be open on Monday, May 10th, 1937 and thereafter regu- 
larly, with the exception of the usual holidays, for the use of students of 
Egyptian papyri and Assyrian and Babylonian tablets. Other classes of 
written documents and the archaeological material will be made available 
as the re-arrangement of the collections is completed. 

Dr. Fang-Kuei Li has been appointed Visiting Professor of Chinese Lin- 
guistics at Yale University for two years, beginning next fall. Dr. Li is 
a brilliant and thoroughly trained linguistic scholar. He studied Indo- 
European, American Indian and General Linguistics at the University of 
Chicago (Ph. D., 1928), under Professors Buck, Sapii', and Bloomfield. 
Since his return to China he has done distinguished work, notably in 
Chinese and Tai dialects, as a member of the research staff of Academia 
Sinica (Nanking), which has now granted him leave to found the first 
school of linguistic science in the Far Eastern field in America. He is 
expected to arrive in this country in September ; in the meantime. Professor 
Franklin Edgerton, Chairman of the Department of Oriental Studies in 
Yale, would be glad to hear from any scholars or advanced students who 
might wish to take work with Dr. Li, 
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AT THE JOINT MEETING WITH THE MIDPLE WEST BRANCH 

CLEVELAND, 1937 


The One Hundred and Porty-Hinth Meeting of the Society, a 
joint meeting with the Middle West Branch, was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio upon the invitation of Western Reserve University, the 
Cleveland Art Museum, and the Cleveland Public Library, The 
Society visited or held one session at each of the inviting institu- 
tions, Pour additional sessions were conducted at the Hotel Stat- 
ler. The following members participated in the sessions: 


Abbott, Miss 

Albright 

Avery 

Barret 

Bender 

Bingham 

Blair, Miss 

Blank 

Bobrinskoy 

Braden 

Brown 

Buckler 

Burrows 

Butin 

Buttenwieser 
Cameron, C, 6, 
Cameron, Miss 
Coomaraswamy 
Creel 

DeWitt, Mrs. 

Dubs 

Dumont 

Duyvendak 

Eames 

Edgerton, F, 

Engberg 

Enslin 


Evans 

Feigin 

Folkman 

Fullerton 

Gaskill, Miss 

Ginsberg 

Goetze 

Goossens 

Gordon 

Grant, E. 

Graves 

Gruenthaner 

Hahn, Miss 

Hall, R. B. 

Hamilton 

Hardy, R. S. 

Harris, Z. S. 

Haupert 

Hollis 

Irwin 

Keogh 

Kraeling, C. H. 

Kraft 

Latourette 

Lewy 

Ludwig 

Lybyer 


MacLean 
McCullough 
McGovern 
McNair, Mrs. 
Martin 

Matthews, I. G. 

May 

Meek 

Menzies 

Michelson 

Mihelic 

Morgenstern 

Nims 

Nykl 

Ogden, C. J, 

Orvis, Miss 

Perkins, Miss 

Plumer 

Price 

Purves 

Pyatt 

Reich 

Kigg 

Roach 

Sage 

Sakanishi, Miss 
Sauer 
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Schxirman, Miss 
Sellers 
SerapMn 
Simsar 

Smithj Miss L. P. 
Sommer 
Sprengling 
Staples 


Stefanski, Miss 
Stehle, Miss 
Stinespring 
Sturtevant 
Totten, Miss 
Uhl 

Waterman 


Weil, Miss 

White 

Wilbur 

Williams, W. G. 
Wilson 
Worrell 
Wright 


Total 103 


FIRST SESSION 

The first session of the meeting was called to order by President 
Edgar H. Sturtevant at 10 ;15 A. M., March 31, in the Salle Moderne 

of the Hotel Statler. 

Professor Erancis W. Buckler reported on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Arrangements and the Cleveland Oriental Club, welcoming 
the Society to Cleveland. He announced that the Eowfant Club, 
and the Faculty and University Clubs of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity had extended the use of their facilities to members of the 
Society during the sessions, and called attention to the exhibitions 
of Chinese, Egyptian, Indian and Indonesian, Japanese, and Per- 
sian Art at the Cleveland Art Museum, and the special exhibits of 
Tibetan books, Chinese Mohammedan literature, and Arabic and 

y ^ 

Persian manuscripts in the John G. White Collection of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 

Greetings were extended to the Society at the occasion of its 
Cleveland meeting by Miss L. A. Eastman on behalf of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, and by President W. G. Leutner on behalf of 
Western Reserve University. President Sturtevant expressed the 
thanks of the Society for the greetings and the arrangements made 


by the inviting institutions for the Society’s reception. 


Eepokt of the Seceetaky 

The Secretary-Treasurer presented the following report on his 
work as Secretary of the Society: 

Since taking office on May 1, 1936, I have tried in some measure to 
accomplish the purposes which the Society had in mind in appointing one 
man to he its Secretary, its Treasurer, the business manager of its pub- 
lications, and its general factotum. This has proved to be a difficult task, 
for the life of the Society is relatively intricate for its size, and the admin- 
istration of its affairs requires continuous application to a great deal of 
detail. 
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As Secretai'y my primary concern has been with the question of mem- 
bership. A new way of keeping our membership rolls straight, of record- 
ing dues payments and changes of address was inaugurated. It was found 
that of the 665 members on the rolls on May 1, 1936, a relatively large 
number was in arrears of dues. Attempts were made to revive the interest 


of those who had fallen behind, but ultimately it was found necessary to 
drop most of them. During the past year seven more have resigned and 
death has deprived us of our association with twelve others. The deceased 


members are as follows : 


Honorary Members : 

Professor C. Snouck Hxjkgeonje, University of Leyden, who died June 
26, 1936.* 

Professor Aktoine Meillet, College de France, who died Sept. 22, 1936.* 
Professor MoRiz Winteenitz, University of Prague, who died Jan. 9, 
1937,* 

Honorary Associate : 

Field Marshall Viscount Aulenby, general in the World War, con- 
queror of Palestine, peer of the English realm, holder of many hono- 
rary degrees. He was elected Honorary Associate of the Society in 
1922, and died at the age of 75 on May 14, 1936, 

Life Members : 

Former President, Professor Eiohabd J. GoTTHEaL, who died May 22, 
1936.* 

Mr. Effingham B. Mobbib, former President of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, who had been a member since 1920, and died at 
Ardmore, Pa., on Jan. 22, 1937. 

Corporate Members : 

Professor C. Theodobb Benzb, former President of Thiel College, for 
many years Professor of Old Testament at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia, and member of the Philadelphia Oriental 
Club, who died on July 4, 1936, having been a member of the Society 

since 1916. 

. 

Sir Henry Wellcome, scientist, noted benefactor of British medicine, 
manufacturer, patron of archaeological exploration, with interests in 
the Near and Far East, who died July 25, 1936, haying been a member 
of the Society since 1928. 

Professor Leslie E. Fuller, Professor of Old Testament at Garrett Bib- 

♦ . 

lical Institute, a member of the Society since 1916 and President of 
the Society’s Middle West Branch in 1928, who died on August 8, 

1936.* 

. 

Rev. Barnet A. Elzas, Rabbi of the Beth-Miriam Congregation in Long 
Branch, N, J., author of a learned work on the Jewish colony at 

* See special minutes on the death of these members elsewhere in these 
Proceedings. 
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Charleston^ S. C., contributor to the Dictionary of American Biography, 
a director of the Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences, devoted to 
the assistance of the deaf and the dumb of his own race. He became 
a member of the Society in 1923, and died on Oct. 18, 1930, at the 
age of 68. 

Professor Rudolf M, Riefstahl, Professor of Fine Arts at New York 
University, an authority on Islamic and Near Eastern Art, who joined 
the Society in 1936 and died on the last day of the same year at the 
age of 56. 


We have also learned of the death of Dr. Najeeb M. Saleeby, who had 
been a member of the Society since 1922 and died at Baguin, Philippine 
Islands, on December 18, 1935, 

In the effort to offset, as far as possible, the grievous losses suffered by 
the Society during the year, the Committee on Membership provided for 
by the new constitution and elected by the Executive Committee, began a 
systematic attempt to win new members. This effort, conducted with the 
help of the present memhership, and handled through the office of the 
Secretary, was highly successful, resulting in the election of 114, of whom 
82 have qualified to date by the payment of their initial assessment. The 
Society’s thanks are due to the Committee on Membership and to its chair- 
man, Professor K, S, Latourette, for their excellent work. It should be 
noted by the Society that of its new members no less than 58 have a special 
interest in the Far East. Counting only those who have qualified to date, 
the present membership of the Society is thus 658, of whom 23 are one 
year in arrears of dues. The membership list includes no one as much as 
two years in arrears. Fifty-five others have been elected by the Executive 
Committee by mail vote and at its session here, and have yet to qualify. 

A great deal of my work as factotum of the Society has been of a finan- 
cial character. With the advice of a professional accountant, a bookkeep- 
ing system, as simple as possible under the circumstances provided by the 
intricacy of the Society’s business transactions, was set up. This is now 
functioning regularly and well. An actual account of our finances will be 
given later. Here I have merely to say that the cash turn-over in the year 
was about $25,000, that on December 31, 1936, our total assets had risen 
about $600 from the previous year, due particularly to an addition of 
$667.56 to the bequest of Justin E, Abott, while liabilities dropped about 
the same amount, that during the year about one-fourth of our capital 
was re-invested with the help of the Investment Committee, and that we 
stayed within the budget adopted by the Executive Committee at its ses- 
sion in New Haven. One of our funds, a trust fund of $10,000 from the 
Estate of James B. Nies, managed by the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, and over which we have no control, remains unpro- 
ductive. We are, however, watching the management of the fund and 
ultimately hope to obtain income from it for the Society. 

To manage the sales of the Society’s publication other than the Journal 
a stock room and distributing center was established in quarters adjacent 


to the Society’s Library in the Sterling 


Memorial Library of Yale Uni- 
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versity through the kindness of Mr. Keogh, our Librarian and the Librarian 
of Yale University. An advertising folder was printed and sent not only 
to all menahers of the Society, hut to all larger University, College and 
Public Libraries in this country and to a long list of foreign libraries. 
Comj^arative figures for the business done in the sale of publications in 
previous years are lacking, but the sales of monographs and offprints 
brought in slightly over $300 in the calendar year 1936, and are running 
ahead of this figure in 1937. Without more advertising and strict book- 
keeping we cannot hope to make a success of the publication business. 
Members can help by bringing the publications of the Society to the atten- 
tion of the librarians of the institutions with which they are connected. 

In the business management of the Journal, with which I am also 
charged, one important and certain other slight changes have been made. 
We have transferred the second-class mailing privilege from New Haven to 
Baltimore, expecting thereby to save the cost of sending the whole of any 
one issue to New Haven before mailing, and to expedite the receipt of the 
Journal by members. The wrappers for the mailing of each issue are now 
cheeked against the membership file regularly, to assure correct addressing. 
We cannot, however, guarantee the receipt of publications unless you 
inform us promptly of changes of address. According to the constitution, 
I am not permitted to send the Journal to any one who is one year in 
arrears of dues. 

The Society should note that the sum allotted to me for the conduct of 
the Society’s business has been used in the past year to defray the cost of 
the Membership Campaign, the handling, advertising, and sales of our 
monographs, controlling membership and dues payments, investments and 
general finance, conducting the business of the Executive Committee, 
arranging for the annual meeting, its program, abstracts, and minutes, 
preparing reports on the Society’s affairs, keeping the addressograph files 
up to date, and many other matters. 

Three things the Society needs to do in the immediate future. First, it 
needs to support and serve the special interests of its members. These 
interests are for the most part highly specialized and cover a wide I’ange 
of fields of study. Unless due recognition is given to all of them, we cannot 
hold our membership, much less increase it. Second, it needs to make a 
systematic effort to increase its endowment, for the income from dues is 
scarcely sufficient to publish the Journal, and the index figure of returns 
on investments is now much lower than formerly. Third, it needs to be 
reminded of the fact that in 1942 it will celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of its existence. Such anniversaries need to be foreseen well in 
advance if they are to be prepared for effectively. One of the things the 
Society might well undertake at once in preparation for this anniversary 
is to collect the material hearing upon its own history. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Carl H. Keaeling, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
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It was voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 

Professor W. K. McGovern presented the following minute on 
the death of Professor Puller, on behalf of a committee consisting of 
Professor C. S. Braden and himself : 


Professor Leslie Elmer Fuller of Garrett Biblical Institute and North- 
western University met his tragic death by drowning on August 8, 1936, 
in the Rat River not far from the Arctic Ocean, whither he had led an 
expedition consisting of his two sons and two other young men during 
last summer’s vacation. He was born in California December 28, 1882. 
He held degrees from Pomona College, Drew Theological Seminary, Colum- 
bia University, and the University of Bern. After a brief work in the 
pastorate he was called to Garrett, where he became Professor of Old 
Testament Literature. For the past fifteen years he also gave courses in 
Northwestern and for ten years was head of the Department of History and 
Literature in that institution. He was a contributor to the Abingdon 
Commentary and various periodicals. On the organization of the Middle 
West Branch he joined the American Oriental Society, in 1916, and since 
then was regularly active in the meetings of the Branch, which he served 


on several committees and of which he was president in 1928-29. His 
associates, particularly in the Middle West Branch, will greatly miss his 
genial presence and the deep interest which he manifested in the Society’s 
affairs. 

Charles S. Braden, 
Wm. R. McGovern. 


The minute was accepted with a rising vote. 

The Secretary presented the following minute on the death of 
Professor A. Meillet on behalf of a committee consisting of Pro- 
fessors E. G. Kent and W. N. Brown : 


Antoine Meillet, Member of the Institut de France, and Professor at 
the College de France and the Nicole des Hautes-^studes, was one of the 
most distinguished scholars in Indo-European and general linguistics; he 
was the author of important works on Indie, Iranian, Armenian, Greek, 
Latin, Germanic, and Slavic languages, as well as others of more general 
character. He was for many years secretary of the Socidte de Linguistique 
de Paris, and contributed almost countless articles and reviews to its 
Bulletin and Memoires. He was an Honorary Member of the Linguistic 
Society of America from 1927 ; he was an Associate or Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academies of Amsterdam, Belgrade, Brussels, Copenhagen, Chris- 
tiania, Dublin, Gottingen, Krakau, Leningrad, Prague, of the Philological 
Society of London, of the Finno-Ugrian Society of Helsingfors, etc. His 
modest and gentle ways, and his kindly disposition endeared him to his 


associates. In his last five years, when his eyesight failed and his general 
health was impaired, he secured the cooperation of younger colleagues and 


kept energetically at his scientific work, as is shown by the volumes, arti- 
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clea, and reviews which appeared even in this period. He was elected 
Honorary Member of the Oriental Society in 1935. He died at Paris on 
September 22, 1936, aged 70. 

K. G. Kent, 

W. Norman Brown. 

The minute was accepted with a rising vote. 

The Secretary presented the following minute on the death of 
Professor C. S. Hurgronje, on behalf of a committee consisting of 
Professor J. J. Obermann. 

Professor Christian Snouck Hubgronje died on June 26, 1936, at the 

• « 

age of seventy-nine. 

In his passing the science of Islam has lost one of its foremost repre- 
sentatives in recent times. A worthy bearer of the great tradition of 
Oriental scholarship in his native Holland, his life-work was to become 
part of that tradition, adding decisively to its greatness and brilliance. 
With his renowned predecessors he shared prominently in the work of 
exploring the historic disciplines of Arab and Moslem lore. But well nigh 
all his own was the pioneer task of focusing the beacon of scientific 
research on the Arabic-Mohammedan world of today. In making his vast 
learning in the history and literature of the Moslems serviceable to the 
methodic study of their modern life and thought, he secured for his pro- 
ductive scholarship a unique position in the annals of Islamic Studies. 

His first impotrant contribution, Het MelcJcaanscJie Feest, appeared as 
early as 1880. Having inquired into the nature and origin of the Eajj 
from literary sources, he now went to the living source. First in Jeddah 
and then in Mecca itself, he continued his inquiry by personal experience 
and first-hand observation. The result was his classical work Mehlca, pub- 
lished in 1888-89, which to this day is, and will continue to he, on the list 
of required reading of every student of Islam. With its twofold task, this 
opus magnum faithfully reflects the intellectual orientation so characteris- 
tic of its author. Die Stadt U7id Ihre Herren (Volume I) has remained 
the only scientific history of Mohammedan Mecca by a European authority. 
Equally unrivaled, Aus dem Heutigen Lehen (Volume II), which appeared 
also in English in 1931, has given us the sole minute description of the 
cultural and religious life as well as the ethnic and social conditions of 
the Holy City of Islam as seen by the eye of a dispassionate though 
profoundly understanding Western scholar. 

His sojourn in Mecca was universally hailed as a heroic deed of scientific 
exploration. Yet it was to he almost overshadowed by his exploratory 
achievements to come. For nearly a score of years (1889-1906) he was to 
stand on the outpost of contemporary Mohammedanism in Netherlands- 
India. In an indefatigable series of labors, he now built up, well nigh 
single-handedly, the structure of the science of Islam in the East Indies, 
the ground for which he had already laid in his Mekka by methodic scru- 
tiny of the “ Jawah ” colony of the Holy City. His standard work of this 

6 
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series is no doubt that dealing with Acheh^ made available to English 
readers in The Achehnese, published in 1906. It was in the same years 
that, upon return to his native country, he was chosen to the honor of 
succeeding the great de Goeje as Professor of Arabic at the University of 
Leyden. 

Many members of the American Oriental Society have no doubt retained 
the memory of his enchanting personality from his American Lectures on 
the History of Eeligion for 1914-15, when he was made an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Society; also from his Presidency of the Eighteenth Interna- 
tionl Oriental Congress at Leyden in September, 1931. 

In his writings, objects of historic research are forever interwoven with 
current problems, the former calling for the critical judgment of the 
scholar, the latter challenging the views of the man, often the creed of the 
citizen. As an exponent of the science of Islam he was admired by all 
who followed his works. As a student of the Islam of today he had to 
taste the sting of contradiction and the bitterness of adversity. His 
manly protest against Turkeys proclaiming her entry into the World War 
as an act of jihddj thus stamping it the Holy War of all Moslems against 
the enemies of Islam, earned him the denunciation and bitterness of 
counter-protests even from life-long friends. 

His less extensive works have been collected in the six volumes of his 
Terspreide Geschriften (1923-1927). A full bibliography of his publica- 
tions, compiled by Professor A. J. Wensinck, lists more than two hundred 
items. They form a lasting monument to the truly fabulous width of his 
intellect. And they will keep his name alive among students of Islam 
everywhere — a memory of honor and admiration. 

J, J. Obermann. 

The minute was accepted with a rising vote. 

Professor W. ISrorman Brown presented the following minute on 
the death of Professor M. Winternitz on behalf of a committee con- 
sisting of Professor R. G. Kent and himself : 


Moriz Winternitz, of the German University in Prague, elected 
honorary member of this Society in 1923, was born in Horn, Lower Austria, 
December 23, 1863, and died in Prague, January 9, 1937. After being 
admitted to the doctorate in 1886, he began his Indological career as an 
amanuensis to Max Muller, in Oxford, that same year. He held that posi- 
tion until 1890; in 1891 he took a post as teacher in the Oxford High 
School for Girls, at first sight an unimportant position, but it seems to 
have been for him the first expression of an interest in the ethnological 
study of women, which later expressed itself in several publications, includ- 
ing his work Die Frau in den mdischen Religionen (1920). From 1895 to 
1899 he was librarian of the Indian Institute at Oxford. In 1899 he went 


to the German University of Prague, where in 1902 he was appointed 
assistant professor, and in 1911 professor of Indie Philology and Ethnology. 
In 1934, at the age of 70, he was retired. Within this academic frame- 
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work he established a living body of scientific labor, publication, and 
encouragement of others. Of his work the greatest is his History of Indian 
Literature, first appearing in the German edition in the years 1905-08, 
1913, and 1920; an English revision and translation was published in 
Calcutta in 1927 and 1933. Although this work overshadows his others, 
many of these latter are of great importance and wide range: he dealt 
specifically and generally with Brahmanism and Hinduism; he catalogued 
the Bodleian Sanskrit manuscripts; he indexed the Sacred Books of the 
East. He was interested in modern India as well as ancient, and wrote 
about Gandhi. Por one year (1922-23) he was visiting professor at the 
Visva Bharati University at Tagore’s Santi Niketan. He was editor of the 
series Indologica Py'agensia, His interest and enthusiasm helped materially to 
launch the great critical edition of the Mahabharata now being published 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, in Poona, and to keep it 
going. Many Oriental societies had elected him to honorary membership. 
Indie scholarship profited greatly from his life; it suffers severely from 
his death. 

W. Norman Brown, 

R. G. Kent. 

The minute was accepted with a rising vote. 

Eeport of the Editoes 

Professor W. ISTorman Brown submitted the Eeport of the Edi- 
tors on behalf of himself^ Professor E. A. Speiser and Dr. J. K. 
Shryock, as follows : 

During the year 1936-37 the editors have published Volume 56, parts 
2, 3, and 4, and Volume 57, part 1. This is a total of 569 pages, being 85 
more than were contained in the four issues reported at the last meeting of 
the Society, One of the issues was in honor of Professor Breasted, and 
contained eighteen articles with eighteen plates, and comprised 184 pages. 

The editors have also published two volumes of the American Oriental 
Series, namely Volume 8, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, by 
Zellig S. Harris, and Volume 9, The Kashmirian Atharva Veda^ Books 16 
and 17, by LeRoy C. Barret. Volume 10 is now in press: Movable Prop- 
erty in the Nuzi Documents, by Dorothy Cross. Another volume has been 
accepted for the Series, The Study of Human Abilities — The Jen Wu Chih 
of Len Shao, by John K. Shryock. 

During a part of the year one of the editors, Dr. Speiser, has been in 
Iraq excavating at Tepe Gawra, but before he left he organized his work 
so that the other editors could carry on until his return. 

W. Norman Brown, 

Editor. 

The report was accepted by the Society, 
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Professor F. Edgerton inquired of the Editors whether they were 
required to refuse space in the Jouenal to persons not members of 
the Society. The Editors replied that this had been the traditional 
practice. Upon motion of Professor Edgerton it was thereupon 
votedj that the Editors are not to be restricted to members of the 
Society in accepting manuscripts for publication in the Joub^stal. 


EePOKT of the LlBKABIA3Sr 

Professor A. Keogh presented his report as Librarian of the 
Society, as follows ; 

During the year 1936-37 168 volumes and 327 numbers of periodicals 
have been added to the Library of the Society. Of the periodicals 306 
were in continuance of sets already in the Library; 21 represent titles new 
to the Library. Seven new titles have been added to the exchange list: 
T5ho Gakuhdj Calcutta Oriental Journal, Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
studies, Virittaja, Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography, M^moires de 
la Commission orientaliste de TAcddemie polonaise, and Catalogue des 
livres de la Manchourie et de la Mongolie. Seventy-nine volumes have been 
forwarded to the editors of the Journal for purposes of review. Through 
the generosity of Miss Elizabeth Dunbar the Library has this year acquired 
a manuscript letter of Talcott Williams and a portrait of him. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 
The following is the list of accessions for the year : 

[Abegian, M. Tasna-Tsrer, the Armenian national epos, v. 1, by M. 

Abegian and K. Melix-Oganjanian. 1936.] 

Albright, W. F. The vocalization of the Egyptian syllabic orthography. 

1934. (American oriental series, v. 5) 

*AlI ibn Zaid al-Baihakl. Tatimma siwan al-hikma. Ed. by Mohammad 

Shafi. 1935. 2v, (Panjab university oriental publications series, 

no. 20) 

All-India oriental conference. 7th, Baroda. Proceedings and transactions. 

1935. 

Allen, T. G. Egyptian stelae in Field museum of natural history. 1936. 
(Field museum of natural history. Publ. 359. Anthropological series, 
v. 24, no. 1 ) 

Allen, W. D. 100 Chinese picture-words. [1936] 

Altekar, A. S. The Rashtraktitas and their times. 1934. (Poona oriental 
series, no. 36) 

American institute for Persian art and archaeology. Bulletin, v. IV, no. 3. 

1936. 

American philosophical association. Western division. William Torrey 
Harris, 1835-1935. A collection of essays. Ed. by E. L. Schaub. 1936. 
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American philosophical society. Miscellanea v. 1, no. 2. [1936] 

. Library. Report; 1935. 1936. 

Anantadeva. Rajadharmakaustubha. Ed by Kamala Krsna Smrtitirtha. 

1935. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, v. 72) 

Appadorai; A. Economic conditions in southern India (1000-1500 A. D.). 

1936. 2v. (Madras university historical series, no, 12-12 bis) 
Appayya Diksita. The Siddhantalesasahgraha. With an English transla- 
tion by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, v. I. 1935. (Publ. of the Dept. 


of Indian philosophy, no, 4) 

Asiatic society of Japan. Library. Catalogue. 


1935. 


Atharva Veda. The Kashmirian Atharva Veda; books sixteen and seven- 
teen edited with critical notes by Leroy Carr Barret. 1936. (Ameri- 
can oriental series, v. 9) 

Benveniste, E. Les inflnitifs avestiques. 1935. 

[Bharata] Natyasastra. With the commentary of Abhinavagupta. Ed. by 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi. v. 2. 1934. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, 

no. 68) 

Bhavabhuti. Uttararamacarita, tr. et annote par K. Stchoupak, 1935. 
(Collection ^:mile Senart) 

Bhlsmaparwa. Het Oudjavaansche Bhismaparwa uitg. door J. Gonda. 
1936. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 7) 

Bloomfield, M. Vedic variants, v. 3, by M. Bloomfield, F. Edgerton, and 
M. B. Emeneau. 1934. (Special publ. of the Linguistic society of 
America. Vedic variants series, v. 3) 

Brandenstein, W, Die erste » indogermanische « Wanderung. 1936. 
(Klotho, Bd. 2) 

Brunton, P, A search in secret India. [1935] 

Buiskool, H. E. Purvatrasiddham ; analytisch onderzoek aangaande het 
systeem der Tripadi van Panini’s Astitdhyayi. 1934. 

Burrows, E. G. Ethnology of Futuna. 1936. (Bernice P. Bishop mu- 
seum. Bull. 138) 

Camion, A. Powers that be. [1935] 

Chatter jee, J. M, The ethical conceptions of the Gatha. 2nd ed. With 
an introduction by Dr, Bhagwandas. [1935?] 

Chehata, C. T. Essai d’une theorie generale de Fobligation en droit 
musulman. t. 1. 1936. 

Chetty, T. V, G. Om Sri Chidambaram Rainalinga Swamiji. 1935. 

Chicago. University. Oriental institute. The Oriental institute archaeo- 
logical report on the Near East, fourth quarter, 1935. [1936] 

Christensen, A. E. Contributions k la dialectologie iranienne, II. Dia- 
lectes de la region de S^mnan: Sourkhei, LasguerdI, Sangesari et 
ChamerzMi. 1935. (Kgl. danske videnskabernea selskab. Historisk- 
filologiske meddelelser, XXI, 3) 

Columbia university, Firdausi celebration, 935-1935. Ed. by D. E, Smith. 
1936. 


Cram, R. A. The mystery of Sakkarah. 1935. 

Curzon museum of archaeology, Muttra. Annual report. 1935. 
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Davidson, D, S. Aboriginal Australian and Tasmanian rock carvings and 
paintings. 1936. (Memoirs of the American philosophical society, 

V. 5) 

Delhi. Central Asian antiquities museum. Descriptive catalogue of 
antiquities recovered by Sir Aurel Stein. 1935. 

Dhammapada. The Dhammapada translated from the Pali with an essay 
on Buddha and the Occident. 1936. 

Dumezil, G. Flamen-hrahman. 1935. (Annales du Mus6e Guimet. Biblio- 
th^que de vulgaidsation, t. 51) 

EmeneaUj M. B. A union list of printed Indie texts and translations in 
American libraries. 1936. (American oriental series, v. 7) 

Fraser, W. G. Old Eangoon. 1935. (Burma research society. Journal 
supplement, no. 1) 

[Fujiwara Jien] Miscellany of personal views of an ignorant fool. 
Guk(w)ansho. Tr. by J, Rahder. 1936. 

Fukushima, N. On the designation-problem of the so-called Tokharian 
language. [1935] 

Ghosh, J. A study of Yoga. [1933] 

Ghosh, N. N. Early history of Kausambl. 1935. (Allahabad archaeologi- 
cal society series, no. 1) 

Goetz, H. Notes on a collection of historical portraits from Golconda. 
1936. 

Golap Chandra Barua, ed. Ahom-Buranji, Tr. and ed. by Golap Chandra 
Barua. 1930. 

Gonda, J. A Sanskrit reader, containing seventeen epic and puranic texts, 
with a glossary. 1935. 

Graham, W. C. Culture and conscience, by W. C. Graham and H. G. May. 
[1936] (University of Chicago publ. in religious education. Hand- 
books of ethics and religion) 

Grousset, R. Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jerusalem. 

III. 1936. 

Harris, Z. S. A grammar of the Phoenician language. 1936. (American 
oriental series, v. 8) 

Harvard journal of Asiatic studies, v. 1, no. 1-3. 1936. 

Hasan-i-Rumlu. A chronicle of the early Safawis. Ed. by C. N. Seddon. 
V. 2. 1934. (Gaekwad’a oriental series, no. 69) 

Herrmann, A, Historical and commercial atlas of China. 1935. (Har- 
vard-Yenching institute. Monograph series, v. 1 ) 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. Indian influences on the literature of Java and 
Bali. 1934. (Greater India studies, no. 1) 

Hofner, M. Zur Interpretation altsiidarabiseher Inschriften, III. [1933] 

iavara Krishna. The Sankhyakarika, Ed. and tr. by S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri. 2d ed. rev. 1935. (Publ. of the Dept, of Indian philosophy 
no. 3) 

Jaarsma, S. Grond voor den Nederlander. 1936. 

Jayatilaka, D. B. Dictionary of the Sinhalese language, comp, under the 
direction of W. Geiger [et ah], v. 1, pt. 2. 1936. 
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Joint expedition of tlie Baghdad school, the University museum, and 
Dropsie college, to Mesopotamia. Excavations at Tepe Gawra L 1935 — . 
(Publ. of the American schools of oriental research) 

Journal of Vedic studies, v. 1, no. 1. 1934. 

Katyayana. Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya. 1934. (Madras university Sanskrit 
series, no. 5) 

Kettunen, L. Naytteita vepsan murteista keranneet ja julkaisseet Lauri 

Kettunen ja Paavo Siro. 1935. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimi- 
tuksia, 70) 

Kimura, E. A historical study of the terms Hinayana and Mahayana. 
1927. 


Kdnig, F. W. Die Stele von Xanthos. I. T. Metrik und Inhalt, 1936- 
(Klotho, Bd. 1) 

Kokusai bunka shinkokai, Tokyo. Bibliographie abregee des livres relatifs 
au Japon en frangais, italien, espagnol et portugais. 1936. 

. Catalogue of books written in European languages and pub- 
lished in Japan. 1936. 

. Catalogue of periodicals written in European languages and 

published in Japan. 1936. 

. A short bibliography of English books on Japan. 1936. 

Kretzachmar, L. Bhavabhuti, der Dichter des “ Dhanna.” 1936. 

Krishna Iyengar, K. An introduction to Indian civics. 1934. 

Krymskii, A. E, Pers’kii teatr, zvidki vin uziavs’ i iak rozvivavs’ (Urivok 
z III toma ^^Istorii Persii ta ii pis’menstva ”) 1925. ( Vseukrains’ka 

akademiia nauk, Kief. Istorichno-filoiogichni viddil. Zbirnik, no. 6) 

. Tiurki, ikh movi ta literaturi. v. 1, no. 2. 1930. (Vseukrans’ka 

akademiia nauk, Kief. Istorichno-filoiogichni viddil. Zbirnik, no. 
105) Vseukrains^ka akademiia nauk. Filologiehna katedra. Turko- 
logichna komisiia, 2. 

Ledi, sayddaw. Expositions; or, Niyama-Dipani. Tr. from the Pali by B. 
M. Barua with the residuum tr. by the Eev. U. Narana, rev. and ed. 
by Mrs. C. A. F. Ehys Davids- 1921, 

Lehtisalo, T. tiber die primaren ururalischen AbleitungssufiBxe. 1836. 
(Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia, 72) 

Leidecker, K. F. Bibliography: William Torrey Harris in literature. 
[1936] 

. Edgar Allan Poe^s orientalism. [1936] 

. Josiah Eoyce and Indian thought. 1931. 

. Spinoza and Hinduism. [1936] 

Levi, S., ed. Sanskrit texts from Bali. 1933. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, 
V. 67) 

Longhurst, A. H, Story of the stupa. 1936. 

Lopez, C. Tagalog words adopted from Spanish. [1936] 

Lounshery, G. C. La meditation bouddhique. 1935. 

Madhusiidana Sarasvati. Siddhantabindu of Madhusudaiia with the com- 


mentary of Purushottama. Critically ed. and tr. into English by 
Prahlad Cbandrashekhar Divanji, 1933. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, 
V. 64) 
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Madras. Government oriental mss. library. Triennial catalogue of manu* 
scripts. V. 6 , pt. L Sanskrit. 1935. 

Mababharata. Analysis and index by E, P, Eice. 1934. 

Martin^ P. S. Lowry ruin in southwestern Colorado. 1936. (Field 
museum of natural history, Publ. 356. Anthropological series, v. 
23, no. 1 ) 

Mason, J. A. Archaeology of Santa Marta. The Tairana culture. Pt. II, 
Section I. Objects of stone, shell, bone, and metal. 1936. (Field 
museum of natural history. . . . Publ. 358. Anthropological series, 
V. XX, no, 2) 

Mehmed, pasha. Ottoman statecraft. Turkish text with introdutcion, 
translation, and notes by W. L. Wright, Jr. 1935. (Princeton oriental 
texts, V. II ) 

Memoria saecularis Ottonis Donner 1935. XII. 15. 1930. (Suomalais- 

ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia 71) 

Merlier, M. :^tudes de musique byzantine. 1935. (Bibliotheque nuiaicale 
du Musee Guimet, 2. s4r., t, 2) 

The Mimansa-prakash (The Anglo-Sanski'it monthly journal of the M. G. P. 
Samiti, Poona 2) v. 1, no. 1-2. 1936. 

Mizrahi organization. Keren Erez Yisrael. Ki tabohi el ha-fir^z. 1936. 

Mohan Singh. Kabir and the Bhagti movement, v. 1. Kabir — his biography. 
1934. 

Muhammad Ashraf Husain. A record of all the Quranic and non-historical 

. ♦ 

epigraphs. 1936. (India. Archaeol. surv. Memoirs, no. 47) 

Nakhosteen, M. The development of Persian education and learning. 1933. 
Alstract. 

Dust and Paradise. Quatrains of emancipation. [1936] 

Nanking. University. Institute of economics. Publications in English 
on economic and social China. [1936] 

Nguyen-Van-Khoan. Le repechage de Pd.me. 1933. 

Nicolas, A. L. M. Massacres de Babis en Perse. 1936. 

Nilakanta Sastri, K. A. A. The Colas, v. 1. 1935. (Madras university 

historical series, no. 9) 

Padmanabha Menon, K, P. History of Kerala, v. Ill, 1933. 

Paranavitana, P, The excavations in the citadel of Anuradhapura. 1936. 
(Ceylon. Archaeol. surv. Memoirs, v. Ill) 

Pelliot, P. La haute Asie. [1936?] 

Peri, N. Essai sur les gammes japonaises. 1934. (Bibliotheque musicale 
du Musee Guimet, 2. s^r., t. 1 ) 

Pfeiffer, E. H. State letters of Assyria, A transliteration and translation 
of 355 official Assyrian letters dating from the Sargond period (722- 
625 B. C.) 1935. (American oriental series, v. 6) 

Po Chii-i. Aus den Gedichten Po-Chti-i’s. Uebers. von E. von Zach. 1935. 

Eajasekhara. Kavyamlmaihsa of Eajasekhara. Ed. by C. D. Dalai and 
E. A. Sastry. Eev. and enl. by K. S. Eamaswami Sastri Siromani, 
3d ed. 1934. (Gaekwad's oriental series, no, 1) 

Eamabhadramba. Eaghunathabhyudaya. 1934. ( [Madras University] 

Bull, of the Sanskrit dept. no. 2 ) 
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Eamacliandra DiksMtar, V. Tlie Matsya purana. 1935. (Bull, of the 
Dept, of Indian history and archaeology, no. 5) 

Kangaswami Aiyangar, K. V. Considerations on some aspects of ancient 
Indian polity. 1935. (Sir Subrahmanya Aiyar lecture, 1914) 
Ravindranatha Thakura. Chansons noted down by A. A, Bake. 1935. 

(Bibliotheque musicale du Musee Guimet, 1. ser., t. 2) 

Rupa Gosvamin. The Padyavali. An anthology of Vaianava verses in 
Sanskrit. Critically ed. by Sushil Kumar De. 1934. (Dacca uni- 
versity oriental publications series, no. 3 ) 

Russkaia pravda (an 11th century Russian code of law). Ed. by S. 
Tushkov. 1935. 

^abarasvamin. Shabara-Bhasya. Tr. into English by Gaiiganatha Jha. 

1933-34. 2v. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, v. 66, 70) 

Science and culture, v, 2, no. 7. [1937] 

Scott, C. M. An outline of modern occultism. [’1935] 

Shapiro, D. S. The foundations of a universal religion based on the sources 
of Judaism, 1936. In Rehrew, 

Shapiro, H. L. The physical chai'acters of the Cook islanders, by H. L. 
Shapiro and P. H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa). 1936. (Memoirs of the 
Bernice P. Bishop museum, v. XII, no. 1) 

Sharpe, E. The India that is India. 1934. 

Silverthorne, H. Society islands pounders, 1936. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Occasional papers, vol. XI, no. 17) 

Skandasvamm. The Rgvedabhaaya of Skandasvamin. (First Astaka) 

Ed, by C. Kunhan Raja. 1935. (Madras university Sanskrit series, 
no. 8) 

SkSld, H. Materialien zu den iranischen Pamirsprachen. Wbrterverzeich- 
nisse von H, Smith. 1936. (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. humanistiska 
vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, XXI) 

Sokichi, T. A study of the Tso-Chuan. 1935. (The Toyo Bunko Rons6. 
Ser A., V. 22) 

Sorabji Kaoroji Kanga. The law of suggestion and self-suggestion in the 
Ardibehesht Yasht. 1934. (The Gatha society publ. no. 10) 

A new interpretation of the Spenta-Mainyu of the Gathas. 1933. 


(The Gatha society publ, no. 9) 

South Manchuria railway company. Answering questions on Manchuria, 
1936. 1936. 

[Catalogue of books in the Dairen library.] [1936?] lOv. 

Classified list of the books added to the Dairen library, no. 


1-2, 4-5. 1936. 4v. 

Stodart, R. Journal, with an introduction and notes by Sir E. D. Ross 
1935. 


Suali, L. Gotama Buddha. [1934] (Storia delle religion!, v. X) 

Suttapitaka. La parole du Bouddha par Nyanatiloka. Traduction fran- 
gaise de M, La Fuente. [1935] 

Suzuki, D. T. An introduction to Zen Buddhism. 1934 {[The Ataka 
Buddhist library, VII] ) 
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Suzuki, D. T. Manual of Zen Buddhism. 1935. (The Ataka Buddhist 
library, VIII) 

The Toho Gakuho no. 6-7. 1936. 2v. 

Supplement to no. 5. Studies in the Yiin chii-ssu, Fang-shan. 

1935. 

Toledo museum of art. A loan exhibition of oriental rugs. [1937] 
Travancore. Archaeological dept. Administration repoit. (1932/33). 

[1934] 

Tu Fu. Aus den Gedicliten Tu Fu’s (nach der Ausgabe des Chang Chin), 
ubers. von E. v. Zach. [1935?] 

Tueting, L. T. Native trade in southeast New Guinea. 1935. (Bernice 
P. Bishop museum. Occasional papers, vol. XI, no. 15) 

Tulasidasa. Book of Ram. 1935. 

Unvala, J. M. The ancient Persian inscriptions of the Achaemenides found 
at Susa. 1929. 

Upanishads. Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad, tr. et annotee par Simile Senart. 
1934. (Collection Simile Senart) 

The Brihadaranyaka upanishad with the commentary of Shanka- 

racharya. Tr. by Swami Madhavananda. [1934?] 

Das’opanishads. v. I. Ed. by the pandits of the Adyar library under 

the supervision of C. Kunhan Raja. 1935. 

The secret lore of India. Supplement consisting of additional selec- 
tions from the Upanishads, rvith notes by W. M. Teape. 1932. 
Vacaspatimisra. Tattvabindu, with Tattvavibhavana, by R.siputra 
Paramesvara. Ed. by V. A. Ramaswami Sastri. With a foreword by 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal and with an introductory note by 
Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti. [1936] (Annamalai university Sanskrit 

series, no, 3 ) 

Vernadskil, G. V. A. Japanese drawing of the Eussian settlement in 

Aniva Bay, Karafuto (1854), [1936] 

Vetalapanchavimsati. Jambhaladatta’s version of the Vetalapancavifisati 
with an introduction, and English translation by M. B. Emeneau, 

1934. (American oriental series, v. 4) 

Vidyapati Thakkura. The test of a man, being the Purusha-pariksha tr. 
into English by Sir G. A. Grierson. 1935. (Oriental translation fund, 

new series, v. XXXIII) 

Vimuktatman. Ista-siddhi of Vimukttoian with extracts from the 
Vivarana of Juanottama. Critically ed. by M. Hiriyanna. 1933. 
(Gaekwad’s oriental series, v, 65) 

Virittiija. Kotikielen seuran aikakauslehti. v. 40, no. 1-4. 1936. 
Vseukrains’ka akademiia nauk, Kief. Institut movoznavstva. no. 3/4-5. 
Movoznavstvo 1935. 

Wajahat Husain, S. Mahmud Gawan. [1935] 

Wangelin, H. Das arabische Volksbuch vom Konig Azzahir Baibars. 1936. 

(Bonner orientalistiche Studien, Hft. 17) 

Wedel, W. E. An introduction to Pawnee archeology. 1936. (Smith,- 
sonian institution. Bureau of American ethnology. Bull. 112) 
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Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn *Abd Ullah as-Sirliindi, The Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahl 
Tr. into English from the original Persian with textual notes and 
index by K. K, Basu. With a foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 1932, 
(GaekwaPs oriental series^ v. 63) 

Andeew Keooh, 

Librarian* 

The report was accepted by the Society. 

Eeport of the Aeditors 

Professor A. Goetze presented the report of the Committee of 
xA-iiditors^ as follows : 

It is hereby certified that we examined the accounts of the Secretary- 
Treasurer for the fiscal and calendar year, 1936, on January 8th, 1937, and 
found them correct and in accordance with the report which he has sub- 
mitted to you, and which we signed at the time. 

Axbkecht Goetze, 

Elthu Geant, 

Auditing Committee* 

Eeport of the Treasurer 

The Secretary-Treasurer presented his Treasurer’s Eeport for the 
fiscal and calendar year 1936, as follows: 

1. CEETmCATE OF HOLDINGS 

December 31, 1936. 

This is to certify to the fact that as of today Yale University is holding 
the sum of $2,998.72 for credit of the American Oriental Society. 

We are also holding the following securities in the same account : 

$6,000 mortgage on 688-90 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2,000 Morris and Essex 3%s of 2000. 

2,000 Pacific Gas and Electric 43 of 1964. 

2,000 Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 4s of 1935. 

2.000 Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 4s of 1956. 

1.000 Niagara Falls Power of 1966. 

1,000 American Tel. and Tel. 3%s of 1961. 

20 shs. Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific preferred. 

10 shs. Bankers Trust Company. 

10 shs. First National Bank of Boston. 

10 shs. American Tel. and Tel. 

10 shs. Chemical Bank and Trust. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) H. J. Ostbander, 

Cashier (Yale University), 
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2. General Balance Sheet. Assets and Liabilities 


Book 

Value 

Market Value 

Assets 

Dec. 31, 1935 

Dec. 31, 1936 

Dec. 31, 1936 

Investments 

$17,075.09 

$20,435.08 

$20,138.75 

Cash Balance 

5,780.07 

2,998.72 

2,998.72 

Total 

$22,855.07 

$23,433.80 

$23,137.47 

Liahilities 

Dec. 31, 1935 

Dec. 31, 1936 


Trust Funds 

$12,104.56 

$12,772.12 


Life Mem. Fund 

4,175.00 

4,200.00 


Reserve Fund 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 


Journal Balance 

414.42 

43.01 


Monograph Balance 

4,225.42 

2,976.97 


Publication of AOS X 


110.00 


Journal Adv. Author Pymt. . , 


1.50 


Returnable to Offprint Authors 


.50 


Com, on Research Balance. .. 


41.00 


Debit Balance Current Funds 

84.34 




$22,855.07 

$22,145.10 

22,145.10 

Surplus 


1,288.70 

992.37 

Total 


$23,433.80 

$23,137.47 


3. 


Investments 


Book 


Value 


Market 
Dec. 31, 1936 

Value 


Mortgage 

Bonds 


$ 6 , 000.00 $ 6 , 000.00 


Date of Purchase 
Oct. 16, 1936 


1 American T. and T. 

2 Eastern Gas and Fuel Mar. 31, 1936 
2 Morris and Essex 


1 Niagara Falls Power 

2 Pacific Gas and Elec. 


1,011.90 

1.936.67 

1.900.68 
June 25, 1936 1,031.47 


July 9, 1935 


July 9, 1935 

2 Term. RR. Assoc, of St. L. July 9, 1935 
Btocks 

10 American T. and T. June 3, 1936 
10 Chem. Bank and Trust Oct. 16, 1936 
20 Chic., R. I. and Pac. 

10 Bankers Trust 
10 1st Natl. Bank Boston June 11, 1936 


2,096.39 

2 , 120.12 


Dec. 16, 1912 
June 11, 1936 


1,660.35 

667.50 

920.00 

605.00 

465.00 


1.026.25 

1.887.50 

1.920.00 

1.091.25 

2 . 200.00 

2.222.50 


Total 


$20,435.08 $20,138.75 


Yield 

6 % 


3 % % 
4% 

3 % % 
3 % % 

4% 

4% 


1,848.75 $9.00 

616.00 $1.80 

135.00 default 

690.00 $2.00 

502.50 $2.00 
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$ 3,000.00 
1,500.00 
1 , 000.00 
150.00 

$ 6,454.56 
667.56 

7,122.12 


Life Membership Fund 

Total Dec. 31, 1935 

Added to Dec. 31, 1936 


$ 4,200.00 

Eeserve Fund 2,000.00 

5* Gross Income anu Expenditures 

Cash Balance December 31, 1935.. $ 5,780.07 

Iiicome: 

Dues $ 2,591.74 

J ournal Sales 329.42 

Author Charge Collections 191.65 

Offprint Sales and Collections 20.79 

Monograph Sales 309.23 

Monograph Payments 417.77 

Investments Sales . 5,398.60 

Interest on Investments 1,031.93 

Abbott Bequest 667.56 

Life Membership. 25.00 

Library Catalogue Sales 5.00 

ACLS (to printing Constitution) 30.05 

ACLS (Com. on Research) 41.00 

11,059.74 

Total $16,839.81 

Ewpe7iditures : 

Secretary-Treasurer $ 1,000.00 

Journal (Pub. and Ed. Exp.) 2,769.16 

Journal (Exp. for Authors) 170.95 

Offprint. (Cost, Mgt., Refunds) 11.16 

Librarian 141.42 

. ♦ ♦ 

Monographs (Costs and Mgt.) 1,895.46 


$12,772.12 

4,175.00 

25.00 


4. Capitalized Funds 

General 

Charles W. Bradley. 

Alex F. Cotheal 

William D. Whitney 

I. M. Casanowicz 

Justin E. Abbott, Dec. 31, 1935 

Added to Dec. 31, 1936 
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Investment (purchases) 7^397.89 

Editors’ Honoraria 300,00 

Dues ACLS 25,00 

Publishing Constitution 30.05 

Middle West Branch (Expenses) 100.00 

13,841.09 


Cash Balance December SI, 1936 $2,998.72 


6. JoiJBNAL Account 

Income: 


Balance January 1, 1936 $ 404.42 

Per Budget 2,050.00 

Sales, Yale University Press $ 327.92 

Office 1.50 

329.42 

$2,783.84 

Author Eefunds: 

4 


Current $ 170.95 

Arrears 19.20 

Advance 1.50 


ACLS, to publish Constitution 
Total 


Expenditures : 

Printing: 

55, 4 Text $ 564.60 

Review copies 1.75 

Cuts 74.31 


56, 1 Text $ 503.60 

Cuts 4.37 


56,2 Text $ 876.25 

Cuts 137.48 

Binding 2.25 


56,3 Text $ 539.37 

Cut 2.50 

Review Copies 1.00 


191.65 

30.05 


$3,005.54 


$ 640.66 

507.97 


1,015.98 


542.87 


Total Publication Cost 


$2,707.48 
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Editorial Expenses 52.71 

Business Management Expenses -92 

Addressograpli 3.56 

Refund to Authors on Overcharge 4.60 

Expended for Authors ( Joubnal) 170.95 

Printing Constitution 30.05 

Total Expenditure,. $2,970.16 

Income $3,005,54 

Expenditure 2,970.16 

Remainder $ 35.38 

Liability on Adv. Auth. Refund 1-50 

$ 33.88 

Offprnt. Balance 9,13 

Balance Dec. 31, 1936 $ 43.01 

7. Monograph Account 

Income: 

Balance January 1, 1936. $4,255.43 

Sales less expenses to Dec. 31, 1935 (Speiser) $ 71.53 

Sales less expenses to Dec, 31, 1935 (Yale Press) . . . 42.07 

Royalties (Yale Press) 9.10 

Sales less expenses to April 18, 1936 (Speiser) .... 46.41 

Sales less expenses to June 3, 1936 (Speiser) 15.27 

184.38 

Sales to Dec. 31, 1936 (Kraeling) 124.85 

Payments on account: 

AOSVIII (Harris) $ 239.87 

AOS IX (Barret) 67.90 

AOSX (Cross) 110.00 

417.77 

Total $4,982.43 

Expenditures : 

Express (on AOS V, VI, VII, VIII, IX) $ 40.20 

Supplies ( Speiser ) 19.50 

Supplies (Kraeling) 9.64 

Postage 14.41 

Advertising 47.55 

Transfer to Brown (AOS VII) 8.48 

Reader’s Fee (AOS X) 10.00 

Editor’s Fees (AOS VIII, IX) 100.00 
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Costs AOS VIII 866.26 

Costs AOS IX 779.42 


Remainder 

Liability (to Publication of AOS X) 


Balance Dec. 31, 1936 
Outstanding : 


Sales payments overdue (Speiser) , 
Sales payments overdue (Kraeling) 
Current outstanding items 


$ 23.97 

8.07 
57.43 


$ 89.29 


8 . 


Secretaby-Trbasukeb’s Account 


Income from Budget 

Expenditures : 

Archer-Barret to May 6 

Clerical Assistance 

Addressograph Roll , , . . 


$ 220.68 

322.25 

29.25 

Stationery, Supplies 169.19 

30.00 

25.78 


Travel 

Postage, Telegrams, Express 


Honorariu 


$ 797.15 
202.85 


9. Offprint Account 


Income : 

Author Payment (No. 7) $ 7.35 

Sales Balance (Speiser) 6.49 

Sales 6.95 


Expenditures : 

Manufacture (Offprint 7) $ 7.35 

Postage -11 

Refunds to Authors 3.70 


Remainder 

Transferred to Journal Account 


1,895.46 


$3,086.97 

110.00 


$2,976.97 


$ 1 , 000.00 


$1,000.00 


$20.79 


11.16 


$ 9.63 
9.13 


Balance (Due to Authors) 


$ 0.50 
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10, Librarian 

Income: 

Per Budget $100.00 

Sale of Catalogues 5.00 


$105.00 

Expenditure : 

Binding $ 77.05 

Purchase of Books 64.37 

141.42 


Overdraft $ 36.42 


11 . 


Budgetary Assignments and Expenditures 1936 


Estimated Income 
(Budget for 1936) 


Authorized Expenditure 

(Budget for 1936) 

Journal $2,050.00 

Ed, honoraria 

Secretary-Treasurer 1,000.00 

Dues ACLS 

Middle West Branch 

Encyclopedia of Islam 

Librarian 

Current Funds Debit (1935) 


Total 


Actual Income 
(Same items) 


Dues 


$2,591.74 

Interest 

960.00 

1,031.93 


$3,560.00 

$3,623.67 

Needed to Balance 

149.34 


Total 

$3,709.34 



Actual Expenditure 
(Same items) 


$2,050.00 

$2,050.00 

300.00 

300.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

25.00 

25.00 

100.00 

100.00 

50.00 


100.00 

136.42 

84.34 

4 


$3,709.34 

$3,611.42 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl H. Krakling, 
Secretary -Treasurer, 


The Treasurer’s Eeport as audited was accepted. 


Eepoet of the Executive Committee 

The Secretary reported on the actions of the Executive Commit- 
tee as follows : 


7 
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During the past year the Executive Committee has functioned on behalf 
of the Society, taking actions necessary to the Society’s welfare in ten mail 
votes. Most of these concerned the election of new members, whose names 
have already been reported in the JouENAn. The following names are 
reported herewith; 


Sheikh Yaseen al-Abbasi 
Basil M. Alexeiev 
Henry E. Allen 
William M. Austin 
Eobert W. Barnett 

V. I. Basanoff 
Marybelle Bouchard 
Denzel Carr 

W. T. Chen 

Mrs. Catherine E, B. Cox 
George B. Cressey 
Elmer H. Cutts 
J. J. L. Duyvendak 
Ruth Earnshaw 
John F. Embree 
Charles B, Fahs 
Charles M. Fleischner 
George B. Fowler 
Merton B. French 
Charles T. Pritsch 
Richard E. Fuller 
Peter S. Goertz 
Hetty Goldman 
Godfrey Goossens 
Thomas W. Graham 
Louis Hartman 
A. Eustace Haydon 
Bernard Heller 

J. Howard Howson 
Forrest R. Holdcamper 
Witold Jablonski 
William C. Johnstone 
Edward S. King 
Edward A. Kracke, Jr. 

T. W. Kretschmann 
Thomas La Fargue 
Silva Lake 

K. C. Leebrick 


S. H. Leger 
F. D. Lessing 
Edwin C. Lobenstine 
Albert P. Ludwig 
David W. Lyon 
Hardin T. McClelland 
Lewis A. Maverick 
Yutaka Minakuchi 
Charles A. Moore 
William L. Newton 
Wallace C. Paul 
Maurice B. Pekaraky 
Southwick Phelps 
Malcolm Pitt 

F. L. H. Potts 
Ernest B. Price 
Earl H, Pritchard 
Shunzo Sakamaki 
Eric Schroeder 
Benjamin Schwartz 
Mrs. Kate C. Seelye 
Mrs. Abbie L. Sharman 
Lawrence C. S, Sickman 
Sir Jogendra Singh 
Hortense Spoehr 
Mrs. Susan R. Stifler 
William F. Stinespring 
Rufus Suter 
Henry S. Tatsumi 
Ryusaku Tsunoda 
Joachim Wach 
Friedrich Weller 
Tu“Chien Weng 
W. E. Wheeler 
H. R. Williamson 
Joseph K. Yamagiwa 
Chitoshi Yanaga 

T. L. Yuan 


Not all of these have as yet qualified for membership. 

The Executive Committee met yesterday evening, March 30, for the 
transaction of further business. 
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It received a full report of tlie work of the Mexnbersliip Committee and 
voted to record its appreciation of the Committee’s excellent work. 

It voted to elect to corporate membership, subject to their qualification 
for membership, the following 23 persons; 


Joseph L. Baron 
Stanley Boggs 
Hellmut de Terra 
Barley Downs 
Ethel C. Elkins 
Harry Fee 
Horinan H. Gutry 
Y. Ichihashi 
Stillson J, Judah 
Marcus Kramer 
Paul M. A. Linebarger 
Lindsay B. Longacre 


Hugh B. MacLean 
Mrs. W. S. Meek 
Carl Raswan 
Richard C. Rudolph 
Alfred von R. Sauer 
Lewis V. Thomas 
Vivian Totten 
Reuben S. Turner 
Florence Walne 
Samuel T. Wilson 
Helen Zimmerman 


It voted to retain on the membership rolls until Dec. 31, 1937, the fol- 
lowing persons already two years in arrears: T. T. Shui, Sir D. Baron 
Jayatilaka, 

It voted to admit to Life Membership Ellen S. Ogden, a member of the 
Society since 1898. 

It voted to nominate to the Society for election to Honorary 
the three distinguished scholars whose names are to be presented to the 
Society by the Chairman of the Committee on Honorary Members after 
the reading of this report. 

It received from Professor H. H. Bender the report of the Committee on 
the Promotion of Oriental Research which has given effective assistance 
during the year to the publication of manuscripts of outstanding merit. 

It received detailed reports of the Secretary-Treasurer on the manage- 
ment of the Society’s affairs and its finances during the past year. 

It was voted to adopt the following budget for the calendar year 1937: 



American Oriental Society Budgetary Assignments, Calendar 

Year, 1937 

General Surplus and Unassigned Income: 

General Surplus, Dec. 31, 1936 $1,288.70 $ 922.37^ 

Estimated Unassigned Income, 1937 : 

Dues $2,950.00 

Interest on Cash 100.00 

Interest on Investments 904.25 

3,954.25 3,954.25 


Total Available for Assignment 


$5,242.95 $4,946.62 


* The second figure represents the General Surplus determined by the 
market value of the securities held as of Dec. 31, 1936, while the first is 
determined by the book value of the same securities, 
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Budgetary Assignments : 

Journal Printing $2^165.17 

Journal Mailing 150.00 

Editors^ Honoraria 400.00 

Secretary-Treasurers Account 1,000.00 

Committee on Research 50.00 

Committee on Resources 200.00 

Committee on Membership 150.00 

Librarian’s Account 200.00 

Middle West Branch 100.00 

ACLS 25.00 


Total Assignments $4,440.17 4,440.17 4,440.17 

Remaining Unassigned Surplus $ 802.78 $ 506.45 


Explanation of Journal Budget Figures: 
Balances Dec. 31, 1936: 


Journal Balance — 


$ 43.01 

Advance Author Payment 


1.50 

Requested for 1937 

$2,600.00 


Assigned Income (Journal Sales) . . . 

434.83 

434.83 

To be budgeted 

$2,165.17 

2,165.17 

Total Available for Jouenal Publication 

$2,644.51 


It was voted that the President appoint a committee to endeavor to 
collect archival material bearing upon the history of the Society. 

It was voted that the President appoint a committee to study the sug- 
gestion presented by Professor T. J. Meek concerning the disposal of the 
Society’s Library. 

It was voted to appoint Professor P. Edgerton chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the Enlargement of Resources. 

It was voted to reappoint Professors LeRoy C. Barret and Ira W. Price 
as the Committee on Investments. 

It was voted to appoint Professor A. H. Lybyer chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Membership. 

It was voted to reappoint Dr. A. W. Hummel as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Promotion of Oriental Research. 

It was voted to recommend to the incoming Executive Committee the 
appointment of a committee to consider and plan for the celebration of the 
Society’s anniversary in 1942, 


The report of the Executive Committee was received by the 
Society. 
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Election oe Honokaey Members 

On behalf of the Comniittee on Honorary Membership^ consist- 
ing of Professors W. Brown^ J. A. Montgomery^, and R. G. 
Kent;, Professor Brown presented the following nominations for 
honorary membership : 

David Samuel Margoliotjth, M. A., D.Litt., Laudiau Professor of 
Arabic, University of Oxford, since 1889. Born October 17, 1858. Author 
of numerous publications, mostly connected with Arabic literature. 
Address : Eomney, Boar’s Hill, Oxford, England. 

Sten Ivonow, Professor of Indie Philology at the University of Oslo 
since 1910, with an interruption from 1914-1919, when he was at the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg. Born April 17, 1868. Author of numerous publica- 
tions dealing with Indie languages, literature, inscriptions, religion, and 
history. Editor of Acta Orientalia, formerly editor of Epigraphia Indica. 
Address : Ethnographic Museum, Oslo, Norway. 

Hanns Oej{.tel, sometime Professor of Indie Philology, University of 
Munich. Born April 20, 1868. Author of works on linguistics and Indie 
languages, literature and religion. Address: Pienzenauer Str. 36, Miinchen, 
Germany. 

The nominees were elected^ each by a rising vote. 

Report op Delegates to the American Council op Learned 

« 

Societies 

Professor F. Edgerton reported on behalf of the Delegates to the 
American Council of Learned Societies as follows : 

The Council met in New York City, in the Montclair Hotel, on January 
29 and 30, 1937. In addition to the delegates, the following members of 
the American Oriental Society were also present : Messrs. Albright, Sturte- 
vant, Kraeling, Brown, Kent, Flight, Hummel, Warner, Clark, and Cadbury, 

A minute was read on the death of Dr. H. B. Meyer, of the Library of 
Congress. The American Numismatic Society was admitted to representa- 
tion on the Council. An amendment to the By-Laws was passed, creating 
the office of Comptroller, and defining its duties. It was decided to appoint 
a Committee on Public Relations, and that the offices of the Council should 
remain in Washington. 

The Council now has at its disposal no free funds for majoT- projects of 
the sort which it has carried on in the past. It has, however, several 
large funds donated for special purposes by various foundations. The most 
important of these are the two annual grants of $20,000 each for publica- 
tion of works of scholarly merit, one in the field of the Fine Arts, and one 
in the humanities at large; and tAvo of $15,000 each, one of Avhich is to 
be used for “ planning and deA^elopment ” of scholarly work in humanistic 
lines now comparatively neglected in this country, and the other for 
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“ study aids,” pre-doctoral or post-doctoral fellowships, designed primarily 
to train competent scholars in such neglected fields. The Council’s special 
Committees, several of which will presentely be mentioned, illustrate the 
fact that certain departments of oriental studies are prominently included 
among the fields in which development is planned by the Council. The 

4 

fund for publication should also be of interest to many of our members. 

There were a number of matters of especial interest to the members of 
the American Oriental Society. The report of the meeting of the Union 
Academique Internationale gave an account of the difficulties of interna- 
tional projects at the present time, and of the welcome extended to the 
representatives of the Austrian and German academies. The Committee 
on Chinese Studies reported progress in a number of undertakings, and 
particularly on the translation of the History of the Western Han by Dr. 
H. H. Dubs. The Committee on Japanese Studies will be reorganized, with 
Mr. Kobert Eeischauer, of Princeton University, as chairman. The Co] 
mittee on Indie and Iranian Studies reported that it has not yet been 
possible to organize a school in India, but that important excavations have 
been made in the Indus Valley, and that Dr. Murray Emeneau was continu- 

Three new committees were 

formed, of which two will be particularly interesting to the Oriental 
Society. The first is the Committee on Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
Studies, and the second is the Committee on the History of Religion. 

Some time ago there existed an American Committee for Lectures on 
the History of Religions, under whose auspices lectures were given, and 
published, over a pQriod from 1894 to 1923. The lecturers were distin- 
guished scholars, and produced a number of important books. What was 
left of this committee has now turned over a fund of more than $6,600.00 
to the Council, which will administer it through a new committee of which 
Professor Nock, of Harvard University, will be the chairman. 

The Dictionary of American Biography has been completed, but the 
project will be continued. It was decided to continue the Linguistic 
Atlas, and to plan for it to cover the United States and Canada. At the 
dinner of the Council on Friday evening, the speakers were President 
Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation and Secretary Moe of the Guggenheim 
Foundation. 


ing his researches into Dravidian languages. 


Edgerton 


The report was accepted. 


J. K. Shryock. 


Eeport of THE Eepresentative to the American Schools of 

Oriental Eesearch 

The Secretary-Treasurer read the following as the report of Pro- 
fessor N. Schmidt, Eepresentative of the Society on the Corpora- 
tion of the American Schools of Oriental Eesearch: 

As your representative on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools 
of Oriental Eesearch I have the honor to present the following report. 
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When the long and distinguished service of Professor W. F. Albright as 
Director of the School of Jerusalem came to an end, Professor Nelson 
Glueck Avas appointed as his successor- The new Director, trained by a 
master of Palestinian archaeology and well fitted for the position, is carry- 
ing on the work with marked success. Professor W. C. Graham of the 
University of Chicago is the Annual Professor for 1936-37, and Dr. 
Clarence S. Fisher is Professor of Archaeology. Several visiting scholars 
are serving as Honorary Lecturers. The three Fellowships are held by 
men of ability; and a number of students are in attendance. Beside the 
daily lectures, there are frequent excursions. Decently trips have been 
made to Syria and to Trans jordania. Minor excavations have been under- 
taken. The school building is in excellent condition; the hostel is well 
filled and wisely managed. By purchases and gifts the library is steadily 
increased, and there is a small museum, with exhibits carefully arranged. 
It is gratifying to record the hearty co-operation with the Palestine 
Oriental Society, the British School of Archaeology, the Dominican Nicole 
Biblique, and the Hebrew University, as well as the cordial relations with 
the Christian, Jewish, and Muslim elements of the population. Professor 
S. Vernon McCasland of Goucher College has been appointed Annual 
Professor for 1937-38. 

Professor E. A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania is Director of 
the School in Baghdad. Professor A. T. Olmstead of the Oriental Institute 
of Chicago is Annual Professor for 1936-37; Mr, E. Bartow Muller serves 
as architect. The Director is in charge of the important excavations at 
Tepe Gawra and Tell Billa. The greatest need of the school is a house of 
its own to provide a centre of its activities, a home for professors, students, 
and visiting scholars, and suitable rooms for public lectures, a library, and 
a museum. This would increase the facilities for study and research in 
Iraq, and enhance the dignity and prestige of the institution. One or more 
fellowships would be desirable. Professor Elihu Grant of Haverford Col- 
lege has been appointed Annual Professor for 1937-38. 

In the forthcoming volume of the Annual a large number of texts from 
Nuzi will be published. The Bulletin, appearing regularly four times a 
year, presents news and notes of archaeological interest and interpreta- 
tions of fresh discoveries and recent researches by the indefatigable editor, 
Professor Albright, and other eminent scholars. Of Professor Fisher’s 
monumental Corpus of Palestinian Pottery the first volume is now com- 
pleted, and a second volume of Professor Speiser’s Tepe Gawra is in prepa- 
ration. Articles by experts connected with the schools are appearing con- 
stantly in scientific journals. 

Thanks to the appropriation of the Hockefeller Foundation and a large 
gift by Mr. and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, the financial condition of the 
schools has been greatly improved. In order, however, to maintain the 
existing standards and to guarantee a sound development it is of utmost 
importance that a more adequate endowment be secured. This has been 
made possible by a generous offer of the Eockefeller Foundation which has 
pledged a substantial sum for the purpose with the understanding that it 
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will appropriate two dollars toward the stipulated amount for every dollar 
contributed from other sources before the end of 1939. The trustees are 
seriously considering the most effective methods of raising the needed money. 
Many contributions will be necessary and the time is short. A modest 
appropriation by our Society, as one of the parent organizations, would be 
a gracious gesture. With earnest efforts on the part of local groups and 
the recently formed association of alumni, and with special appeals to 
persons known to be interested in Palestinian archaeology and Oriental 
research, it should not be beyond our powers to meet the present oppor- 
tunity. There is every reason for looking with confidence to the future. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

The report was accepted. 

The Chairman appointed Professors C. J. Ogden, W. H, Worrell 

and L. C. Barret a Committee on Eesolutions to report at the Sixth 
Session. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to send telegrams to Pro- 
fessor C. E. Lanman conveying the Society’s greetings, and to Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. A. V. W. Jackson reciprocating their greetings, and 
expressing to all our regret of their inability fo participate in the 
meeting. 

The business meeting adjourned at 11.40 A. M. After an inter- 
mission of 10 minutes Professor E. H. Sturtevant read his Presi- 
dential Address, “ Analogical Creation and Contamination as Illus- 
trated by Lapses” (see this issue of the Jouenal, pp. 135 ft.). 

SECOND SESSION 

The second session was called to order by President Sturtevant in 

the Main Lecture Eoom of the Cleveland Public Library at 3.25 

p. M. on the same day. The following communications were 
presented : 


Professor 0. K. Sellers (Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago: 
President of the Middle West Branch) ; Social Implications of Solomon’s 
Accession. 


The coup which put Solomon on the throne is best understood by 
considering the three leading characters in carrying it out: Nathan, 
Zadok, and Bath-sheba. It established the hereditary kingship, but 


disregarded the principle of primogeniture. 


It was a blow to the 


authority of the elders and the centralization of government in a royal 
dictatorship, with large standing army, high taxation, complete govern- 
ment control of the individual and power to liquidate. It meant the 


concentration of wealth in the hands of the few and the impoverish- 
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ment of the masses. Solomon^s reputation as a man of peace is due in 
a measure to a late interpretation of his name. 

Gordon? W. Thayer (Cleveland Public Library) : The John G. White 
Collection of Orientalia. 

The John G. White Collection of Folk-lore, Orientalia, and Chess is 
on the third floor of the Cleveland Public Library, and is open weekdays 
from 9 to 6 o^elock. Its 75,000 volumes include some of the most 
important Oriental collections in the country. In honor of the Society, 
it will show a number of exhibits, including Tibetan books, Chinese 
Mohammedan literature, and Arabic and Persian manuscripts. 

Dr. Muhammed A. Simsar (University of Pennsylvania) : New Light on 
Zalfi, a 16th Century Turkish Poet. 

Pir Muhammed Za^ifi is a Turkish poet about whom there is practi- 
cally no information. Hajji Khalifah, the Turkish encyclopaedist, states 
only that Za*ifi made a translation into Turkish of Sa‘di^s Gulistan. 
No more information is to be found about his life or other works else- 
where. The writer has located a rare manuscript containing copies of 
two of his works. By study of this manuscript he has brought to light 
a good many interesting facts about the poet. 

Professor N. J. Reich (Dropsie College) : An Ancient Egyptian Register 
of Birth. 

The paper deals with a Demotic Register of Birth, preserved in Turin 
(Italy) which has been misinterpreted by previous editors. 

Professor Albrecht Goetze (Yale University) : The Tense-System of the 
Ras-Shamra Language. 

The usage of the so-called perfect (theme qatala) and the so-called 
imperfect (yaqtulu) is described and the inference drawn that none of 
them covers the sphere of a present-future. It is shown that there 
exists with the force of a present-future the theme yaqatalu. In spite 
of the fact that the voAvels are not written its existence can be proved 
by several sets of facts. The tense-system of the Ras Shamra Lan- 
guage, it is concluded, is entirely different from that of all known 
West Semitic languages. This is a very strong argument (among 
others) against those who take the Ras Shamra language as an early 
Canaanite. 

Dr, H. L. Gihsberg (Jewish Theological Seminary, New York) : The 
Dating of the Eshmunazarid Inscriptions. 

Clermont-Ganneau’s Ptolemaic dating is right against the prevailing 
late Persian one. The *d7i vilkm of the Eshmunazar inscription, stand- 
ing in three others in apposition to ptlmys/Sj is the exact equivalent 
of kyrios hasileion; for the Ahiram inscription — and the Ugarit texts — 
have revealed that the Phoenician word for “ kingdom ’’ is mulh 
(whereas mamlakt invariably means “prince”). Further, taht Sams 
(Tabnit, Eshmunazar) is a translation-borrowing of hyph’ hfMoi; for 
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in the Semitic field it recurs only in EcclesiasteSj which is certainly 
Ptolemaic. Conclusion: TabniPs reign and Eshmunazar^s accession 
possibly antedate 320 b. c.; Eshmunazar’s death and BodashtarPs reign 
fall between 320 and 280. 

Professor Leroy Waterman (University of Michigan) : Some Determin- 
ing Factors in the Northward Progress of Levi. 

Many obscurities gather around the sons of Levi, nevertheless their 
relation to Yahweh and to Moses assures our lasting interest in them. 
Analysis of the Levitical genealogies has opened up unsuspected vistas 
in the early organization of the Levites. The earliest grouping thus 
obtainable is datable before the rise of David, and reveals the Levites 
established in Judea, and made up of local town priesthoods and the 
original followers of Moses. The analysis makes clear how the Levites 
became a part of later Judah and subsequently spread to Israel. The 
primary genealogy furnishes no grounds for thinking that the Levites 
were ever in Egypt. 

Dr. Samuel Feigin (Oriental Institute) ; ^^The Humble One Riding on a 
Donkey ” and its Babylonian Parallels. 

The phrase the humble one riding on a donkey (Zechariah 9 : 9 f ), 
which is part of the Jewish eschatological view, is traced to nine 
Babylonian liver omens. The Babylonian expressions are investigated. 
The study has bearings on the history of the messianic idea in Israel. 


THIRD SESSION 

The third session was called to order by Vice-President Water- 
man in the Salle Moderne of the Hotel Statler at 8.10 p. M. on the 

4 

evening of the same day. The following communications were 
presented : 

Mr. G. Ernest Wright: Palestine in the Chalcolithic Age. 

Recent excavations in Palestine and Syria have illuminated the 
fourth millennium to an extent hardly conceivable a decade ago. In 
Palestine the relative chronology of cultures is becoming fixed on 
stratigraphical and typological grounds, and the absolute chronology is 
becoming more definite through traceable cultural interchange with 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and especially Egypt. The center of settled com- 
munity life seems to have been in the Jordan Valley, from thence 
moving into the Plain of Esdraelon with the settlements of Megiddo 
and Beth-shan, and finally entering the hill country with the founding 
of such cities as Ai, Jerusalem, and Gezer (cir. 32nd“31st cents, b. c.). 

President Julian Mougenstern (Hebrew Union College) : The Evolution 
of the Figure of Satan in the Old Testament. 

Beginning with an interpretation of the role of Satan in the scene 
depicted in Zeeh. 3, this paper endeavors to trace the successive stages 
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of the evolution of both this scene and this figure backwards to their 
earliest antecedents in biblical literature, and then onwards through 
later references to both scene and figure in 0. T. writings. 

Professor Moses Buttenwieseb (Hebrew Union College) : Deutero- 
Isaiah’s Attitude toward Cyrus (prefaced by a Reference to his Exilic 
Psalms) . 

This paper deals with the twofold problem of Isaiab 40--55. First, 
although Deutero-Isaiah describes the masses as still blind and sinful, 
he is so convinced that Israel’s deliverance is imminent that he de- 
clares : God will blot out their transgressions. This conviction presents 
a departure from the belief of the pre-exilic prophets, and from the 
belief he himself expressed in his exilic Psalms, that redemption was 
contingent upon the people’s spiritual awakening. Second, why did 
Deutero-Isaiah not judge Cyrus’ conquests as Isaiah judged the con- 
quests of Tiglath-Pileser III and his successors? Why did he hail Cyrus 
as the signal object of divine favor? 

Professor Morton S. Enslin (Crozer Theological Seminary) : The Date 
of Peter’s Confession. 

The purpose of this paper is to raise two questions : First, Is not 
the story of the Transfiguration based upon a tradition of the resurrec- 
tion appearance to Peter referred to in Luke 24: 34 and I Cor. 15: 5? 
Second, Is not the story of Peter’s famous confession at Caesarea 
Philippi the rewriting of an older story of the way Peter, once he had 
turned again,” had “established his brethren?” 

Professor K. C. Evans (Trinity College, Toronto) : Geographical Allu- 
sions in Josephus’ Antiquities XIV, §§ 158-488 [Jewish War I, §§ 203-357). 

I, 203-357 displays a number of cases of vagueness or inaccuracy. 
In the corresponding section in the “Antiquities” (XIV, 158-488) the 
writer has carefully improved the phraseology, at the same time pre- 
serving to a remarkable degree the language employed in the “ War.” 
The bearing of this study on Thackeray’s “ Fatigue-Theory ” [Josephus, 
pp. 105 ff.), on the theory of Destinon [Die Quellen, pp. 12 ff.), rejected 
hy Laqueur [Der jildische Historiker, pp. 128 ff.), that this section of 
the War represents an abridgment of the original, and on the question 
of Josephus’ employment of amanuenses. 

Professor W. E. Staples (Victoria University, Toronto) : The Tetra- 
grammaton as Pipi. 

Since the form Pipi seems to have arisen about the same time as the 
translation of Aquila in which the Divine Name appears in archaic 
letters, the Greek form of the Tetragrammaton cannot have been the 
result of its similarity in appearance to its Hebrew form written in 
square characters. The Greek form, on the other hand, has certain 
virtues in itself which render it an extraordinarily apt rendering of the 
Hebrew Divine Name. 
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FOURTH SESSION 

At the fourth session the Society divided into three groups for 
the presentation and discussion of papers in special fields. 

The ISTear Eastern Group was convened at 9.00 A. m. on April 1, 
in the Salle Modexne of the Hotel Statler^ with Vice-President 
Waterman presiding. The following papers were read and dis- 
cussed : 


Dr. Charles Francis Nims (Oriental Institute) : Some Notes on the 
Family of Mereruka. 

Various theories on the position and relationship of the “ king’s 
daughter Watetkhethor and her son, the “ king’s son ” Meryteti, 
shown in the niastaba of Mereruka at Sakkarah, have appeared in 
print. During the work of the Oriental Institute at this tomb it was 
possible to give careful consideration to the inscriptions, and particu- 
larly to the reeutting of the names in that part of the mastaba belong- 
ing to Meryteti, and it becomes necessary to reconsider the relationships 
in the light of new evidence. It appears probable that Meryteti was 
not the son of a king, as has been claimed, but was actually the son of 
Mereruka. 

Professor W. H. Worrell (University of Michigan) : Popular Traditions 
of the Coptic Language. 

From the time when Coptic ceased to be commonly spoken down 
almost to the present, there has existed a school language and a Coptic- 
Arabic jargon. These are not entirely derived from sacred texts, but 
have traditional contact with living Coptic. Greek letters were not 
always taken over with their Greek values. The original values of eta 
and e 2 )silon must be reconsidered. Modern peasant tradition is not so 
corrupt and arbitrary as we have supposed. 


Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon (Johns Hopkins University) : Additions to Hurrian 
Lexicography. 

The Hurrians were an important ethnic group in the Near East 
especially during the second millennium b. c. Thanks to recently pub- 
lished material from Boghazkoi, Ras Shamra, and Nuzi, considerable 
progress is now being made in deciphering the Hurrian language. The 
Nuzi tablets, though written in Middle Babylonian, are replete with 
Hurrian loanwords. A list of 114 of these words is available in BASOR, 
no. 64, pp. 23-28. The present paper consists of additions to this list. 
These added words will bring our Hurrian vocabulary closer to the 

minimum needed before we can interpret Hurrian texts with any 
certainty. 
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Professor Theophile J. Meek: (University of Toronto) ; The Element 
i-ti in Old Akkadian Personal Names. 

Ungnad interpreted i-ti as the preposition “ with,” but this in Old 
Akkadian is is-te 4 . Lewy and Thurean-Dangin have equated i-ti with 
Babylonian icU, but the equivalent of the latter in Old Akkadian is i-da 
(idd), just as is-ma is of the later isme. Old Akkadian i-ti is rather 
to be equated with Old Assyrian i-ti (var., i-di) and both are to be 
equated with the later iddin indicated among other things by a name 
like I-ti-E-a alongside of I-ti-in-E-a. Furthermore, if i-ti is not to be 
derived from nadd7iuniy there remains nothing in the personal names of 
Old Akkadian to correspond to the element iddin, so common in personal 
names of other periods. Other reasons for the derivation are given. 

Mr. A. Sachs : Unrecognized Uses of Two Cuneiform Ideograms. 

Personal names from the Late Assyrian period, the first element of 
which has hitherto been read Ellu-bab- (or Istar-bab-) are to be read 
Ku-baba-, i. e., the divinity Kubaba. In Taanach Letter No. 2, 1. 19 
read Gi( 1 )KAK,tJ.TAG,GA.URUDU( ! ) copper arrows instead of 
the former readings pa-ni u-dag-ga-al or n-dag-ga-al (Hrozn^'), 

Read Amania Letter No. 287, 1. 7: tJRTJDUK AK ( ! ) tJ . TAG . GA instead 
of Kundtzon^s erit Kak d-tag-ga. 

Dr. Horace Abram Rigg, Jr. (Harvard University) : The Route of 
Sargon^s “Eighth Campaign.’^ 

In this paper there are shown first, the impracticability of the routes 
already suggested and their topographical inconsistencies, and second, 
that Sargon almost certainly never went around Lake Van and very 
probably did not go around Lake Urmiah. An attempt is then made 
to show a more probable route which lay more southward and eastward 
than has heretofore been assumed. Certain countries and cities are 
tentatively located, among them being Uesi, which is placed somewhat 
south and east of Lake Van. 


Professor Ira M. Price (University of Chicago) : H. de Genouillac on 
“ Lagash and “ Girsu.” 

H. de Genouillac excavated in the ruins of Tellah three seasons, 
1929-31. On the basis of his own finds, with those of his predecessors, 
de Sarzec and Cros, on the same areas, he concludes that Lagash was 
the country and Girsu was the city in that country. An examination 
of de Genouillac’s methods and means employed in reaching that 
conclusion and their validity is the purpose of this paper. 

Professor Miliar Burrows (Yale University) : The Complaint of Laban's 
Daughters (Gen. 31: 14-16). 

Comparison with extra-biblical sources, particularly a remarkable 
series of parallels in the Nuzi tablets, affords a new insight into the 
meaning of this passage and its significance for the nature and history 
of Israelite marriage. 
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Indo-European Group 


The Indo-European Group was convened at 9.30 A. m. on April 
1 in the Yellow Eoom of the Hotel Statler with President Sturte- 
vant presiding. The following papers were read and discussed : 

Professor Charijcs S. Braden (Northwestern University) : Hinduis 
and the Outcastes, 

Professor LePoy C. Barret (Trinity College) ; The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Eighteen. 

This paper presents in brief form a statement of the contents of this 
book, particularly as related to the third division of the text of the 
Atharva Veda according to the Saunakins. 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy (Boston Museum of Fine Arts): The 
Indian Doctrine of Man’s Last End. 

The question is asked, What distinction, if any, can be made between 
the Indian concept of deification and that of such Christian authors as 
St. Bernard or Meister Eckhart. The principle is accepted as common 
to both doctrines, and as unimpeachable, that a distinction of creature 
from Creator, finite from Infinite, is absolute. Therefore, as Eckhart 
expresses it, “The soul must put itself to death’’: in Indian terms, 
liberation is from soul and body {ndma-rupa, savijnana ^aHra)» 
Anonymity is a fundamental condition of return to God, “ Who has 
not become anyone,” the conclusion inevitably following that no one 
can return to Him in likeness of nature who still is anyone. Man is 
compounded of body, soul, and spirit: rupa, ndma, dtman. It is only 
the spiritual or pneumatic essence that can be thought of as returnable 
into its source “as milk might be poured into milk”: as St. Paul 
expressed it, “ Whoever is joined unto the Lord is one Spirit 

Professor Franklin Edgerton (Yale University) : The Gerund in 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 

The Sanskrit gerund suffixes tvd and t/a are used nearly as in Classical 
Sanskrit, that is, tvd with simple and ya with compound roots (hut with 
metrical variants tva and yd respectively). However, in addition the 
dialect uses several Prakritic gerund endings: itvd (metri causa °a; 
also known to Sanskrit), iya (iyd), {i)tvdna (metrical variants 
°a7ia), iydna, and i (t) . The last has been noted only in Apabhramsa; 
the others are found in Pali and (or) Ardhamagadhl. These endings 
are used indiscriminately with simple and compound roots. They are, 
however, attached not to the “ root ” of Sanskrit, but to a thematic 
present stem itself often foreign to Sanskrit, but used in Buddhist 
Sanskrit, Pali, or Prakrit), minus the stem-final' a. This same 
thematic present stem functions extensively in this dialect as base for 
other verb forms (such as aorists, futures, infinitives, past passive 
participles) — in fact for the whole conjugation except the perfect, 
which is a strictly Sanskrit form, unknown to any Prakrit aside from 
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a few isolated forms and archaisms. There are, finally, traces of the 


Prakritie ending tta (of Ardhamagadhi, 
letri causa as ta. 


Skt. tva)j appearing here 


Professor Paul E. Dumont (Johns Hopkins University) : A Note on 
Taittiriya-Sainhita IV, 7. 13. ] 

tid hudhyasvd^gne prdti jdgrhy enam 
istdpilrte sdm srjetlidm aydm ca 

This text has been translated in different ways by Griffith, Eggeling, 
Caland, and A. B. Keith; none of these four translations can be con- 
sidered as satisfactory. Another interpretation seems to be more 
appropriate. 

Professor George Bobrinskoy (University of Chicago) : The Sacred 

Thread, a Possible Survival of a Ritual Custom of the Indus Valley 
Civilization. 

Tilak in his Orion, and recently Altekar in JBORS, XX, pp. 135- 
139, argue that the term yajnopavlta originally referred to the wear- 
ing of the upper garment in a certain way, and not merely to the 
“ sacred thread.’^ The earliest Sanskrit passages dealing with this 
matter are not altogether clear, but later authorities seem to favor 
the sacred thread interpretation. However, attention may be 

Mohenjo Daro, described by Mackay as a 


called to a statue fro] 


“ meditating yogi.” The robe worn by this statue is carried over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm, that is in the precise position 
of the yajfiopavUa. Definite conclusions are hazardous, but perhaps 
we may see here the ancestor of the yajnopavlta. 


Far Eastern Group 

The Par Eastern Group met at the Cleveland Art Museum and 
was convened at 9.25 a. m. on April 1, with Prof. K. S. Latonrette 
presiding. The following papers were read and discussed : 

Mr. C. Martin Wilbur (Field Museum, Chicago) : Economic Aspects 


of Slavery During the Han. 

Percentage of total population. Sources of slaves : families of major 
criminals, prisoners of war ( ? ) , kidnapping, sale or self -sale, pawning, 
trade with marginal peoples, transfer between government and private 
owners. The slave trade; markets, price, transport. Economic uses 
of slaves: 1. GoA^ernment — ^palace servants, bureau clerks, factories, 
parks and ranches, grain transport; revenue from sale, revenue from 
special taxation. 2. Private — sumptuary, retainers, “ manufactoring ” 
and trade, agriculture ( ? ) . Slave holding as a criterion of wealth. 
Concluding remarks: related social and legal phenomena. Economic 
iportance of system. 
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Miss Gussie Esther Gaskill (Cornell University) : On Certain For- 
eigners who assisted in the Suppression of the T*aiplng Rebellion in 
Chehkiang. 

Ch'en Ch^i-yiian, in his Yung-hsien-ehai pi-chi, tells of the assistance 
given by Captain Roderick Dew, of the British navy, and by Le 
Bretlion de Caligny, an officer of the French navy who trained and 
commanded a Chinese army, in the fighting against the T'aip'ing 
rebels in Chehkiang, especially at Ningpo and Shaohsing, and praises 
them highly. This paper presents a translation of this passage from 
the Yungdisien-chai pi-chi, Avith further information on the activities 
of these two men from other Chinese and European sources. 

Dr. Albert P. Ludwig: Chinese Traditional Theories of Foreign 
Relations. 

Dr. WooDBiiiDGE Bingham: W^n Ta-Ya; The First Recorder of T'ang 
History. 

In 617 A. D. at T'ai-yiian in Shansi Li Yuan (T'ang Kao Tsu) took 
up arms against the Sui dynasty. With a large following, including 
his son Li Shih-min (T'ai Tsung), he seized Ch*aiig-an and founded 
the T'ang dynasty (618-906). Later official histories accord chief 
credit to the son. But The Court Journal of the Founding of the 
Great T'ang depicts the father as the real leader and varies in other 
details. This Court Journal was written by a scholar attached to Li 
Yiian's headquarters, the Recorder W6n Ta-ya. WSn’s brief biography 
in the Old Tang History is here translated and his importance 
estimated. 

Mr. J. Arthur MacLean (Toledo Museum of Art) : Some pertinent 
Facts about the Japanese Wood-Block Designer Hashiguchi Goyo. 

Hashiguchi Goyo Avas a Japanese painter and w^ood-block print 
designer of great promise who died in 1921. During his later years, 
particularly the last two, he designed and had published thirteen titles, 
every one of which proclaims him the greatest exponent of Avood-block 
designing since the famous artists of the Ukiyoe School. Unfortunately 
his thirteen titles constitute the sum total of his work in this field. 
The paper deals particularly Avith those thirteen titles, also the life of 
the artist. The titles in the order of publication are; (1) Nude 
Woman after the Bath (1915); (2) Woman with a Mirror (1918); 
(3) Landscape — ^Yabakei (1918); (4) Landscape — Twilight at Kobe 
(1920); (5) Sanjo Bridge, Kyoto (1920); (6) Snowscape — Ibukiyama 
(1920); (7) Waitress Avith Tray (1920); (8) Woman applying 

Rouge (1920); (9) Woman Combing her Hair (1920); (10) Woman 
in Negligee (1920); (11) Woman in Summer Clothes (1920); (12) 
Woman after a Bath (1920); (13) Mandarin Ducks (1920). 

Dr. Homer H. Dubs (Library of Congress) : The Fall of the Former Han 
Dynasty. 

The fall of the Han dynasty in 8 a. d. Avas peculiar in that it was a 
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natural result of the Confucian theory of government, which had been 
whole-heartedly adopted by that dynasty. That theory gave the 
emperor no initiative, merely permitting him to select and dismiss the 
important officials and to ratify their decisions. He was sacrosanct, 
secluded. He consequently became a play-boy without the practical 
experience needed to select trusted officials and came to depend upon 
his maternal relatives. Once a clan so related held the power for a 
long time and heirs were lacking to the throne, usurpation was 
inevitable. 


Professor H. G. Creel (University of Chicago) ; On a New Method for 


the Teaching of Literary Chinese. 


A project to create a corpus of materials for teaching non-Chinese 
students to read serious Chinese literature, and to use it as a tool for 
research, has been set up at the University of Chicago, with a staff 
of three scholars. It employs new etymological analyses, based on 
recent paleographic research, and is intended to produce a graded 
series of classical, historical, and literary texts, completely annotated. 
They will be accompanied by artificial exercises employing the vocabu- 
lary introduced by the text. 

Rev. J. M. Menzies: Kings and Queens of the *Shang Dynasty, as 
Revealed in the Oracle Bones of Honan (illustrated). 

The Society was tendered a luncheon by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Hayden Hall of Mora Stone Mather College, at which 
over one hundred were in attendance. President Sturtevant ex- 
pressed the Society’s thanks to Western Reserve University for 
its hospitality. President Leutner of Western Reserve University 
responding in the name of his institution. 


FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session of the Society was called to order in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Cleveland Art Museum at 2.45 p. m. of the same 
day with President 0. R. Sellers of the Middle West Branch, 
presiding. 

Director William M. Milliken welcomed the Society to Cleveland 
on behalf of the Cleveland Art Museum, indicated that the Museum 
would be kept open after the usual closing hour so that members 
might view the exhibits, and invited those in attendance to tea 
after the close of the session. President Sellers expressed the 
thanks of the Society to Director Milliken and the Cleveland Art 
Museum for their hospitality and the use of the Museum’s facilities. 

8 
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The following communications were presented : 


Di\ Nabia Abbott (University of Chicago) : Arabic Papyri of the Keign 
of al-Mutawakkil *Ala Allah (a. ri. 232-47/a. D. 847-Cl). 


The historical background of these papyri is al-MutawakkiPs Act of 
Succession (A. H. 235/a, d. 850) dividing the empire among his sons 
Muhammad, al-Zubair and Ibrahim. Syria went to Ibrahim and Ibn 
al-Mudabbir was appointed as its financial governor. The documents 


themselves are returns of a tax land survey (A. H. 240/a. n. 855) 
ordered by al-Mutawakkil, issued by Ibn al-Mudabbir and effected by 
surveyors under the supervisor of building. The papyri are specially 
interesting, being the only ones known that deal with Syrian tax- 
surve 3 ^s, and that reveal the basis on which tax rates were determined. 
They present peculiar problems for solution, for proof both of Ibn 
al-Mudabbir’s efficient administration, and of the trustworthiness of 
later Muslim financial “ Theorists.’^ 


Professor Albert H. Lybyeb (University of Illinois) : On the Trail of 
Mohammed the Conqueror. 

Dr. James Marshall Plumer (University of Michigan) : The Site of 
the Ware of Ylieh (illustrated). 

Description of my visit in July, 1935, to kiln site which produced 
YUEH ware or pi-se-yao, description of location, description of exca- 
vated material, together with suggestions as to importance of the ware 
for our knowledge of Chinese ceramics, firstly, as showing wide range 
in quality; secondly, as having had wide distribution; thirdly, as 
probable precursor of Lung-Ch^uan; fourthly, as distinguishable from 
“Northern Celadon”; fifthly, as prototype of Korean Celadon; 
sixthly, as possibly Pbe-T*ang. 

Professor W. F. Albright (Johns Hopkins University) : The Excava- 
tion of Bethel (illustrated). 

After successful soundings under my direction in 1927, the excava- 
tion of Bethel north of Jerusalem was undertaken by a joint expedi- 
tion of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary in 1934. The prepara- 
tion of the material for publication is nearly completed and the 
chronology of the site is now clear in nearly every period of its his- 
tory. This paper will stress the treatment of archaeological problems 
in this excavation. 


Professor M. Sprengling (University of Chicago) : The New Pahlavi 
Inscription of Naksh i-Rustera (illustrated). 

A brief descriptive statement, illustrated by slides, on the new major 
Pahlavi inscription found by the Oriental Institute on the Ka’aba of 
Zoroaster at Naksh i-Rustem last summer and given preliminary 
publication in AJSL, January 1937- 
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Bishop W, C. White: Pictorial Art ia Ancient China — Tile Pictures of 
3rd Century, b. c. (illustrated)- 

The so-called Han pottery tomb tiles are usually stamped with 
stylized decorative designs- Of recent years similar tiles, hut with a 
freer and more naturalistic style of decoration, have been found in 
Western Honan in considerable numbers. They mostly depict hunting 
scenes, and animals and birds, hunters and soldiers, are given in great 
variety and with a freshness and vitality that only a horn artist could 
create. They appear to he the work of a single artist, or possibly a 
particular school of artists. In spirit these drawings differ so greatly 
from Han tiles that Chinese are calling them Ch*in, Evidence of 
script written on the tiles points to the third century B. C. (See 
Illustrated London October 24, 1936, pages 722-724). 

Professor W. Noeman Brown (University of Pennsylvania) : A Jaina 
Manuscript from Gujarat illustrated in the Early Western Indian and 
Persian Styles (illustrated). 

A manuscript of the Jaina Kalpasutra, obviously made in Gujarat 
in the 16th century, shows ornamentation and paintings illustrating 
the text, executed in both the Early Western Indian style and Per- 
sian, probably Timurid, style. The two styles are never mixed in the 
same painting, although examples of both styles may appear on the 
same page. This sort of unblended association of the styles gives 
place by at least as early as the last quarter of the 16th century to a 
blended style, which is the Gujarat, or Western Indian, variety of 
Rajput. 

Miss Dorothy Blair (Toledo Museum of Art) : Influences of In-Yo 
upon Japanese Design (illustrated). 

In-yo, the Japanese phase of the philosophy of opposites, has exerted 
a profound influence upon Japanese culture. It is discernible in 
architecture, in painting, in poetry, in costume, in conversation, and 
more or less in all phases of Japanese living. In design it imparts a 
rhythm expressive of fluidity and constant potential change. Vitality 
and vibrancy are the result. Through its use figures and patterns, 
and even blank spaces, become active and alive. 

After the close of the session tea w^as poured for the members of 
the Society 

At 7.30 p. M. on the evening of the same day the Society held its 
Annual Subscription Dinner in the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel 
Statler. One hundred and twenty were in attendance. The Sec- 
retary presented the greetings of Professor Gustav Dalman and 
Professor and Mrs, k, V. Williams Jackson. In a post-prandial 
address, Mr. Mortimer Graves, Assistant Secretary of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, interpreted the meaning of the recent 
changes in Russia and the Far Bast as seen in the course of a 
recent visit to this part of the world, 


by wives of staff members of the Museum. 
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SIXTH SESSION 

The sixth session was introduced by two business meetings, one 
of the Middle West Branch, the other of the Society as a whole. 


Middle West Branch Business Meeting 

The business meeting of the Middle West Branch, being its 
twenty-first annual session, was called to order by President 0. E. 
Sellers at 9.00 a. m. on April 2 in a parlor of the Hotel Statler. 

The Branch elected Professors L. Waterman, F. W. Buckler, and 
T. J. Meek as its Committee on Nominations for the year 1937-38. 

In the absence of the Secretary-Treasurer the President reported 
for him as follows : 


Operating Statement 


1936 


Receipts Disbursements 


May 13 Remittance from Treasurer American 

Oriental Society $100.00 

May 23 Payment to Ovid R. Sellers (deficit).. 


Petty Cash (phone — stamps) 


1937 

Jan. 20 Remittance from Treasurer American 

Oriental Society 100.00 


Total $200.00 


Mar. 17 Balance on hand 


$ 3.42 

1.00 


$ 4.42 
195.58 


$ 200.00 


$200.00 


Assets 


Balance Sheet 


Cash on hand $196.58 


Credit-printing 


3.60 


Totals $199.18 


Liabilities 

Surplus $199.18 


$199.18 


March 19, 1937 


Allen D. Albert, Jr., 

Treasurer. 


This is to certify that the above has been audited and found correct. 

Waldo H. Durberstein, 
George G. Cameron, 
Raymond A. Bowman, 

Auditors, 
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The Branch agreed upon the last week in March as the approxi- 
mate time for the Twenty-second Annual Meeting, the exact time 
and the place being left in the hands of the incoming Executive 
Committee. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read, as 
follows : 


President: Professor SHEtDON H. Blank, of the Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati. 

Vice-President : Dr. George G. Cameron, of the Oriental Institute, 

University of Chicago. 

Executive Committee: Professor W. M. McGovern, of the Northwestern 

University, Evanston, 111., and Professor Ovid E. Sellers, of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Allew D. Albert, Jr., of the Seahury-Western 

Theological Seminary, Evanston, 111. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected for 1937-38. 

The Business Meeting of the Branch adjourned at 9.20 a, m. 

BusiiTESS Meeting of the Society 

The business meeting of the Society as a whole was called to 
order by President Sturtevant at 9.46 a. m’. of the same day in 
Parlor 4 of the Hotel Statler. 

President Morgenstern presented the following minute composed 
by a committee consisting of Professor C. C. Torrey, A. V. W. 
Jaekson^, and himself on the death of the Society's former President, 
Professor Eichard J. Gottheil: 


Richard J. H. Gottheil, Professor of Semitic Languages at Columbia 
University, member of the American Oriental Society for half a century, 
died in New York City on the 22nd of May, 1936, in his 74th year. 

He was born in Manchester, England, on the 13th of October, 1862, and 
came to the United States with his parents in 1873. His father, Dr. 
Gustave Gottheil, a scholar-of note, was for many years Rabbi of the Temple 
Emanuel in New York City. 

Richard graduated at Columbia College in 1881, and thereafter pursued 
advanced studies in Semitic Languages and Jewish Literature in Europe, 
at the Universities of Berlin, Tubingen, and Leipzig. It was at Leipzig 
that he received his Doctor’s degree, in 1886. 

His chief interest at first was in the Syriac language and literature, and 
his most important publications were in this special field. He also pub- 
lished extensively in Arabic and Hebrew. His interests were wide, and 
many subjects outside the field of Semitics were included in the list of his 
learned works. 
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His first appointment at Columbia University was as Lecturer in Syriac 
for the year 1886-1887. In the latter year he was made Professor of Semitic 
Languages, and from 1892 the title included the Professorship of Rabbinical 
Literature. At the time of his death he was the oldest member of the 
Columbia Faculty. 

He joined the Oriental Society at its meeting in October, 1886. The 
Society, then about one-third of its present size, numbered among its active 
members Professors Whitney, Bloomfield, Haupt, Moore, Toy, Lanman, 
Peters, Harper, Jackson, Adler, and Isaac Hall, to mention no others. 
Professor Gottheil continued to be a very active and influential member of 
the Society, constant in attendance at its meetings, and contributing often 
to its Journal. 

He was a prominent figure in the Zionist movement, and was President 
of the American Federation of Zionists from 1898 to 1904. From 1896 
onward he served as head of the Oriental Department of the New York 
Public Library. In the year 1909-1910 he held the post of Director in the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem; and in 1920-1921 he 
was Exchange Professor at the University of Strasbourg. A member of 
numerous learned societies at home and abroad, he was the recipient of 
honorary degrees and titles attesting his well-earned reputation. 

Here in our Oriental Society his memory will be cherished especially by 
the many. of its younger members who were his pupils, and by the old-timers 
who were so long and so pleasantly associated with him in the various 
branches of its work, 

Charles C. Torrey, Chairman^ 

A. V. Williams Jackson, 

Julian Morgenstern. 

The minute was accepted by a rising vote. 

The Secretary presented the names of three persons now entering 
their fiftieth year of membership in the Society, namely, Professors 
James E. Jewett, Herbert W. Magoun, and Ira M. Price. Profes- 
sor Price was present at the meeting. It was voted to send con- 
gratulatory telegrams to Professors Jewett and Magoun. 

The Secretary read a telegram from Professor Charles E. Lan- 
man answering the greetings extended to him by the Society in 
connection with the business session of March 31, and a telegram 
of greetings from Professor Georg Steindorff. It was voted to 
reciprocate Professor Steindorff’s greetings. 

Professor Kenneth S. Latourette presented the report of the 
nominating Committee, on behalf of Professor Walter B. Clark, 

chairman of the Committee. The following were nominated as the 
officers of the Society. 

President: Professor Leeox Wateeman (University of Michigan). 

Vioe-President: Professor LeRot C. Baeeet ( Trinity College, Hartford ) . 
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Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Carl H. Kbaeling (Yale University) . 

Editor: Professor W. Norman Brown (University of Pennsylvania). 

dissociate Editors: Dr. John K. Sheyock (Philadelphia). 

Professor Ephraim A. Speiser (University of Penn- 
sylvania ) . 

Librarian: Professor Andrew Keogh (Yale University). 

It was voted to instruct the Secretary to cast a ballot electing 

these nominees to office. The Secretary cast the ballot and the 

officers were declared elected: 

On behalf of the Nominating Committee Professor Latonrette 
presented the following as nominees for Committee memberships: 

Executive Committee: Dr. Charles Ogden (New York), to serve for 

three years. 

Committee on Nominations: Professor Henry J. Cadbury (Harvard 

University), Professor Cyrus H. Peake (Columbia University), 

Professor Edgar H. Sturtevant (Yale University), each to serve 
for two years. 

It was voted to instruct the Secretary to cast a ballot electing 

these nominees to office. The Secretary cast the ballot and the 

nominees were declared elected. 

On nomination of Professor Latourette from the floor it was 

voted to appoint Professor A. W. Hummel chairman of the Com- 
miteee on dominations. 

4 

On nomination of Professor P. Edgerton it was voted to appoint 
Professor d. Schmidt representative of the Society on the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Eesearch. 

President Sturtevant announced the appointment by him of the 
following Committees: 

Auditors: Professors Millar Burrows, Ferris J. Stephens. 

Committee on Collecting Archival Material bearing upon the History of 

the Society: Professors F. Edgerton {chairman), L. Barret, L. 
Bull, C. J. Ogden. 

Committee to consider the Disposal of the Society’s Library: Professors 

T. J. Meek [chairman) , H. H. Bender, J. Moegenstebn. 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden presented the report of the Committee on 
Eesolutions as follows : 

The American Oriental Society desires now, as its 149th meeting draws 
toward the close, to express its appreciation and gratitude to its hosts on 
this occasion. 
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We extend our thanks to the President and Trustees of Western Reserve 
University for their hospitable entertainment, sincerely trusting that in- 
creasing prosperity and widening usefulness may be the lot of their institu- 
tion, and likewise to the Cleveland Art Museum and the Cleveland Public 
Library for their kindness in giving us their facilities for our sessions and 
for the opportunity to view their treasures of Oriental art and literature. 

We also warmly appreciate the personal attention and unfailing interest 
of President W. G. Leutner of Western Reserve University and the ejficient 
planning of the details of the meeting by Professor Buckler and his asso- 
ciates on the Committee on Arrangements, as well as the courtesies extended 
to us by the Faculty, the Rowfant, and the University Clubs. We are 
especially indebted to the Cleveland Oriental Club for entertaining at dinner 
the members of our Executive Committee. To all the representatives of 
Cleveland with whom we have been brought in contact we would say that 
they have cooperated to make our brief stay in their city one long to be. 
remembered with pleasure. 

It was voted to adopt these resolutions and to instruct the Sec- 
retary to send copies of them to the institutions which they concern. 

The Secretary presented the action of the Executive Committee 
accepting the invitation of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Dropsie College, and the Philadelphia Oriental Club to hold the 
next meeting at Philadelphia, at the occasion of the local Oriental 
Club’s fiftieth anniversary. 

The business session was declared terminated and the following 
communications were presented: 

Dr. A. K. Nykl: Ibn al-Djawzi’s Dhamm al-hawa. 

Some details concerning this most interesting book were published 
by H. Ritter in Der Islam XXI (1933), p. 87. The present writer has 
prepared a critical edition on the basis of the five manuscripts cited by 
Ritter; the Vatican manuscript, since discovered by Levi Della Vida, 
though of minor importance, has also been taken into consideration. 
The book contains a wealth of rare anecdotes and verses, some of them 
hitherto unknown. 


Mr. Robert M. Engberg (Oriental Institute) : Archaeology and Hyksos 


Dates. 


The Hyksos period may be divided archaeologically into two main 
stages. The first appears to have been well formulated by the time of 
Sesostris II (ca. 1900) judged by Egyptian and Syrian evidence. A 
process of infiltration preceded establishment of the Hyksos dynasty. 
The second period, characterized largely by a " Hurrian ^ element, may 
be dated ca. 1650 in Egypt. It was the people of this period (the 
XVIth dynasty) who were expelled by Ahmose. The Hyksos as an 
integrated cultural group were not extinguished on Asiatic soil until 
defeated by Thutmose III and Amenhotep II. 
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Professor Wiixiam M. McGovern (Northwestern University): The 
Ephthalites. 

Among the early inhabitants of Central Asia the Ephthalites are 
unique in being mentioned in a wide variety of sources, Chinese, Indian, 
Persian, Armenian, and Greek, and yet they are still shrouded in 
mystery. Were they Huns, or White Huns” as suggested by the 
Classical authors? The Chinese sources show they Avere not, though 
subject to Hunnish influence. What language did they speak? Some 
scholars have suggested Turkish, others Tibetan, others Mongolian. 
Prom the Chinese sources it seems probable that they originally spoke 
an Indo-European language. Their connection with the Juan- Juan or 

Avars,” and the date of their migration from Zungaria to Bactria. 

Professor Sheldon H. Blank (Hebrew Union College): The Death of 
Zechariah in Rabbinic Tradition. 

Later tradition thoroughly confused the three Zechariahs of the 
Bible: (1) Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, the priest (2 Chron. 24: 
17-22), (2) Zechariah the son of Jeberechyahu, Isaiah^s witness (Isa. 
8: 1 f,), and (3) Zechariah the son of Iddo, the prophet. A well-known 
example of this confusion occurs in Matt. 23 : 34 f., where the present 
text suggests that Zechariah the prophet suffered death by violence in 
the Temple. Actually this and similar passages refer to the son of 
Jehoiada whom the people stoned. About his death an interesting 
tradition evolved which this paper seeks to trace to its source as an 
illustration of the growth of a legend. 

Professor W. A. Irwin (Oriental Institute) : The Immanuel Oracle. 

The form of the legend apparent in the Immanuel Oracle and parallel 
Old Testament passages reveals that Isa, 7 : 14 has been traditionally 
mistranslated. The same approach v^ould indicate that vs. 15 is 
spurious, but vs. 17 in the main genuine. Isaiah is here threatening 
Ahaz for his incredulity, that he and the entire Davidic dynasty will 
be deposed by the wonder child who in the actual course of events was 
presently born to himself and the “ Almah” 


Rev. Michael J. Ghxjenthaneb, S. J. (St. Mary’s College) : The Future 
Life in the Psalms. 

There are not a few indications in the Psalms that their authors 
believed in the survival of the soul after death. This conclusion is not 
invalidated by certain expressions which seem to imply the negative. 
The problem is whether at least some of them entertained a certain 
hope of happiness for the righteous in the future life. A careful 
scrutiny of Ps. 16, 49, 73 seems to show that this was really the case. 
In fact even a resurrection of the body appears to be clearly taught, 

Mr. Joseph L. Mihelic: A Reconstruction of the Story of the Fall of 
Jerusalem as Given in the Book of Jeremiah. 


The paper presents a critical analysis of 


chapters 39, 40, and 41 of 
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the Book of Jeremiah, in the effort to determine the authenticity of the 
various accounts which deal with the fate of Jeremiah, and to recon- 
struct the sequence of the events that took place at the time and after 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonian army in 586 B. c. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m- 

Members whose special field of interest is the Far East held a 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel Statler between the sixth and sev- 
enth sessions. 


SEVENTH SESSION 

The seventh and last session of the meeting was called to order 
in Parlor 4 of the Hotel Statler by President Sturtevant at 3.10 
p. M. of the same day. The following papers were presented 
and discussed : 

Mr. Charles F. Kraft: A Critique of some recent Theories of Strophio 
Structure in Hebrew Poetry. 

A rapid survey of the history of the investigation of the subject leads 
one to question the validity of current indifference or skepticism con- 
cerning the identification of strophic structure in Hebrew poetry and 
to examine divergent conclusions reached to date. Critical summariza- 
tion of the theories of the Muller-Zenner-Moller school, of Condamin, 
of Desnoyers, and of some American scholars is undertaken. An evalua- 
tion of recent research on the subject points to some guiding conclusions 
for further study. 

Professor W. F. Stinespring (Duke University) : Hadrian in Palestine. 

Among certain obscure spots in the record of Hadrian’s reign are the 
details of his Syrian journeys and the date and motivation of his 
decision to rebuild J erusalem as a Roman city. An inscription recently 
found at Jerash, Transjordan, throws some light on these matters. 

Professor F. W. Buckler (Oberlin Graduate School of Theology) : The 
Need for an Historical Atlas of the Near and Middle East. 


Professor Herbert G. Mat ( Oberlin Graduate School of Theology ) : Solar 
Aspects of the Jerusalem Cult. 


Ezekiel’s description of the temple rites (ch. 8) and his vision of 
the departure of Yahweh’s Glory (ch. 10) are to be interpreted in the 
light of ritual following the summer solstice, marking the descent of 
the sun-god from his throne in the heights of the heavens. Psalm 22, 
Isaiah 14, and the Ugarit tablets further illuminate these rites. The 

• 4 4 


return of Yahweh’s Glory occurs at the spring equinox. This study 
illustrates the cultural approach as a check on literary criticism. The 
throne-chariot vision is not a later addition to the book of Ezekiel. 

4 
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Professor Kemper Fullerton (Oberlin Graduate School of Theology) : 
Remarks on Isaiah’s Attitude during the Sennacherib Campaign of 701. 

In AJSL of Oct. 1925 the attempt was made to determine Isaiah’s 
political policies from the time of Tiglath-pileser (735-732) through 
the campaigns of Shalmaneser (721), Sargon (720 and 713-711), to the 
reign of Sennacherib, 705 ff. This period covered the rise and develop- 
ment of an anti-Assyrian party in Judah, the pro- Assyrian party under 
Ahaz giving place more and more to the anti-Assyrian party after the 
death of Ahaz and the accession of Hezekiah ca. 720. This party con- 
sistently opposed by Isaiah but in vain. It gained supreme control and 
helped to precipitate the catastrophe of 701. Logically, Isaiah should 
have remained anti-Assyrian. Did he do so? This leads to examina- 
tion of the very distinct block of prophecies in chs. 28-31. Reasons for 
dating these prophecies in 701. This block of prophecies very peculiar 
in arrangement. Doom regularly followed and cancelled by hope. 
28: 1-4 cancelled by v. 5-6; 28: 7-22 by 23-29; 29: 1-4 by 5-8; 29: 9-15 
by 16-24; 30; 1-17 by 18-26 and 27-33; 31: 1-4 by 5-9. Reasons for 
eliminating the hope passages. When eliminated Isaiah is consistent 
throughout his life in his opposition to the anti-Assyrian party. 

Mr. F. E. Sommer (Cleveland Public Library) ; Coordination and Stand- 
ardization of Oriental Transliterations. 

Lack of coordination through too much specialization. Mohammedan 
names. Hindu names. Purpose of scientific transliteration: reproduc- 
tion of spelling, not pronunciation. Complications which arise from 
attempts to bring out at the same time the pronunciation. Lack of 
uniformity even within the same field — International standardization. 
Familiarizing the public at large with some international sound 
symbols. 

Professor Robert B. Hall (University of Michigan) : Tokaido: Road 
and Region (illustrated). 

From remote times down to the present, the concepts of road and 
region have been much the same to the Japanese people. The great 
geographical divisions of Japan have been recognized from earliest times 
and each one has been identified with the road which served it and tied 
it to the seat of government. Tokaido was early brought imder 
Japanese control but until the foundations of Kamakura it was a 
region of secondary importance. The main trunk line railroad of 
present-day Japan follows closely the trajectory of the ancient roads 
of Tokaido. 

Professor J. J. L. Duyvendak (University of Leiden) : The Particle i in 
Written Chinese. 

The following papers were presented by title ; 

Dr. E. J. JuRji (Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton) : The Ishraqi 
Revival of al-Suhrawardi. 
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Dr. Lemon L. Uhl: Leading Buddhist Settlements, in Telugu Land, 
South India, along the Kistna River, for a Thousand Years. 

Professor Roswell S. Britton (New York University) : The Yin Hsii 

Ossiglyphs. 

Mr. Hardin T. McClelland: (a) Critical Historism and Classical 
Research in Modern Chinese Philosophy; (b) Vitalism and Humanism in 
Modern Chinese Philosophy. 

Professor Henry S. Gehman (Princeton University) : The Scheide 
Papyrus of Ezekiel and its Relation to the Massoretic Text. 

Dr. David I. Macht: Physiological Appreciation of Biblical References 

to Bone and Marrow. 

• « 

Mr. Charles F. Kraft: The Religion of Israel as reflected in the Book 
of Amos. 

Professor Fred V. Winnett (University of Toronto) : The Relation of 
the Mandaean Script to the other Aramaic Scripts. 

Mr. Kxjrt F. Leideckeb: The Pictorial Philosophy of India. 

Professor Frank R. Blake (Johns Hopkins University) : The Repre- 
sentation of the Original Semitic Short Vowels in Hebrew. 

■^r. Murray B. Emeneau (Yale University) : A Reflexive-reciprocal 
Formation in the Coorg Language. 

Dr. E. R. Lacheman: (a) The Hurrian Elements in Nuzi Documents; 
(b) The Babylonian Collection of Spencerian College in Cleveland. 

Dr. Nancy Lee Swann (Geat Oriental Library) : Chao I-ch‘ing’s Study 
of the “Water Classic.’’ 

Dr. H. Henry Spoer ( City Hospital^ Welfare Island^ N. Y. ) : Arabic 
Magic Bowls II. An Astrological Bowl. 

Professor Allen D. Albert (Seabury-Western Theological Seminary) : 
Canals and Flood Control in Ancient Mesopotamia. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.45 p. m. 



THE COMPLAINT OE LABAN’S DAITOHTEES ^ 

Millak Burrows 

Yale University 

When Jacob made up his mind to leave the house of his father- 
in-law and return to the land of Canaan^ he called his wives out into 
the field and informed them of his intention. They expressed their 
approval and their willingness to go with him in these words: 

Have we any 

house? Have we not been reckoned by him as foreign women? 
As a matter of fact he has sold ns; indeed he has eaten up 

our money. All the wealth that God has taken away from our 
father belongs to us and our children. Do what God has told you 
to do^’ (Genesis 31: 14-16). 

Commentators have often remarked that this statement gives us 
a valuable glimpse into the social ideals and customs of Old Testa- 
ment times. That the picture presented reflects historical conditions 

^ The following abbreviations will be used in this article : AASOR — 
Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research ^ BASOR , — Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research; BCE — Berry, '‘The Changing 
East’’ {Golgat e-Rochester Divinity School Bulletin, March 1935, pp. 3-36) ; 
CEN" — Chiera, Excavations at Nuisti {Publications of the Baghdad School ) ; 
CTC — Contenau, Textes Cun6iformes (Louvre) ; DMAL — ^Driver and Miles, 
Assyrian Laws; DMI — Dussaud, '^Le ' mohar ’ Israelite” {Gomytes rendus, 
Acad, des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 1935, pp. 141-51) ; DVW — David, Vorm 
en Wezen van de Huwelijkssluiting naar de Oud-Oostersche Rechtsopvatting 
(Leiden 1934); GMC — Grandquist, Marriage Gonditions in a Palestinian 
Village; GNT^ — Gordon, “Nuzi Tablets Relating to Women” {Miscellanea 
Orientalia 163-84) ; GPN — Gordon, " ParallMes Nouziens aux Lois et Cou- 
tnmes de I’Aneien Testament” {Revue Biblique 1935. 1-8) ; GSW — Gordon, 
“Status of Women” (Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 1936. 147-69); GTK — 
Gadd, “Tablets from Kirkuk” {Revue dAssyriologie 1926. 49-161) ; HSS — 
Harvard Semitic Series; KF — Koschaker, “ Fratriarchat ” etc. {Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie 1933. 1-89); KNR — Koschaker, “Neue keilschriftliche 
Rechtsurkunden ” {Abh. d. Sachs, Gesellsch, d, Wissensoh. XXXIX, 5); 
Koschaker, KQU — “ Quellenkritische Untersuchungen ” {Mitteil. d. Vor- 
deras. Ges. 1921); ELRS — Koschaker, Rechtsvergleichende Studie^i; KUH — 
Kohler u. Ungnad, Eammurabis Gesetz; NBG — ^Neubauer, “ Beitrage zur 
Geseh. des bih.-talmud. Elieschliessungsrechts ” {Mitteil, d, Vorderas. Ges. 
1920) ; SBR — San Nicolo, Beitrage zur Rechtsgesch,; SKM — Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage; SUA — Schorr, UrJcunden des Altbabyl. Zivil u. Prozessrechts, 
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■we hare no reason to doubt. For what period of history it is true, 
however, is another question. We must reckon with the possibility 
of what I may call retrojection,^ i. e., unconscious anachronism, 
naively attributing to the patriarchal period what was true of the 
writer’s own day. Thus some writers have regarded our passage as 
showing that in the eighth century, when the B-document is sup- 
posed to have been written,® the Israelites no longer recognized a 
father’s right to the use of his daughter’s bridal money On the 
principle that ancient narratives in general are primary sources for 
the times in which they were written rather than the times of which 
they purport to tell, this is the only sound position to take, unless 
we have other evidence of the conditions portrayed for the period 
to which the story refers. 

Such evidence is not wanting. Recent Old Testament scholarship 
exhibits a notable tendency to regard the stories of the patriarchs, 
and particularly the Jacob stories, as portraying faithfully the con- 
ditions of the pre-Mosaic period.® Especially striking parallels have 
been found between these stories and the mixed culture of northern 
Mesopotamia in the Amarna period, as revealed by the now well 
known Nuzi documents.® ISTow it happens that two or three of these 
points of contact are found in the very passage we are considering. 
An examination of them will help us to estimate the historical 
significance of the passage,'^ 


® Historians sometimes say that ancient writers have “ projected ” the 
customs and ideas of their own times into the earlier periods of which they 
tell. Since it is anomalous to speak of projecting backwards, I prefer to 
speak of “ retr ejection,” and the term is a convenient one for this very 
familiar phenomenon. 

® The arguments of Rudolf and Volz have shown that it is very doubtful 
whether there ever was a separate E-document, but that point does not 
concern us here, nor does the date of composition of what in any case may 
be called E-material. 


* So Benzinger, Encycl. Bib. iii, col. 2943 ; cf. also the commentaries in 
loc. and DVW, note 100. 

® Cf., e. g., Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 129-51; 
Graham and May, Culture and Conscience, 81-95. 

® For these parallels see particularly GPN, and with special reference to 
the Jacob story BASOR 66. 25-7. 

Since in this paper I have had to take positions on matters belonging 
to a field in which I can claim no competence, I submit by way of extenua- 
tion that I have endeavored to avoid error by consulting experts in that 
field. I wish to express here my indebtedness for such help to my colleagues 
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In the first place we may remark that J acob’s marriages conform 
closely in form to the errebw-marriage of ancient Babylonia.® 
Ordinarily the Babylonian family was thought of as continued by 
the male descendants. Wife and children therefore belonged to the 
husband^s family. When there was no son, however, the family 
might be continued through a daughter by taking a husband for 
her into her father’s family as an errelu, comparable to the 
“ visiting husband ” among Palestinian peasants today.® A similar 
arrangement appears in the Nuzi tablets.^ Two instances have 
been noted in which a man who has no son adopts a young man 
as his heir, at the same time giving him his daughter in marriage.®^^ 
Several scholars see this type of marriage also in the Assyrian 
Code,^® which refers a number of times to wives living in their 
fathers’ houses.’-* Driver and Miles argue that these references do 
not necessarily imply a distinct form of marriage in which the wife 
remains in her father’s house; what is meant may be simply that 
the woman has left her husband and returned to her own family, 
or that owing to special circumstances she has never left her child- 

Professors Albrecht E. Goetze and Ferris J. Stephens. Of course they are 
not responsible for any errors I may have committed in spite of their 
assistance. 



ef. DVW 4f, 18 f, and notes 110-118. David notes the connection between 
Jacob’s marriages and errebu-marriage, as does also Gordon, BASOR 66. 26. 
A translation of the Sumerian Laws {ana ittiSu series), containing the 
prescriptions with regard to errebit-marriage, is given by Gressmann, 
Altoriental. Texte zum A. T., 2nd ed., pp. 410 f. A commentary by Lands- 
berger has just been published by the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. 

® Cf. GMC ii. 312 ff, where a case is cited in which a man came as herds- 
man to a girl’s father, served for the daughter, and remained in the father’s 
household, just as Jacob did. 

“ DVW, note 121. 

^■^GTK, no. 51; HSS v, no. 67 (AASOR x, no. 2). The former of these 
two tablets is the one referring to the heir’s possession of the household 
gods (see now Gordon, BASOR 66. 25f). The other tablet also exhibits 
several parallels with the stories of the patriarchs. 

The second of these tablets does not state that the bride is the daughter 
of the man who adopts the bridegroom, though David assumes this (loc. 
cit.), and Speiser regards it as probable (AASOR x, p. 22) . 

E. g. Koschaker (KQU 60 f; K.F 85-7), San N'icolb (SBR 91-3), and 
David (DVW 19 and note 118). See also references cited DMAL 136 ff. 

§§ 25, 26, 27, 32, 33, 36, 38. 
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hood home “ That is possible, but unlikely. The law states (§ 38) 
that if a wife is divorced while living in her father’s house, her 
ierliatu or bride-price ” “ belongs to her and cannot be claimed 
by her husband. If this refers to particular circumstances rather 
than a distinct type of marriage, it implies that under other cir- 
cumstances, i. e. if the wife were living with her husband, he might 
demand the return of the terhatuM Plight to the paternal home 
would then be the recourse of any woman who feared that her hus- 
band might divorce her and reclaim her terhatu. On the other 
hand, if the reference is to marriages of the erre6w-type, the law 
that the terhatu belongs to the wife in case of divorce is equivalent 
to the provision of the Sumerian Laws that an erreSw-husband 
forfeits the terhatu if he leaves his father-in-law’s house.^® San 
Nicolo maintains that this type of marriage was not only known in 
Assyria but was the characteristic form of Assyrian marriage in 
early times, and that the later Assyrian Laws betray an effort to 
subordinate it. The Hittite Code also (§37), as San Nicolo 
remarks, attests this form of marriage along with the more familiar 
type.'® 

In view of all this material, so near at hand, it is no longer neces- 
sary to bring in from far-off Ceylon the analogy of beena ” (hlna) 
marriage.-® The mot‘a marriage of the Arabs is nearer home and 
may go back to very early origins. It is important to observe, how- 

DMAL 139-42. Cf. Mishna Pes. 8. 1 for special provisions regarding a 
married woman living in her father’s house. The Nuzi tablets record cases 
of wives who have fled to their father’s houses, and whose husbands have 
taken court action to compel them to return (AASOR x, nos. 34 and 36; 
ef. GSW 161). 

I adopt this translation provisionally, pending discussion elsewhere of 
the nature of the terhatu and the Hebrew mohar. For convenience I also 
use throughout this paper the form terhatu, disregarding actual variations 
of orthography in the sources. 

The preceding law ( § 37 ) says that a man in divorcing his wife “ may 
give her something” if he so chooses; otherwise "'empty she shall go out.” 
This may be taken to imply that the terhatu must bi returned to the hus- 
band, though not necessarily, especially if the terjiatu has been retained by 
the wife’s father. 

s., note 8. SBR 91-3. 

Cf. especially J. Morgenstern, " Beena Marriage in Ancient Israel and 
its Historical Implications” {ZeitscJir, fur die alttest. Wissensch. 1929. 
91-110; 1931. 46-8). 

SKM 76 ff. 
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ever, that the relation of Jacob to Laban^s family has nothing what- 
ever to do with matriarchy. It belongs rather in the framework of 
erre&w-marriage, which is essentially a product of patriarchal society. 
The purpose of such a marriage is to provide male succession for a 
man who has no son, like Sheshan in the Old Testament, who 
obtained an heir through his daughter by marrying her to his slave. 

The case of Jacob, it is true, is complicated by the fact that in 
one verse (Gen, 31:1) ‘‘the sons of Laban” are referred to. 
Gordon offers a simple explanation: Jacob had been with Laban 
twenty years, and the sons had been born in the meantime, since 
his coming.-® In that case the question of Leah and Rachel, 
Have we still any portion or inheritance in our father’s house ? ” 
(verse 14), means that before their brothers were born they could 
have expected an inheritance,®^ but now the sons will inherit the 
estate. The daughters’ claim that everything which Jacob has won 
from Laban belongs to them and their children (verse 16) will 


then mean, “ Since you have acquired all this, it now belongs to us 
and our children instead of our brothers, so that it is to our interest 


to go with you. 


5? 


Commentators, however, remark that verse 1 is 


by common consent attributed to J, and in the E-strand of the story 
there is no indication that Laban had any heir apart from his 
daughters.®® If the sons may be left out of account as not belonging 
to the original story, the reason Rachel and Leah no longer expect 
an inheritance from their father will be that Jacob’s gains at 
Laban’s expense have left no estate for them to inherit. On that 


basis the statement that what Jacob has won belongs to them and 


1 Chron. 2: 34 f. David calls attention to Ezra 2: 61 (Neh. 7: 63), in 
which, lie sees an indication that in such marriages the husband took the 
name of his father-in-law’ (DVW, note 119). He also remarks that Ring 
{Israels Rechtslehen 15) and Lods {Israel 218) find this form of marriage 
in other biblical passages. Grandquist, in connection with the modern 
Palestinian custom (v, s.), refers to Samson’s marriage. Judges 14: 19 
(GMCii. 313). 

BASOR 66.26. 


2* David argues that %Yhat is implied is that Jacob was Laban’s heir, 
because daughters could not inherit in Israel before the time of Numbers 
27 (DVW, note 119), Gordon infers from Nuzian parallels that Laban had 
actually adopted Jacob (BASOR 66. 26). Procksch (inloc.) remarks, how- 


ever, that in the ancient Aramaean Kultui'hreis women may already have 


had such an independent position as is here presupposed. 


At Nuzi a daugh- 


ter might inherit property when there was no son (GSW 150). 


2^ Cf., e. g., Skinner and Procksch in loc. 
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their children will mean, “ Since what you have gained would have 
fallen to us anyway, we are justified in carrying it off with you.” 
Jacob’s recital of grievances (vv. 36-42) does not include any 
reference to Laban’s sons as coming between him and the inheri- 
tance of the estate. But by either view of the reference to the sons 
the supposition that Jacob had entered Laban’s family as an errehu 
provides an explanation for the stealth with which he departed. 


taking wives and children and fiocks; 


26 


it explains also the indig- 


nant protest of Laban when he overtook them (verse 43) : “The 
girls are my daughters, and the children are my children, and the 
flocks are my flocks, and everything you see is mine.” 

Laban’s daughters complain that their father has treated them as 
“ strangers ” or “ foreigners.” One is reminded of the unenviable 


position of the “ strange wife ” among the felldhln of Palestine 
today. A woman from a distant village is at a disadvantage in 
married life, because her father and brothers are not at hand to see 
that she receives fair treatment from her husband.^® Laban, instead 
of being a protector to his daughters, has acted toward them as 
though they were outsiders; they can therefore count on nothing 
from him that would induce them to remain at home. 

There are echoes of a similar conception in the cuneiform litera- 
ture. An Assyrian document, for example, specifies that a certain 
man who is adopting a girl shall treat her as his own daughter, 
as an iissyrian.” In like manner a Nuzian tablet of “ daughter- 
ship and daughter-in-law-ship ” states, “ And Hanate shall treat 
Halpapusa as a daughter of Arrapha; she shall not return her to 


(the status of) a slave-girl. 


30 


The implication of this and similar 


expressions is that a woman living among her own people receives 
and has a right to expect better treatment than one from another 
land and people,®^ just as the words of Leah and Eachel imply that 


According to the Sumerian Laws (v. a,, note 8), lines 40-46, an errehu 
who left the house of his father-in-law forfeited the terhatu he had paid 
(DVW 19) ; of course he could not take his wife with him. 

Gordon (v. s., note 24) takes this to mean that Laban had adopted 
Jacob, as in the Nuzi tablets referred to above (note 11 ) , and therefore had 
patriarchal authority over him and his family. The inferior position of the 
erreSw-husband in the family provides a better explanation, though the 
situations assumed by both explanations have much in common. 

GMC i. 94-6. Cited without reference DMAL 166. 

AASOR xvi, no. 42, line 21. 

See further GSW 149 on the inferior status of foreign women at Nuzi 
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the treatment they have received is such as normally only foreign 
women would receive. 

Laban’s unnatural attitude is demonstrated by the fact that he 
has ‘“^sold” his daughters, they claim. Neubauer®^ is quite right 
in saying that this passage does not prove the existence of marriage 
by purchase among the Israelites, since there would have been no 
point in complaining if it had been customary for fathers to sell 
their daughters.®® Perhaps there is some force also in the remark 
of Driver and Miles that we must not take too seriously a mere 
“ angry outburst on the part of two indignant women,” not to 
mention the fact that this is no stenographic report of an actual 
conversation. One may even say that malcar does not necessarily 
mean “ sell.” D. Winton Thomas has recently argued that the 
Hithpael of this verb in three of its four occurrences in the Old 
Testament and its single occurrence in Ben Sira means “ act deceit- 
fully,” like the second stem of the cognate Arabic verb.®® On this 


Qal 


to 


mean simply, He has tricked us.” The context, however, favors 
the usual translation. The most natural interpretation is that Laban 
had done something which made the marriage of his daughters in 
effect a mere sale of property. 

What it was that he had done is stated in the next clause : he had 
‘‘ eaten ” their ‘‘ money ” {fakal haspmu ) . In cuneiform documents 
the terhatu is often called simply the '‘money” (haspu) of the 
bride. Many examples of this have been noted in the Nuzi tablets,®® 


NBG 73, 205. 

As David remarks, however, Neubauer goes too far in maintaining that 
the passage disproves the practice of marriage by purchase (DVW, note 

100 ). 

s* DMAL 142 n, 158 n. 

Journal of Theological studies 1936, pp. 388 f. 

Most of the following references are cited by KF 17 n and GSW 157 n, 
but Inasmuch as neither cites all of them or indicates both original pub- 
lication and publication in transliteration, I repeat the list here : ( 1 ) GTK, 
no. 12, line 4 (v. i., note 80) ; (2) ib., no. 35, line 23; (3) HSS v, no. 17 
(AASOR X, no. 30), line 20; (4) ib., no. 11 (AASOE- x, no. 31), lines 6, 
14, 27, 29; (5) ib., no. 16 (GNT, no. XVIII), line 11; (6) ib., no. 25 
(AASOR X, no. 28), line 7; (7) ib., no. 80 (AASOR x, no. 26), lines 12,30; 
(8) HSS ix, no. 145 (GNT, no. XXXIV), line 11; (9) CTC ix, no. 7 (KNR, 
no. 24), lines 9-12; (10) CEN i, no. 78 (KNR, no. 26), line 8. To these 
may now be added (11) AASOR xvi, no. 30, line 16; (12) ib., no. 54, line 6. 
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as well as in other cuneiform sources.'^ In simple marriage con- 
tracts the girhs money is given by the bridegroom to her father 
or guardian."® When a girl is adopted by a person who thereby 
acquires the right to give her in marriage^ her money is paid 
by her husband to the adoptive parent."® Only once is the term 
applied to a sum of money given to the bride herself.^® Where the 
amount of the money is stated, whether in simple marriages or 
in adoptions, it is regularly forty shekels.^^ Presumably, as has 
often been supposed, this '' bride-price '' is the money of Laban^s 
daughters.^2 Jacob, of course, had paid for his wives by labor 
instead of money; we must suppose therefore that they considered 
themselves entitled to the equivalent of his labor in money, or at 
least to a part of it. Among the Palestinian fellahln today the 
malir may be paid in money, goods, or service. At Nuzi also the 
Urhatu was not always paid in silver, nor does the use of the word 
Imspu necessarily imply this.^^ 

Not only the noun is used in cuneiform documents in this way; 
the same verb also which we have in our Hebrew text appears some- 
times together with this noun in the Nuzi tablets in connection with 
a father^s or guardiaiPs right to the bride^s terhatu.^^ Its meaning 

Since Icaspu in its quasi-technical sense occurs four times in no. 4 of this 
list and twice in no, 7, we have here actually 16 instances. No. 5, it must 
be admitted^ may not be a marriage transaction. 

in an Old Babylonian tablet the bride is said to have received 
{X) Mkil kaspim kasap (te)4r-ha-za (SUA, no. 2, Schorr's transliteration). 

So note 36^ no, 4, line 6, and nos. 6 and 12. In no. 2 and no. 4, lines 
27 f, the Icaspu is paid to the girl’s guardian, but the person who pays it is 
not specified. 

Note 36, no, 4, lines 12 f, and no. 8. In no. 3, no. 7 line 30, and nos, 9 
and 10 the adoptive parent receives the kaspu, but it is not explicitly stated 
that the husband pays it. 

No. 7, line 12. See below, p. 275. 

Nos. 6, 8, 12. 

The use of ksp in Exodus 21 : 35 may be noted in this connection. 

*®Neubauer’s effort to show that Jacob’s labor was not the equivalent of 
a mohar (NBG 71 f ) cannot be regarded as successful, David considers it 
a mohar (DVW 19). See also below, note 45. 

*"GMC i, 9n, 119. 

GSW 156, GPN 3. Gordon remarks that in CEN iii, no. 297, line 25, 
kaspu is used of flocks. Cp. HSS v, no. 16 (GNT no. XVIII), line 11. See 
also Speiser, JAOS 62 (1932). 355 and note, for the various uses of kaspu 
in ditennutu contracts. 

Nos. 2, 4, and 9 of note 36, above. 
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in suciL cases has been taken to be “ have the usufruct ” of the sum 
in question. Thus Gordon maintains that the purpose of the Icaspu- 
terhatu was to provide for the maintenance of the wife in case, 
being divorced or widowed, she returned to her father’s house. 
Meanwhile (which ordinarily meant as long as he lived) he enjoyed 
the usufruct of it. This, Gordon thinks, is the meaning of ahdlu 
Icaspa in the ISTuzi documents.^^ In the case of Jacob Gordon sug- 
gests that the haspu of Laban’s daughters consisted of flocks, and 
that Laban had appropriated the milk, wool, and natural increase.^® 
But the words of Leah and Kachel imply more than that their 
father had used the income from the “ money.” The emphatic form 
of their statement (perfect tense with infinitive absolute) suggests 
that he had completely consumed the “ money ” itself. This accords 
both with the primary meaning of the verb and with its secondary 
applications to the devouring action of fire, sword, pestilence, and 
the like. As a matter of fact, it seems to me, this is also its real 


significance in the expression we have noted in the Nuzi tablets. 
In Old Assyrian (Cappadocian) documents the verb alcdlu is applied 
to the use of income from a sum of money, but in such cases the 
ob j ect of the verb is a noun referring to the income itself, not to the 
capital. For example, a letter published by Sidney Smith states 
that the writer is going to buy and send two talents of lead, and 


adds, consume the profit from it.” 


60 


In a legal document. 


SI 


dealing with a suit arising from a naruqqu contract between a capi- 
talist and the traveling merchant who acted as his agent;®^ the 
decision is made to depend upon whether or not the agent and his 


representatives have consumed the third to which he was 


So GPN” 3, where the parallel with our passage is pointed out. 

Loc. cit. 

Guneif. Texts from the Gxppad. Tablets in the Brit* Mus*, Part III 
(1925), no. 6. A transliteration and translation of this letter is given by 
Moshe Bar-Anij Studies of Business Letters from Cappadocian Cuneifoi'm 
Texts (Yale Dissertation, 1935, unpublished). The letter is one of the 
documents referred to by Eisser and Lewy in discussing the meaning of the 
verb alcdlu (v. i., note 54). 

(19) ni-ma-al-su (20) a-^^^kul. 

Sayce, Bahyloniaca iv, pp. 72 ff; cf. also Landsberger, Der Alte Orient 
xxiv, 4; Eisser and Lewy, MV AG xxxv, no. 328. I am indebted to Prof, 
Lewy for calling my attention to this material. 

For a full discussion of this type of business relationship and of this 
tablet cf. Eisser and Lewy, op. cit., II (MV AG xxxvi), pp. 86 ff. 
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entitled as his commission.®^ Other instances of the nse of the verb 
in Cappadocian tablets for the consumption of sums of money are 
given by Eisser and Lewy.®^ In all these cases it seems clear that 
akalu does not mean “ have the usufruct of ” but consume.” ®® 


It may not be amiss to remark that Lewy describes the writers of 
these Cappadocian texts as Assyrianized West Semites, and that 
some of their personal names contain the element Aa&an.®® Before 
leaving this subject an interesting parallel from present-day Pales- 
tine may be noted. Miss Grandquist tells of a widow who took 
pains when she was married again to see that her bride-price came 
into her own possession, because, as she said, her father had 
eaten ” the bride-price of her first marriage.®’’ 

The simplest interpretation of the complaint of Laban’s daughters 
in the light of this material would be that Laban had used up their 
“ bride-price,” whereas (by implication) he should have either given 
it to them or held it for them in trust, using at most the income 
derived from it. Gordon concedes the possibility of such an inter- 
pretation. Admitting that the passages in which the expression 
akalu kaspa occurs are too few and inconclusive to substantiate fully 
his own view, he suggests that the ierhatu, while originally intended 
for the wife’s support in case of divorce or widowhood, may have 
tended to degenerate into a marriage-price retained by the guar- 
dian.®® Laban’s conduct would then be an example of this tendency. 
By appropriating for himself what he should have held as a trust- 
fund he made his daughters’ kaspu a mere purchase-price. Whether 
the terhaiu had always been intended as such a trust-fund or 
whether this view of it was a relatively late development, our 
passage implies that Laban should not have consumed” the 
“ money.” 


(19) m-U-U-tdm (20) e-ku-lu-ma; (25) (26) Id e-ku4u. 

*** Op. cit., II, 96 n. 

According to Bezold, Bahyh-Assyr. Olossar, akalu is sometimes used 
of a field, where of course it can only mean “ have the usufruct of,” not 
“ consume.” So now AASOR xvi, no. 69, line 10, eqla Sa-a-su ak-la-Su-mi, 
Where it is applied to a sum of money, how’ever, it seems regularly to imply 
the use of the capital, not merely of the income. (I am assuming, of course, 
that the word usufruct refers to the use of the income only; the legal 
distinction between perfect and imperfect usufruct need not concern us.) 

Revue de Vhistoire des religions, 1934, 39 ff. 

GMC i. 128 (a footnote calls attention to the parallel with Gen, 31: 15). 

»«GSW 157 n; BASOR 65.31, 
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A difficulty arises at this point. In the ISTuzi tablets the words 
alcalu Icaspa do not refer to something which is condemned, as in 
our Hebrew text, but to an explicitly recognized right of the person 
who receives the Jcaspu. In one case a father, giving his daughter 
in adoption to another man, says to the adoptive father, “ Give my 
daughter Aste to wife either to your son or in the gate ; her money 
I declare I have consumed.” Apparently this means that the 
father acknowledges receipt of the full amount due from the man 
who is adopting his daughter, and thus renounces any claim upon 
her terhatu when she is married. Similarly another contract pro- 
vides that a woman who adopts a girl shall give her in marriage, 
“ and forty shekels of silver for her from her husband she shall 
receive and consume ” ; a little later in the same contract the mother 


that she has “ received and consumed ” her 


says 
“ money.” 


daughter’s 


A third tablet says simply that the woman who 
adopts the girl in question shall choose a husband for her and 


“ consume ” her “ money.” 


All three of these cases evidently involve a form of “ adoption ” 
as a business transaction by which an entrepreneur takes over a girl, 
paying to her parent in advance (at a discount, doubtless) what the 
latter would normally expect to receive as his daughter’s terhatu, 
and acquiring in return the right to give the girl in marriage and 
“ receive and consume ” her haspu.^^ The expression alcalu Icaspa, 
be it noted, is applied both to the money given to the parent by the 
adoptive parent and to what is received by the latter from the hus- 
band. In both cases, if it be granted that alcalu means “ consume,” 
the person receiving the “ money ” is not expected to hold it as a 
trust-fund but may dispose of it at will as his own property. 

Why then is the consumption of the kaspu condemned in the case 
of Laban? There are several possibilities. If the same customs 
obtained among the Aramaean ancestors of the Israelites as among 
the contemporary Huzians, our Hebrew story must represent the 
point of view of later Israel, which no longer allowed the father to 



Note 36, no. 2, lines 23 f. Gadd translates a-lcu-ul-mi “ I have accepted.” 

Note 36, no. 4, lines 14 f and 27 f. I assume that Eluanzu and Kanzu 
are the same ( cf . Speiser’s note in loc. ) . 

Note 36, no. 9, lines 9-12. 

In other adoption contracts the adoptive parent pays nothing until the 
girl is married; in fact, the father or mother advances a sum of money for 
the girl’s dowry (see below, note 79). 
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eat the “ money.” 


In that case the common view that the 


passage is retrojective is confirmed and more precisely defined 
by the parallels from Nnzi. It may be, however, that what was 
regarded as legitimate at Nnzi was condemned by the Aramaeans. 
The charge that Laban treated his daughters like foreigners may then 
mean that he treated them as Hurrian fathers treated their daugh- 
ters. If this be the true explanation, there is no retrojection in the 
passage. A third possibility is that the right to consume the Icaspu 
was exceptional even at Nuzi, being allowed only under special 
circumstances (such as adoption) and when explicitly acknowledged 

in the contract. 

ISTone of these possibilities can be excluded a priori, but there are 
certain facts which favor still another hypothesis. Perhaps the 
story of Laban represents, not a totally different custom from that 
of the ISTuzians, but a somewhat more advanced stage in a social 
process which was under way at Nuzi also. What had originally 
been a payment to the bride’s father or guardian, becoming his 
property with full right of consumption, was developing into a 
trust-fund for the benefit of the woman, through the growth of a 
feeling that the father should hold part if not all of it for this 
purpose or give it to the girl herself. Exactly this development has 
taken place in Moslem lands. Arab marriage still shows traces of 
an earlier form in which a man simply bought his wife from her 


father by the payment of a bride-price {mahr). 


65 


At present, how- 


ever, the mahr, or a part of it, is commonly converted into jewelry 
or other personal or household goods and in this form is passed on 
by the father to the bride herself, becoming her property.®® Accord- 
ing to Berry, a fairly large mahr is regarded as desirable among the 
Moslems of Palestine today because of the ease with which a hus- 
band may divorce his wife, both the portion given to the bride and 


Substantially this explanation was given by Prof. Julius Lewy in dis- 
cussing my paper at the Cleveland meeting of the American Oriental Society. 

See above, note 2. 

SKM 111 f. Writers on present-day marriage customs in Palestine and 
Syria take pains to show that the mahr is not a purchase-price. That the 
pre-Islamic Arabs, however, did not practise marriage by purchase is another 
proposition. In the jahiliyyah many things were done which Islam condemns. 

This is not always done by the fellahin, but, as I judge from conversa- 
tions with Arabs, it is expected among the townspeople and the well-to-do 
families (cf. GMC i. 135; BCE 17-19, 23-5, 31-4). 
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the amount retained by her father being regarded as means of 
providing for her support in case of divorce.®'^ 

Evidence that such a tendency was actually at work at Nuzi was 
seen some years ago by Speiser in this fact : several of the mar- 
riage and adoption contracts stipulate that a sum of money is to be, 
or has been, bound up in the girl’s qannu (variously translated 
^^hem,” ''girdle,” or "bundle”). One is reminded of the way 
in which the felldhah of Palestine still wears her bridal money in 
the form of a string of coins in her head-dress. Some of the tablets 
add that this money has been " released ” to the girl.®® The same 
practice appears considerably earlier in Old Babylonian tablets of 
the period following that of Hammurabi ; here the terhatu itself is 
bound in the bride’s qannu and reverts to her husband if she dies.'^® 
In the ISTuzi texts it is not the terhatu which is bound in the qannu 
but a sum known as the rlhtu, i. e. " reminder.” If the terhatu, 
like the Arab mahr, was originally a bride-price, then the references 
to the qannu in the Huzi tablets may reflect a process of emancipa- 
tion analogous to that which the mahr has undergone. Such is 
Speiser’s interpretation. 

If that be so, the Assyrian Code may exhibit a further stage of 


this process, as Koschaker and Speiser 


72 


have supposed. The 


only law in this code which mentions the terhatu at all 


38) 


states that a man who divorces a wife living in her father’s house 
may take back the " ornaments ” he has given her, but the terhatu 
" which he brought ” belongs to her. If what is contemplated here 
is not, as we have previously seen reason to believe, a special form 
of marriage,^® but merely a particular set of circumstances, then 
we may say that under such circumstances (namely, when the wife 
has not left her father’s house or has returned to it) the terhatu 


BCE 33. Cf. also GMC ii. 13 n with regard to the haqq muta'ahhir 
(postponed price), a portion of the mahr which is not paid unless the hus- 
band divorces the wife or dies, but is then given to her before his estate is 
divided. 

«« AASOR X, pp. 22-4. 

So HSS ix, no. 145 (GNT XXXIV) ; KNR no. 26; AASOR xvi, no. 15, 
line 15. (In the first instance Gordon translates delivered.’^ 

SUA no. 209; KUH iii, nos. 10, 483 (in no. 9 the terhatu goes to the 
bride’s father-in-law). SUA no. 2 simply says that the bride has received 
her terhatu and is satisfied. 

KQU 57. 

AASOR X, p. 23. 


See above, p. 261. 
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is the wife’s property. In other words, it has become a marriage- 
settlement instead of a bride-price. As a matter of fact, the con- 
version of the bride-price (if it was ever that) into a marriage- 
settlement had taken place very early among the Sumerians, as 
Koschaker has pointed out ; the Code of Hammurabi, being under 
strong Semitic influence, seems to represent a relapse in the direc- 
tion of marriage by purchase,^^ but we have seen that Old Baby- 
lonian documents of a time only slightly later state that the terhatu 
has been bound in the wife’s qannuJ^ 

Speiser’s view is not universally accepted. Gordon has pointed 
out that while the amount of the qannu-monej and the amount paid 
to the guardian vary, their total is quite regularly forty shekels. 
The constancy of this total explains the designation of the qannu- 
money as the remainder ’^ {rllitu), i. e. the difference between the 
amount paid to the guardian and forty shekels.^® Gordon infers 
that the rlhtu and the terhatu together formed a sum intended to 
provide for the wife in case of divorce or widowhood, the total 
amount required for this purpose being fixed by law or custom, 
while the portions contributed by the father and the husband 
respectively were variable.’’^ According to this interpretation the 
wife always got forty shekels, part being provided by the husband 
and held in trust by the father (with right of usufruct), while the 
“ remainder ” was given to her by her father. The net cost of the 
whole transaction for the father (aside from his right of usufruct) 
was therefore the amount of the rlhtu. The cost for the husband 
was 40 minus the rlhtu. If this view be correct, the qannu-rlhtu 
was really a dowry, as indeed it appears to be designated in one 
tablet,'^® In favor of this also is the fact that wherever the person 
who binds the rlhtu in the qannu is indicated it is always the father 
or guardian. Sometimes, indeed, the father or mother binds the 
money in the girl’s qannu before any marriage is arranged; this 
happens in cases of adoption, where it is provided that the future 
husband shall pay forty shekels to the adoptive parent, and the 


^*KES 197. '^®See above, p. 271. 

The word is not used exclusively in this way : in HSS v, no. 1 1 ( AASOR 
X, no. 31), line 27, the rititu appears to belong to the adoptive parent 
(unless Sa ana ^Ma-at-ha^-Sar means “who belongs to Matkasar”). 

” GSW 157. 

’®HSS V, no. 80 (AASOR x, no. 26) ; see below, p. 275. 
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latter shall return to the father or mother the amount of forty 
shekels minus the qannu-moneyJ° 

Gordon’s theory is open to certain objections. Why the amount 
provided for the wife should be fixed, while the portions contributed 
by the husband and the parent respectively varied within this 
amount, is hard to see. That the sums given should vary according 
to the wealth of the parties concerned and the age and desirability 
of the girl is comprehensible, but one would then expect that the 
total provision for her also should be variable. Apart from a priori 
considerations, we know that the bridegroom was often, if not regu- 
larly, expected to pay forty shekels. One tablet mentions the 
amount of forty shekels as “ the price of a daughter of Arrapha.” 

In a marriage-contract of the simplest kind®^ a man declares that 
he has given his sister in marriage to a man named Hurazzi and 
adds, “ and from Hurazzi forty shekels of silver for my sister 
Belit-Akkadi-Ummi I have received and am paid.” In still another 
case a man who adopts a girl as daughter-in-law in order to marry 
her to his own son pays forty shekels of silver as her /caspw.®® On 
the basis of Gordon’s theory we should have to suppose that where 
the husband pays the full forty shekels there is no gannu-nhtu 
payment from the father. If the husband, on the other hand, gave 
no terhatu, the father would presumably be obliged to provide the 
whole sum. This, in fact, is what Gordon assumes, for he states 
that if Jacob had paid nothing at all for his wives, Laban should 
have given a dowry equal to the normal amount of the bride-price 
plus the dowry Since the sources furnish no example of such a 
case, the assumption is at least open to question. In any case, the 
fact that the husband so often pays the full amount remains an 
obstacle in the way of Gordon’s theory. It is hardly likely that 
some fathers would give nothing at all if others gave the greater 
part or all of the forty shekels. 

So, with, some variations, nos. 8 and 10 of note 36, above, and AASOR 
xvi, no. 55. 

Note 36, no. 1 (Gadd’s transliteration) : 4^ 8U kaspa §a mdra^ ar-ra- 
ah-he, Gadd’s translation, “40 SU of silver for a girl of Arrapha/’ misses 
the point and does not fit the rest of the sentence. 

®^Note 36, no. 6, lines 7-10. 

82 Or “40 shekels, the kaspu of my sister” (JfO SU kaspu m a-ha-ti-ia), 

HSS V, no. 79 (AASOR x, no. 25). 

GPN 3 n. 
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Another explanation has been suggested to me by Prof. Goetze.®® 
Originally the terhatu, amounting normally to forty shekels, was 
paid by the husband to the father and became the latter’s property. 
It was also customary for the father to give his daughter a dowry, 
the amount being something less than that of the terhatu. In the 
course of time these two payments were combined. Instead of 
giving forty shekels to the father, the husband now paid merely the 
excess of this amount over the amount of the dowry and bound the 
remainder ” in the bride’s qannu. The father thus made no actual 
gift directly to the bride but allowed what he would have given to 
be deducted from the amount he received from the bridegroom. 
The term terhatu was now used for the sum actually paid to the 
father instead of the full amount. To “ eat up the money ” then 
meant to take the full amount, not allowing the wife any rihtu. 

This interpretation allows for the fact that the terhatu plus the 
rihtu amounts to forty shekels. What is constant, however, is the 
amount for which the husband is responsible, the amount received 
by the father and the amount of the qannu-rihtu-doyfxj being 
variable. The objections to Gordon’s theory are thus avoided. 
Hew questions, however, are raised by this explanation. The 
assumption that the husband gives the qannu-rihtu to the wife runs 
counter to the fact that in the sources it is the father who declares 
that he has done this or will do it. The answer to this objection 
may be that while the husband makes the actual payment to the 
wife, he does not determine the size of it, nor does it affect the 
total amount for which he is responsible, whereas the father or 
guardian determines how large the qannu-rihtu shall be and by 
virtue of accepting a correspondingly reduced amount himself 
remains the real giver of what the bride receives. Accordingly it is 
he who makes the declaration, thus giving in effect a quittance for 
the amounts due both to him and to his daughter. Or it may be 
that the husband paid the forty shekels to the father, and the latter 
himself took from it the amount of the dowry he wished to give his 
daughter. In this case the only difference between Goetze’s and 
Speiser’s theories is that by the former the rihtu replaced an earlier 
dowry, whereas Speiser’s view implies either that there had been 
no dowry before the n^^M-practice arose or else that the dowry 

remained a separate matter and was still given in addition to the 
rihtu. 
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The word mulugu, commonly translated dowry/’ has been noted 
in one tablet.®® The syntax of the passage is not certain^ hut the 
meaning appears to be that the rihtu is bound in the qannu for a 
muluguJ’’’ Both at hluzi and elsewhere mulugu regularly means a 
gift from a father to his daughter.®® This gives us no basis for 
determining the origin and nature of the rihtu, however. By any 
of the theories we have noted the rihtu may be called a dowry, since 
it is given to the bride by her father or guardian, whatever its origin. 

In the Old Testament there are references not only to the mohar 
given by the husband but also to a gift from the father to his 
daughter. The Hebrew name for this is silluhim. Dussaud main- 
tains that it was given, as the name suggests, when the bride was 
sent away from her father’s house, and that Laban, by keeping his 
daughters and Jacob with him, was evading the necessity of making 
this parting gift.®® This interpretation rests upon the theory that 
Israelite marriage was essentially an alliance between two families 
through the union of the young couple, the transaction being closed 
by an exchange of gifts. Dussaud regards the Hlluhim as the 
^‘compensation” for the mohar, and vice versa. The result of 
Laban’s failure to give the silluhim and let his daughters go, he 
infers, was that Jacob’s labor was not a true mohar but a mere 
purchase-price, since there was no “ compensation ” ; hence the 
charge of the daughters that their father had sold them.®® But we 
have seen that Jacob’s remaining in Laban’s house corresponds to 
a recognized form of marriage in the ancient Hear East; this part 
of Dussaud’s explanation therefore falls to the ground. It still 
remains possible, of course, that, as both Dussaud and Goetze sup- 
pose, Laban had not only retained the mohar but had also failed to 
give the silluhim. There is nothing to suggest this, however, in the 
language attributed to Leah and Eachel. The maids given by 
Laban to his daughters ®’- may in fact represent the silluhim or 
part of it. 

Gordon’s and Goetze’s interpretations of the rihtu differ alike 

Note 36, no. 7. 

So Speiser’s translation. The text reads: (11) mi-nu-um-me-e 
(12) Icasap-su ri-ih~tu §a ^Be-el-ta-ak-kai'dU’Um-mi (13) a-na mu-lu-guri-ti 
u a-na qa-an-ni-su (14) a-na We-el-ta-ak-ka^rdu-um-me ir~ta-ak-su-mi. 

For references and discussion of the term cf. KRS 175; KF 20 n; 
AASOR X. 24; GSW 157 f ; BASOR 65. 30. 

DMI 148. Ih. 149. Gen. 29 : 24, 29. 
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from Speiser’s in that they involve a dowry given independently 
by the father as an element in the transaction. Both, moreover, 
identify this dowry with the rihtu, the difference being that Gordon 
thinks the husband paid less than forty shekels and the father 
provided the “remainder,” whereas Goetze believes the husband 
paid the full amount, giving part of it to the father and the 
“ remainder ” to the bride, so that the father only gave the dowry 
indirectly. Speisers’ theory makes the whole matter a development 
in the conception and use of the terhatu itself, in such fashion that 
a part of the terhatu, and ultimately all of it, was converted into 
a dowry through being passed on by the father to his daughter, 
as in Islam. 


On the whole, while the facts at our disposal hardly permit a 
conclusive demonstration, the choice would seem to lie between the 
theories of Speiser and Goetze. Of the two I am inclined to regard 


the former as more probable. 


For our present purpose, fortunately. 


a final decision on this point is not necessary. Whether the bride- 
price and dowry, originally independent, had been combined in a 
single transaction, or the bride-price itself was on the way to be 
converted into a dowry, it is clear that in the mixed Hurrian and 
Semitic culture of northeastern Mesopotamia, at about the time in 
which Laban and Jacob are supposed to have lived, a part of the 
money paid by a bridegroom for his bride was commonly delivered 
to the girl instead of being regarded as her father’s property. It 
follows that the evident reference to some such custom in the com- 
plaint of Laban’s daughters need not be thought of as a retrojection 


of later Israelite ideas. Indeed, the close relationship in terminology 


between this passage and the Uuzi documents strongly suggests an 


underlying relationship in tradition and social practice. 



TODA GAEMENTS AND EMBROIDERY 

M. B. Emeneau 

Yale Univeesitt 

The garments worn by Toda men are three in number; the 
[kuiu:n] or perineal cloth^ the [torp] or waistcloth^ and the 
[puitxul]] or cloak. Women wear the latter two. Eivers ^ has 

:txul]] is worn. 

Men wear the [torp] by carrying one of the long edges completely 
round the waist and tucking the end of this edge in at the left side^ 
letting the garment fall straight to the knees (Eivers, fig. 15, p. 61) . 
The garment is adjusted so that it falls only as far as the knees by 
folding over a sufficient quantity of material at the top before carry- 
ing it around the waist. Women wear the [torp] by passing it in 
the same way around the body under the armpits; in Rivers^ fig. 11, 
p. 33, the standing woman is wearing a cloth in this way with both 
arms free. Children until puberty wear only a [torp], draping it 
as their elders do the [pu:txulj].^ 

^W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas; London, Macmillan and Co., 1906; see 
illustrations passim. For the phonetic writing employed in this paper, 
see my paper on The Phonemes of the Toda Language, which will be pub- 
lished in Language. One modideation is made in this paper from the system 
used there, viz. 1 denotes the voiceless retroflex lateral phoneme. I must 
express my gratitude to Miss F. Sidney Smith of Ootacamund, who has 
given me much help in my study of the embroidery. 

^ The [torp] is a garment adopted only in comparatively recent times. 
Finicio’s account of his visit to the Todas in 1603 (Rivers, 721-730) is very 
explicit about the clothes worn then. On p. 726 he says: “ they [the men] 
are clothed in a large sheet with no other covering but a small loincloth 
four or five inches wide.” These must be the [pu; txulj] and the [kum : n]. 
One often enough sees a Toda without suspecting that he is wearing a 
[torp], so well is it covered by the cloak, but the [kuturn] is so seldom 
visible when a Toda is completely clothed that we can be sure that Finicio’s 
enumeration is complete. Of the women he says (p. 727) : “the women 
wear nothing but a long sheet like the men.” This is the [pu: txulj]. The 
account which follows makes it clear that the women present were keeping 
themselves very modestly covered, as they do at the present time, though 
it is hard to believe that Finicio might not have discovered by observation 
alone that a [torp] was worn under the cloak, if it was indeed worn. But 
an incident in one of the stories that I have recorded makes it clear that 
Finicio was correct and that women did not wear the [torp] until com- 
paratively recent times. The story was told me by a young man of his 
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The material of the garments is khaddar, that is, a rather heavy, 
somewhat coarse, hand-woven cotton material, almost -white in color. 
It is made to order for the Nilgiri tribes by Chettis in Coimbatore 
and Satimangalam and probably other towns in the plains on the 
Tamilian side of the Nilgiris and is brought up to the hills by 


great-grandfatlier’s wife who was divorced by him because at a funeral she 
opened her [pu:txulj] by grasping one end in either hand and shook it to 
remove the dust. In doing this she uncovered her body completely and out- 
raged her husband’s sense of decency. This incident cannot have happened 
less than a century ago. 

Two of the oldest men of the tribe have independently given accounts of 
the adoption of the [torp] by men. They are [pae: Go: 1] of [ka: s] (Rivers’ 
Peithol in table 7 ) , and [ki:n'cns] of [ke:ro:r] (Rivers’ Kiner in table 26) . 
In the days of their grandfathers only [pu;txulj] and [kuxn:n] were worn; 
in their fathers’ days men began to wear as waistcloths pieces of worn-out 
cloaks, called [okkut], and then the [torp] of khaddar. In the youth of 
these old men the [torp] was worn, but not universally, and [Id: nuts] has 
never worn this garment, following the old custom. He is however at the 
present time the only man whom I have discovered who does not wear it. 
Both of these men are of a great age; [p0e:0o:l] claims to be over 100 
years old, [ki:nTn§] is more moderately content with 96 years and pours 
scorn upon the claims of [pfe:Go:l] to be older than himself. [ki:nxu§] 
says that he has seen the [piu:f] in bloom five times and that he was born 
in a year when it was in bloom. The [piu:f] or [piu:fxat] is a species of 
the genus Strobilanthes ( [kat] ), most of which are multiennials ; since 1936 
is not a year of abundant flowering, I have been able to get specimens of 
the leaves only and from these the species cannot be exactly identified. The 
exact periods of the blooming of the various Strobilanthes species have not 
been very accurately observed. It is usually said by the Todas that this 
species blooms every eighteen years, though one man has told me that in 
former times it bloomed once in eighteen years, hut now once in about 14 
or 15 years, [kirnuis] is obviously 75 years of age or older; how much 
older it is impossible to say. Neither [ki:nuis] nor [pse:9o:l] remembers 
hia grandfather. It is clear then that the Todas began to wear the [torp] 
about a century ago. 

A further line of investigation suggests itself in the accounts of the Todas 
by early English visitors to the Nilgiris. The earliest accounts are, in 
appearance at least, explicit enough (I have not been able to see Harkness, 
A Description of a Singular Aboriginal Race Inhabiting the Summit of the 
Neilgherry Hills; London, 1832. Extracts that I have seen seem to agree 
with the accounts that follow). Lieut. Evans Macpherson in his letter of 
1820 to John Sullivan (H. B. Grigg, A Manual of the Nilagiri District; 
Madras, 1880; appendix, p. Iviii) speaks of single cloth ” as being worn 
by both sexes. B, S. Ward in a memoir of 1821 (the same volume, appendix, 
p. Ixxiv) mentions [purtxulj] and [kuui:n] for men, [purtxujj] only for 
women. So also Ouchterlony (Geographical and Statistical Memoir of a 
Survey of the Neilgherry Mountains, 1847, published in Madras Journal of 
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Chetti middlemen. That used for the [torp] is woven in three 
sizes: two cubits^ and one [lend] by one cubit and a span, three 
cubits by two, and three cubits and one [kud] by two cubits (the 
latter size I have not seen and cannot describe; it is rarely used 
now). The long edges of all three sizes are woven with a selvage; 
the shorter edges are unfinished. At the present time this material 
for the [torp] has been displaced by cheaper, machine-made cotton; 
a very few old men are seen wearing it, and the [torp] put on a 
dead person and burned with the body is usually of the old style. 
When the khaddar material was generally used, the three by two 
cubit size was that most usually worn; the smallest children used 
the smallest size. 

The [pu:txul3] is always made of khaddar. When completed it 
measures three cubits wide by five and a half cubits long (occa- 
sionally six), and is of double thickness. This is obtained by laying 
together two strips ([kut]), each one and a half cubits wide and 
eleven (or twelve) cubits long, folding the short edges together so 
that there are now four thicknesses of cloth, then basting together 
the four thicknesses with dark-blue or black thread ( [ka :g] ) about 

Literature and Science^ vol. 15 [1848], on p. 51) mentions a single cloth as 
the dress of the men. All this seems conclusive for the absence of the 
[torp] as late as 1847, but what can we make of W. E. Marshall’s account 
{A Phrenologist amongst the Todas^, London, 1873; p. 49) that the men 
wore only [kuxii:n] and [pu:txulj], when in the photograph given as a 
frontispiece to his book the man on the extreme left is obviously wearing 
a [torp] ? Was he repeating the previous accounts? And, if so, how many 
of the previous writers (Ouchterlony especially is suspect on other grounds 
as well; see Rivers 477) repeated the accounts of their predecessors? It is 
only when w^e come to Rivers that fresh observations were made and the 
[torp] was mentioned. These accounts throw no very certain light; they 
merely confirm the approximate dating that results from the Toda tradition. 

This history of Toda fashion explains in an interesting way a minor 
feature of the Toda songs. These show a rigid parallelism of conventional 
pairs of -words. In their occasional references to clothes the [torp] is not 
mentioned either for men or for women, [turn : rfuxu : r], whose meaning 
as an embroidery term is explained below, in the songs means “ embroidered 


[pu: txulj] 


its pair is always a word meaning 


“ earrings.” 


The pair 

was formed before the [torp] began to be worn, and has not been altered 
bv modern fashion. 

®The cubit [magoj] is the length from elbow to finger-tips, about 18 
inches; odd lengths are given as [uurdxud], lit. “one-fist,” the length from 
elbow to knuckles of the closed hand, about 14 or 15 inches, or in spans 
[km :n], i. e., the distance between tips of thumb and little finger when the 
hand is outspread, about 9 inches. 2 spans == 1 cubit. 
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6 cms. in from one of the long edges, and then turning the outer 
length of material away from the inner so that it forms one longi- 
tudinal half of the garment while the inner strip forms the other 
half. Colored stripes (which will be described later) are woven in 
the cloth; they are more elaborate at one end of the eleven-cubit 
strips than at the other. In the sewing these more elaborate ends 
have been kept together and the stripes now form continuous bands 
across one end of the cloak, while the less elaborate stripes also are 
continuous across the same end on the reverse side which is the 
inner side of the garment as worn. More sewing is now done. If 
the garment is hung up with the fold at the top, the seam of the 
first sewing down the middle, and the elaborate stripes at the 
bottom, the open edges at the top right-hand corner are basted 
together for a distance of one [kud] down from the corner. The 
pocket thus formed is the [kumrs] in which articles are carried 
(Eivers, 571). The lower open edges of the hung-up cloak are 
basted together for about a cubit on either side of the central seam, 
the stitches being made about 4 cms. in from the edge ; at the lower 
left-hand corner similar rows of stitches are started at the corner 
and carried, one about half a cubit along the lower edge (this is 
sometimes omitted) and the other a [kud] up the left-hand edge 
and very near the edge, until it meets the first woven band. The 
sewing along these edges has no other object than to keep the two 
thicknesses of the garment together and make the whole more easily 
managed when it is worn. All this last sewing is finished at the 
ends with large knots of the thread, which are clearly seen in fig. 
10; they are called [mu:rjfa :kjfoj], a word whose analysis is still 

uncertain. 

Both types of cloth, for the [torp] and for the [purtxulj], have 
colored stripes woven in. Those of the smallest type of [torp] are 
as follows. Along the selvage at both sides and one cm. from the 
edge run two stripes one mm. apart. The outer is of crimson with 
two orange lines on either edge separated from one another and 
from the edge by crimson threads ; the whole stripe is one cm. wide. 


and 


Across 


each end run three groups of stripes. Erom 15 to 17 cms. from the 
end are two black stripes, each 6 mms. wide and one mm. apart. 
Between 5 and 6 cms. in from these is a stripe one cm. wide of 
crimson with two orange threads dividing it along its length into 
three sections of equal width. Another 5 or 6 cms. in comes another 
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group of stripes, comprising a central one 38 mms. wide of crimson 
with a stripe like the last described at a distance of 5 mms. on either 
side. All these stripes run to the selvage and eliminate the stripes 
running along it. The larger [torp] cloth has the same general 
patterning of stripes, but with differences of detail. The stripes 
along the selvage are two with these measurements : distance from 
edge 15 mms., width of outer stripe which is of a deep coppery red 
15 mms., distance between stripes 3 mms., width of inner stripe 
which is orange and the coppery red in alternate threads 18 mms. 
At each end and about 33 cms. in from the ends are two black 
stripes each one cm. wide and 7 mms. apart; the outside edges of 
the pair are crenellated, as are both edges of each of the three 
remaining stripes to be described. About 7 cms. in from the black 
stripes is a stripe 35 mms. wide of the coppery red divided into 
three equal longitudinal sections by two orange threads. About 6 
cms. in from this is a similar stripe and another 6 cms. in is a third. 
In weaving the stripes on both these types of [torp] those across 
the ends are woven double so that they are of solid color; those 
along the selvages are woven single and the white of the background 
blends with the colors to give somewhat lighter shades of the colors. 
The same is true of the corresponding stripes on the [purtxulj]. 


teul] ] 


Each of the 


long strips one and a half cubits wide has along both selvages, 
between 3 and 3 cms. from the edge, two crimson lines slightly more 
than one mm. apart. The more elaborate ends mentioned above 
have at a distance of one [kud] from the end a broad black stripe 
about 8 cms. wide. About 16 cms. in from this is a stripe of solid 
crimson 75 mms. wide; another 13 cms. in is a stripe of solid 


crimson about 8 cms. wide. 


the 


crimson stripe, about 10 cms. from the black, at either side is an 
isosceles triangle of single-woven crimson with its base of 35 mms. 
resting on the edge of the cloth and its perpendicular about 35 cms. 
Similarly between the two crimson stripes and about 6 cms. from 
the first is a triangle, with base 35 mms. and perpendicular 35 cms. 
The sides of these triangles are not straight lines, as the nature of 
the weaving prevents this, but at intervals of some cms. are staggered 
inward until they finally meet at the apex. At the central seam of 
the completed garment the triangles unite at their bases to form 
very elongated diamonds. The less elaborate ends, which are not 
visible when the cloak is worn, have stripes ; about 13 cms. from the 
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edge a black line and one mm. in from it a black stripe 5 mms. wide. 
About 18 cms. further in is a similar group in crimson, and about 
8 cms. in is a solid crimson stripe one cm. wide. 

All these measurements are to be taken as approximate. As the 
weaving is not machine-done, there is much variation, but all within 
the general patterning described. Another type of [purtxulj] fre- 
quently seen has the stripes on its elaborate end with the following 
measurements : one [kud] from the end a black stripe 3 mms. wide 
and at a distance of 3 mms. from it a black stripe 42 mms. wide. 
At a distance of 17.5 cms. in from this is a crimson stripe 45 mms. 
wide, and 10.5 cms. in is a crimson stripe 55 mms. wide. The 
triangles of the same measurements as on the other cloak are 
respectively 11 cms. in from the wide black stripe and 35 mms. in 
from the first crimson stripe. It will be observed that the stripes 
are much less wide than on the first-described cloak ; in fact this is 
not a Toda cloak at all, but that worn by Badagas and preferred by 
them to the Toda type. It is somewhat cheaper than the genuine 
Toda article and is worn by Todas only when they are unable to 
afford the type which they prefer. Kotas also are to be seen on 
ceremonial occasions (but not when they are playing music at Toda 
funerals) with cloaks of this general description; I have had no 
opportunity to examine them closely, but a striking variation is a 
green stripe, and it is clear that the general patterning is rather 
different from that of the Toda or Badaga types of cloak. Kurumbas 
are also occasionally seen with a cloak of Toda or Badaga type, but 
this is not their usual dress. To anticipate what follows, the em- 
broidery which is done by Toda women for Toda wear is also done 
by them, though with some scamping of detail and material, for the 
more important Badagas at a price of six to eight rupees. Kota 
cloaks have what looks like embroidery, but I am informed that it 
is a woven pattern. 

The shades of coloring of the stripes on [torp] and [pu:txulj] 
vary considerably because of non-standardized methods of dyeing. 
The color which I have called crimson varies much in intensity, but 
only one color seems to be intended. As the [torp] is rather rarely 
seen, there has been no opportunity to observe variation in the color 
I describe as a deep coppery red. The orange color is found only in 
the [torp] and is slightly different in the two specimens in my pos- 
session. Some of the variation, especially in the reds, is undoubtedly 
due to washing, as the dye is not fast. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of Toda clothes is the em- 
broidery done by the Toda women. Most cloaks that are seen 
have a small amount of needlework on them. The best and most 
elaborately worked specimens however are worn by men and women 
of some importance and affluence, as well as at festive gatherings, 
including funerals, by all who are fortunate enough to possess them, 
and elaborate specimens are kept stored away by elderly people to 
be put on their bodies when they are dead. The most elaborate 
specimens of [torp] are now kept for this latter purpose. It must 
be noted that the [torp] ordinarily worn, that of machine-made 
cotton, has usually no embroidery on it, except sometimes a simple 
edging. 

The only technique used in the embroidery is that of darning 
and counting the threads of the woven material to form the patterns. 
The verb stem [o:tJ-] is used of the work; the product is [o:tjfoj] 
which (she) embroidered.” A few simple patterns are used as 
the basis of all the work. They may be divided into two main 
classes. The first is employed in the spaces between the broad woven 
stripes on the elaborate ends of the cloak and between the woven 
stripes on the ends of the [torp] . It will be seen from the drawings 
of these patterns and from the photographs of specimens that the 
side of the material on which the patterns are most clearly seen is 
taken by the Todas as the wrong side or reverse of the work, while 
the side with the loops of the thread made each time the direction 
of the darning is reversed is the right side or obverse. The thread 
used, called [ka:g], is a coarsely spun thread of 3 or 4 strands 
(obtained in the bazaar), usually dark-blue ([pu:^xa:g]), occa- 
sionally black ( [karjxa : g] " charcoal-thread ”) The heavy effect 
of the generous loops of this thread on the obverse seems to be the 
deciding factor in the choice of this as the right side. The patterns 
used in this class of work may be divided again into three sub- 
classes. The first is made up of the pattern called [mi :tu :fJxon] 
“ eyes ( [kon] ) on the peacock’s ( [mi :s] ) tail-feathers ( [tu rfj] ),” 
and its elaborations. Fig. 1 shows the pattern with the smallest 
number of central dots. These may be indefinitely multiplied, 
keeping always to the diamond shape; when the number of white 


* Occasionally some of the work is done in pale blue or in crimson thread; 
but this is due to foreign influence (see note 13). One cloak that I have 
seen is worked in a light bluish-gray, which contrasts effectively with the 
crimson and black of the woven stripes. 
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spaces counted from loops to loops perpendicularly through the 
center of the diamond reaches seven, the pattern is called [kopan] 
'•' butterfly.” The pattern is usually extended as in the figure, but 
frequently a line of the primary elements is made at right angles 
to the line of extension in the figure, and is used both on [pu :txuli] 
and [torp] inside of the woven stripes on the edges (see fig. 12). 

The second is the [modaB:rjfuxu:f] “mat-embroidery,” indefi- 
nitely extensible in one direction only (fig. 2). The interior lines 
of dots in this pattern vary considerably in number. 

The patterns of the other sub-class (figs. 3 and 4) are all made on 
the same principle, that of two zigzag rows of loops enclosing any 
number of corresponding zigzag lines. The stitches of the interior 
zigzags on the obverse side always extend over at least two of the 
threads of the woven material. On the reverse the stitches extend over 
one thread or more; in consequence, the obverse and reverse have 
a, quite different appearance. The patterns are differentiated on the 
basis of the number of horizontal white threads enclosed within each 
line of loops (between every two loops there is only one white thread) . 
If there is only one white thread, i. e. two loops (fig. 3), the pattern 
is called [anilfuxutr] “squirrel-embroidery ([puxu:r]),” through 
a fancied resemblance to the stripes on a squirrel’s back. That with 


a 


embroidery, 


or [8e:dajkifuxu:f] “two-grains of rice- 


embroidery.” Each white thread ( [nu : s] ) counted is called [ajkj] 
“grain of rice.” Those with three and four white threads are 
respectively [mu : dajkjfuxu : r] “ three-grains of rice-embroidery ” 


and [no:ngaJkjfuxu:f] 
with five threads is 


U 


four-grains 


;uxu 


Lce-embroidery.” That 

“ five-grains of rice- 


embroidery,” though instead of this name [mtuuidf uxu : r ] “ big 
( [mt] ) -which is ( [umd] -embroidery,” or [turn : rf uxu : r] “pair- 
embroidery,”® is more frequently used. Another pattern, called 


[poduaskfuxu 


not very often used, is shown in fig. 4a, and is 


unknown 


no reason. 

® [podiiask] is a species of snake witk spotted skin, whicli gives the 
embroidery pattern its name. This pattern is used only on garments meant 
for a dead person, and is said to prevent them from being taken from the 
spirit on its way to the world of the dead by [kosn], the messenger of 
Ie;n], the god who lives in the afterworld. I have been unable to find out 
any reason for [kosn]'s distaste for the [poduagk] pattern. 
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to be classed with those last described. It differs from them in that 

the interior zigzag lines are one thread wide and one thread apart, 

so that the reverse is almost identical in appearance with the obverse. 

All these patterns are indefinitely extensible in the one direction 
only. 

The manner in which the patterns are used and combined is seen 
in fig. 10. Between the two broad crimson stripes at the left side of 


photograph 


:uxu 


At each end of these strips and at the 


edges of the cloak three strips (called [odfuxnir] ^'^crosswise- 
embroidery ”) are worked at right angles to the woven and worked 
strips. The patterns used are [po:bfuxu:r] for the outside strips 
and [modffi:rjfuxu:f] for the strip between them. To the right 
of the second crimson stripe are three strips of embroidery, two of 
[modaerrjfuxuir] enclosing between them one of [porbfuxurr]. 
At the ends of these are three strips of [odfuxu:r], of the same 
patterns as the last described [odfuxu : r ] . Most embroidered cloaks, 
and [torp]’s also, show similar combinations of varying numbers of 
long strips of embroidery of various patterns. Sometimes a long 
strip is divided up into several sections of different pattern. The 
[odfuxu : r] may or may not be present. 

Two types of stitch, not included in either of the two main classes, 
are found on most garments. In the cloak in fig. 10, on either side 
of the black woven stripe is a line worked in whipping stitch. In 
the photograph the one to the right is visible ; the other is somewhat 
obscured by a row of work to the left of it called [otsfatjfoj] or 
[uuirkjfoj] J This is also to be seen at the lower edge of the cloak 


■P] 


It is primarily 


used in these places to prevent the unfinished ends of the material 
from ravelling, and is made by darning with a thread made of a 
strand of [ka ; g] and one of crimson thread. The remainder of the 
work on the cloak belongs to the second class of work, now to be 
described. 

The second main class of work is found between the ends and the 
first colored woven stripes of [pu:txulj] and [torp]. It is worked 
with single strands of [ka : g] and of crimson thread, and is much 


Tile former means that which seized the edge ( [ots ] ) The second 
is from the verb stem [iimrkj-] which denotes this kind of work; it means 
“which (she) worked in this way/^ 
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flatter and more delicate in character than the type of work last 
described. It, like the other, is done by darning and counting 
threads, but unlike the other, the darning is done along the length 
of the strip of pattern and not across it, so that there are no loops 
of thread at the edges of the strip and the pattern is alike on obverse 
and reverse. The strips of pattern run at right angles to the woven 
stripe, and usually extend from it to the very edge of the cloth. 
Again, the work falls into two types. In the first (figs. 6-8) threads 
of the woven material are drawn, and a number of threads is darned 
into the space left. So in the [kankotjxarj], one thread is drawn 
and two threads are worked in ; in the [tagas] “ chain,” two threads 
are drawn and four worked in so as to form three lines; in the 
[no rndyljxon] “four holes in the gate-posts of the pen” ([no:n-] 
“four,” [tylj] “gate-post of the pen,” [kon] “eye,” here “hole 
for the pen-bar ”), three threads are drawn and five worked in four 
lines (whence the name). There is also an [ydzOyljxon] “five 
holes in the gate-posts of the pen,” in which four threads are drawn 
and six worked in, the center line being made up of two threads. 
An edging is used called [muilOytjfoj],® in which one thread is 
drawn and two are worked in to form one continuous line; this is 
usually done in crimson, and may be used to edge e. g. a dark-blue 
[yd20y}jxon] -pattern or a pattern of [o :xofge:sj] (see fig. 9). Some- 
times the [ydzGylJxon] is made with the four center threads in 
dark-blue and the two outside threads of crimson. 

The second type of this work is the [oixofaersj],® in doing which 
no threads are drawn from the woven material before the colored 
threads are worked in. The thread used may be either dark-blue 
(or black) or crimson. The most usual pattern made in this way 
is shown as the first in fig. 9 ; there it is edged by the [muilGytJfoj]. 
On the [pu:txulj] where larger designs are desired a third row may 
be added to form a zigzag or the design may he doubled ; frequently 
one row only is worked on both sides of a design of the last group, 

8 Only the second element of the word is clear; it is from [tytj-] “to 
twine or make in loops.” The whole word is used also for the strips of 
cane twined around the thatch at the ends of the roof of the house or dairy. 

® The word means wall of pen ( [pse : sj] ) — which is not ( [o : xo-] ) The 
exact force of the word is not clear, hut probably something in the appear- 
ance of the gap made when threads are drawn in the other type of work 
reminds the Todas of the wall of a pen, and when threads are not drawn 
we have a non-existent pen-wall. 
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usually in the contrasting color. Sometimes this work is done in 
alternate threads of blue and crimson. In fact, combinations of the 
drawn-thread patterns and the possible varieties of [o:sofge:sJ] are 
infinite in number. It would be wearisome to give details of the 
patterns employed on the cloak in fig. 10, since all the stripes except 
those on the ends are done in slightly differing varieties of 
[o:xofe:sj]. The end stripes are each made up of five [tagas]. 


those on the ends are done in slightly differing varieties of 
[o:xofe:sj]. The end stripes are each made up of five [tagas], 
the center one being made to fill exactly the space between the woven 
crimson lines that run the length of the selvage.^® 

The [torp] that is photographed obverse and reverse in figs. 11 
and 12 is a particularly elegant and tasteful specimen of work more 
elaborate than usual. Details of the work between the woven stripes 
may be seen in figs. 13 and 14, and space need not be used to describe 
them. Details may be given for the patterns between the first woven 
stripe and the end of the cloth at the bottom of fig. 12. All these 
are done in black and crimson. Only the crimson will be men- 
tioned ; otherwise it is understood that the thread used is black. 
Between the left edge and the longitudinal woven stripe there are 
two [tagas], and inside the longitudinal woven stripe three [tagas]. 
Then a strip made up of one [no :ndyljxon], two [tagas] separated 
by crimson [o:xofae:sj] of five threads making a zigzag (see the 
second pattern in fig. 9), and one [no:ndyljxon]. Then a strip 
made up of two [no :ndylJxon], each edged on both sides by crimson 
[o :xof£e :sj] of two threads each, and separated by a [kankotjxarj]. 
Then a strip the same as the last but one, but with the crimson 
threads forming a herring-bone pattern. Then a strip made up of 
two [ydzGyljxon] whose outside threads are crimson, each edged on 
both sides by [orxofse :sj] of two threads each. Then a strip made 
up of an [o:xof£e:sj] of the herring-bone type, edged with crimson 
[mm}0ytjfo]], and with two [tagas] on either side. Then a strip 
made up of a similar but broader [o rxofse ;sj] with its herring-bones 


The only remaining element of decoration on the cloak photographed 
is the row of fringe ([kiiuxsj]). In this specimen the fringe is made of 
crimson threads each terminating in two or three cheap glass beads of vary- 
ing colors, silver, yellow, and green, and very fragile. This cloak, before I 
acquired it, was stored away and intended to be worn by a dead person ; 
hence the unpractical nature of the ornaments. On one cloak that I have 
seen, the fringe is continuous along the edge and is made of heavy white 
parcel cord. One may guess that fringe is not an essential part of the 
garment and is probably an innovation. 
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pointing in the opposite direction to those of the last, with the same 
crimson edging, and on either side a [no :ndylixon]. This is the 
center strip, and the rest of the strips repeat those already described 

in reverse order. We have here perfect sj 
true of the other end of the [torp], though the patterns there are 
entirely different from those just described. The combination of 
patterns between the woven stripes is one of considerable complexity, 
each of the six bars of embroidery having a different combination. 
In each of the bars there is a very close approximation to symmetry, 
what failure to achieve it there is being due to difficulty in dividing 
up a long space beforehand by counting the threads exactly. I am 
assured by Todas who have seen this [torp] in my possession that 
it is a specimen of more complexity than is usually seen, and that 
its fame has spread abroad and caused some rivalry among the 
women who are especially skilled in needlework. 

It has been said that the “ artistic side of life among the Todas 
is but little developed.” This statement is true in a comparative 
sense; we can recognize only three arts that have been developed 
at all. The art of song is the chief of these and absorbs to a large 
extent the energies and capabilities of many individuals of both 
sexes. Of material arts, a rather primitive pointillist ornamenta- 
tion of wooden articles is frequently seen ; but the material art par 
excellence is that of embroidery. It is practised by most of the 
women and preeminence in the art is recognized and gives a woman 
distinction.^^ We have seen that only one very simple technique is 
employed. The results obtained with this by the best workers are 
in the highest degree attractive. The more delicate type of patterns 


“ Rivers, 570. 

Both the garments photographed for this paper were embroidered by 
[sondari: dz], a woman of about 30 years of age. She is too young to be 
included in Rivers’ genealogies, but is to be fitted into table 63, as the 
daughter of [midzxiiui : r] (Rivers’ Midjkudr) of the [pi:to:l] and his 
wife [lco:sar]. While I cannot say with any certainty that she is the best 
embroiderer of the tribe, she ranks very high, and in addition is one of the 
best of the composers of songs, accepted as such by he male composers. Her 
intelligence is of a remarkably high level; her powers of speech have been 
fully recognized in the nickname [pakiljfu: f] “ lawyer-flower.” ( [pakilj] ) 
is the Toda adaptation of the Tamil [vok ; il] ; the i-quality of Tamil [1] 
described by J. R. Firth, Short Outline of Tamil pronunciation, p. xiv, in 
Arden, Progressive Grammar of Common Tamil, 4th ed., is reproduced by 
[j] in the Toda word; Toda [1] has not the i-quality of the Tamil.) 
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may easily be mistaken for a product of the weaver^s loom, and the 
heavier type has a boldness and character that are wholly admirable. 
These characteristics and the taste with which they are employed 
make Toda embroidery a product that will easily stand comparison 

with the best types of the more familiar work of the European 
peasant embroiderers.^® 


This has been fully recognized by the ladies of the Church of England 
Zenana Mission at Ootacamund (to whom, especially to Miss Stone, who 
has charge of the work to be mentioned, I am indebted for their mediation 
in the acquiring of the specimens described in this paper ) . Much embroid- 
ery is now done by the Toda women to be sold through the mission. Some 
of it is done in the old patterns and colors on khaddar, [torp] -sizes for 
small table-cloths, [pu: txulj] -sizes for curtains; a great deal more is done 
on cloths of white European-type material with small borders made up of 
simple Toda elements in other colors as well as the traditional ones. One 
or two new patterns and very slight modifications of the old ones have been 
introduced into this work and some of these patterns are now finding their 
way onto Toda garments. Other colors than the traditional ones also are 
introduced into Toda garments, especially the light blue mentioned in note 
4, as well as green. All these foreign elements have been neglected in the 
paper, though one pattern is of interest in that it has been named, viz. 
[pu:f] flower.” 


PEOHIBITIOIT OP IMPOST OF CERTAIN CHINESE 

BOOKS AND THE POLICY OF THE EDO 

GOVERNMENT 


Shio Sakanishi 

Library of Congress 

I 

When Tokugawa Ietasu (1543-1616) became Shogun 

in 1603, aware of the advantages in commercial gain and civiliza- 
tion, he adopted a policy of leniency toward Catholic Christianity. 
Nine years later in 1613, however, because of political intrigues 
and agitation of the missionaries and their arrogant attitude toward 
the high ofScials of the government, he issued a proclamation order- 
ing the complete extermination of Catholics. Their history during 
the succeeding years was marked by ever increasing persecution and 
martyrdom. Especially lemitsu (1604-1651) who became 

the third Shogun in 1633, devoted his energy toward the enforce- 
ment of the proclamation of 1613, and had such an organ of culture 
as the Jesuit mission press ^ which flourished in the latter half of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, destroyed. Even the severest meas- 
ures, however, were not sufficiently effective to stamp out the new 
faith, and another proclamation prohibiting the import of all West- 
ern and Chinese books that dealt with Christianity was issued in 
1630. This proclamation, known as the Edict of Kanei 
so named from the Imperial reign, is signiflcant, for, though 
politically Japan for nine more years adhered to the policy of an 
open door, culturally and intellectually she closed her door absolutely 
to foreign intercourse at this time. The purpose of this paper is to 
trace the course of the development of the Edict of Kanei, identify 
the books that were prohibited, and indicate the method of censor- 
ship between the years 1630 and 1730. 

^Eyo, Osamu. JVi/iow insats«-sW [History of Japanese printing] (Sekai 
insatsu tsu-shi. Vol. 1). Tokyo, 1930, pp. 207-228. See also: Satow, 
Ernest. “The Jesuit mission press in Japan,” Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, v. 27, part 2, Dec. 1889. 
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II 

The Edict of Kanei - prohibited first the import and circulation 
of thirty-two works by Matteo Eieci and other Europeans, and 
secondly all those books which aimed at the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. However, under the Edict, those that only described or 
mentioned manners and customs of Christendom were permitted 


entry. How, the second clause 




All those books whose purpose 


is to propagate Christianity ” is a general statement which requires 
no explanation. But what were the thirty-two works which were 
prohibited? Unfortunately no complete contemporary list of them 
has come down to us, and the various sources which scholars have 
used in the past show somewhat distressing discrepancies among 
them. The only dependable sources that we now possess are first, 


Koji Icoslio jff 




compiled by Kondo Morishige 






between the years 1800 and 1820 while he was custodian of books 
in the Shogun’s court. The second is a manuscript, Goseilcin gomen 


shoseki yakusho in the city library of Naga- 

saki. As the title indicates, it consists of three parts : first, a cata- 
logue of 32 titles which were prohibited between 1630-1686 and 
were not allowed entry even after 17’20; second, a catalogue of 18 
titles which were once prohibited, but which were permitted after 
1720; third, a description of each item in the first two parts. The 
manuscript bears the date “ the fourth month, 1841 ” and the 
name '^Togawa Harima-no-Kami,” Togawa, governor of Harima 
Province. I identify him as Togawa Yasukiyo (1787- 

1868) who was made the governor of Harima in 1816, and for 
some time was an officer of the Nagasaki Municipal Government. 
Whether the above mentioned two works were compiled inde- 
pendently or whether Togawa had access to Kondo’s work cannot 
now be determined. However, a careful comparison of these two 
works with others of similar nature such as the Samidare shd 

by Miura Yasusada (1725-1789) written 


around 1784, the Seisai Kosliin zakki bj Mukoyama 


Gendayu llj PC written in the early part of the 19th cen- 

tury, and the various catalogues of book dealers in Kyoto and 
Osaka, discloses that they are far more reliable than the rest, and 
that of the two, Togawa’s is the more trustworthy. 


^ Kond6, Morishige. 

1906j Book 74, p. 215. 


Koji kosho (Kondo Seisai zensho, -Vol. 3). 


Tokyo, 
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In the lists of both Kondh and Togawa, the title T'ien-hsueh 
clifu-lian stands at the top of a page, and half an inch lower follow 
the 32 titles of the books prohibited. Now the THen-lisneJi ch'u-han 
is a t/img shu or collection of reprints, which was translated in 
the latter half of the 16th century, and edited and published by the 
Eoinan Catholic missionaries in the 17th century. It is divided 
into two sections, the first religious and miscellaneous, the second 
scientific. At first glance, the 32 titles appear to be the contents 
of the ts'u7ig sJiu, and some have fallen into this error of confusion, 
but as a matter of fact only 20 ® belong to this series while the 
other 12 are independent works. For the sake of convenience I 
have arranged the list in two groups : 


A. T‘ien-Usueh ch*u~lian 


2 


3. 

4. 


9, 



1, Hsi-hmeh fan 





R . [On European Science] edited by Jules 


Aleni and translated by his Chinese colleague. T‘ang Ta-clh‘m- 
am pei 





[The Ten Paradoxes] by Matteo 


Eicci, and consists of a record of ten dialogues. Hsi-ch‘in 

[On Western Music] by the same author 




ch^u4 
in the supplement. 
Chiao-yu lun 
Erh-shih-^ou yeii 


[Essay on Eriendship] by Ricci. 




[Twenty-five Precepts] by Ricci. 


.X I jjL, pq “ j. - 

Under twenty-five headings, the principles of Christian doctrine 





[True Meaning of Lord of Heaven] 


are discussed. 

5. THen~chu shih-i 

by Ricci, 

6. Pien~hsileh i-tu [Defence of Christianity] by Ricci. 

A comparative study of Buddhism and Christianity. 

7. GhH~k‘o [Seven Victories] over the Seven Deadly Sins. 

The author is Diego de Pantoja. 

8. Ling-yen li-kou 




fzj. [A Treatise on Soul] by Francis 
Sambiasi and edited by Hsii Kuang-ch'i He explains 

the soul or anima under four heads: Substance, Capabilities, 
Dignity, and Excellence. 

Ghih-fang wai-chi [A Concise Geography of the 

World.] The nucleus of the work was written by Pantoja as 
an accompaniment to the map of the world brought to China 
by Ricci. After Pantoja’s death Jules Aleni completed it. The 
frontispiece reproduces Ricci’s map of the world. 


10. T‘ai-hsi shui-fa 


u: 


by Sabbatinus de Ursis. 



[Hydraulic Machines of the West] 


® In the Chinese sources the last two titles, Ts'e-liang fa-i and Ts'Hiang 
fa-i i-fung, are counted as one, making the total 19. 
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11. Hun-lcai funp-hsien fu^shuo y 




12 


13. 


[The Develop- 


ment of the Celestial Sphere] edited by Li Chih-tsao 
Chi-Jio yUan-p&n [Principles of Geometry] trans- 

lated by Eicci and Hsix Kuang-chi. 

Piao-tii shuo [Science of Numbers! by Sabbatinus de 


14. 


\ao-tu shuo [Science of Numbers] by Sabbatinus de 

Ursis. 

ien-wen liieh 3c F4 ■ [An Outline of Astronomy] by Em- 
manuel Diaz and Li Chih-stao. It is a concise description of 
the Ptolemaic astronomy and narrates the recent discovery of 
the telescope and Galileo^s observations. 


15. Ghien p^ing i-shuo 


[An Explanation of the Celestial 


Globe] by Sabbatinus de Ursis. 
16. Pung-wen sitan-chih t‘ung-p‘ien 


16. Pung-weu siian-cMli fung-p‘ien 

arithmetic] by Eicci and Li Chih-tsao. 

17. YiXan-jung chiao-i 





[Practical 



by the above authors. 


[A Short Treatise on Geometry] 


18. 




[A Treatise on the Theory of Eectangle- 


triangle] by Eicci and Hsii Kuang-chi. 


19. Ts^i-liang fa-i 

urements] by Ricci, 

20. Ts‘e4iang fa-i i- thing 




[The Theory of Astronomical Meas- 


[An Analogy between 


£|PJ* 


the Old and New Theories of Astronomical Measurements] by 
Eicci and Hsii Kuang-chi.^ 


B. Independent Works: 

21. W an-ivu chen-yUan 

Jules Aleni. 

22. San-shan lun hsiieh-chi 


[True Origin of All Things] by 


[Doctrines of Three 




Mountaixis] by Jules Aleni. This is an essay on Christian 


philosophy. 

23. T^ang Ghing-chiao pei 

ment.] “ 

24. Ti-tsui cheng-chi 


£ 


. [The T'ang Nestorian Monu- 
[Cleansing of sins] by Jules 


Aleni. 


25. 

26. 


[Ten Consolations] by Alphonse Vagnoni. 
) cJiieh-liieh Bgp- Outline of Christiai 


trine] by Alphonse Vagnoni. 


27. 





[Missa] by Jules Aleni. 


* Both the Samidare-sho and Seisai Koshin zahki omit this title from 
their lists, but the reason seems that it was considered to be a supplement 


to No. 19. 

® Kiyozo Nakamura in the Edo haJcufu no kinsho seisaku suggests that 
it is not Ricci’s work, but that of Emmanuel Diaz, the correct title of which 
is ra 7 ig Chmg-cMao pei sung-cheng cWiian See; 

BUrin, v. 11, no. 2, April, 1926, p. 13. 
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30. 

31. 

32. 


[Refutation of Buddhistic Misconception of 


ti-i p%en ^ 

the Transmigration of Soul] hy Emmanuel Diaz. 





Sheng-chi pai yen 
Theresa] by J. Eho. 
Ti-pHfig i chi 




[One Hundred Teachings of Saint 



g. This work is not listed in the Ssu-k^u 


ch^Han-shu i'sung-mu or other catalogues I have searched. 

. [Aesop’s Fables] translated by P. Trigault. 


[Lord of Heaven. Second 



uang-i^'^ 
THen-chu hsu-p‘ie7t 
series.] 





Since some of the books listed are not available, the translation 
of the titles in some cases is approximate rather than exact. 
N'evertheless, we find that out of twenty titles in the T'ien-lisiieh 
ch^u-lian, only seven are on Christianity; the remaining thirteen 
are scientific works on such subjects as mathematics, astronomy, 
and geography. The twelve books of the second group are either 
doctrinal or Christian apologia. The purpose of the Edict of 
Kanei was toi wipe out the new religion, but not to exclude the 
culture of the West. However, because of the fear and hatred of 
Matteo Eicci and other missionaries by the officials and also the 
fact that the teaching of science was often made a cloak for Chris- 
tian proselytising, the government made little distinction between 
the purely evangelical and scientific works. 

The policy of Kanei was maintained for thirty-five years, and 
in the meantime there seems to have been no attempt to enlarge 

according to Kondb,® 
when the T'ien-wen liieli by Emmanuel Diaz was brought over in 
1639, it was permitted entry. Whether this was only an incident 
or a continued practice, no record remains, but since the Edict 
stated that all the Chinese books that dealt only with manners and 
customs of Christendom were to be allowed, it was not at all strange 
that an outline of astronomy with a short introduction extolling 
Christianity should be released from the ban. 


the list of prohibited books. On the contrary. 



In 1685 when a Chinese trading vessel No. 15 came to Nagasaki, 
there was on it among other books, the JSuan yu ch'timi 
written by E. Furtado and translated into Chinese by Li Chih-tsao. 
A seemingly innocent treatise on Aristotle’s De coelo et mundo 





^ Koji koshOf Book 74, p. 216. 
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had safely passed the hand of an inspector and was auctioned off 
to a dealer, but soon after Mukai Gensei (1653-1727), a 

scholar and keeper of the Confucian shrine in Nagasaki which was 
founded by his father, Mukai Gensho (1609-1677), 

discovered that the true purpose of the book was the teaching of 
Christianity. The book was at once seized and burnt. The captain 
of the vessel lost his permit to visit Japan again, and all the 
remaining cargo was shipped back to China. 

This was the important turning point in the policy of the 

government. Henceforth very strict enforcement of the Edict of 

Kanei was ordered, and Gensei received high commendation for his 

keenness and was made the chief inspector of books, which was to 

be an hereditary office. He proved to be an assiduous officer and 

prohibited all the books that made mention of even such terms as 

Ricci,’’ and “ Nes- 

torian Christianity,” not to mention books which might have a 


Western 


£C 


W estern 


of the Christian countries. Between the years 1685-1712, the 
following 16 works were burnt ; 


1. E'mn 


3. 






2. Fu-chien T‘ung chih fg 







itkit 


4. T'ien ching huo wen hou-chi 










5. Ti ching cliing-ivn h 

6. Ilsi-fang chliian-chi 

7. 8an-ts"ai fa-pi 

8. Y uan-hsiieh chi 

9. Hsi-hu chih wa 

10. Ch'an-chen i-chih 

11. T'an-yu hsia-ho chi g 

12. Fan ch‘eng lun 
Minq-chia shih Tcuan 














13. Ming-chia shih 

14. T‘an hsueh clu 

15. Tseng-ting hiuing-yu chi 






16. Chien-hu chi 



mm. 
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Between 1713-1720, the following 19 titles were either burnt or 
destroyed : 






1. T'ung-chien Ming-shi di ixan-tsai j 

2. Ting-li c¥eng-an 

3. Hsin li 

4. Pen-ch'ao ts‘e-li lei-p'ien 

5. Shan-hai chinci Icuang-ch 

6. H sing -I 

7. Yu-lmh 

8. Hsi-hu 

9. Su-cJion 
10. Tan-fu- 
ll. Jen-ho-, 





11 :^ 4 ’ 







■hi 



f: W 

j'H if it' • 





12. GhHung-shan-Jisien chili 



13. Chin-\ 

« 

14. H sin-hsian g -hsien chih 

15. Ohu-lo-hsien chih I 

16. Nan-c 

17. I-yao 

18. Ming- 

19. Yen-n 


iPS S ^ 




>Ci'* 









0JJ»* 








Besides the above mentioned works, Li-chu shih p'ien 
is given in the Seisai Koshin zalclci and Tolcugawa jidai shoselci ho 







, but it is of somewhat doubtful origin, and I do 


not wish to include it here. There are also a few other titles which 
are given in the catalogues of book-dealers of Edo and Osaka as 
prohibited works. In any case, we are reasonably certain that 
between 1685-1720, 35 to 36 new titles were prohibited, and when 
the 32 titles of Kanei are added, the total number is either 67 or 68. 

It is curious to note that more than one-third of the books thus 
prohibited in this period belong to the class known as the Gazetteers 
or the local histories of China. The reason was that they often 
mention Christian monuments, missions, or missionaries in their 
texts. In short after the episode of 1685, the attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward Chinese books was fanatical and we are often 
unable to understand its motives. 


of 
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Shogun 


Tokugawa 


IV 

Yoshimune 





certain Igai , who was a pupil of Shibukawa Shunkai fit 




^ (1684-1751), who 
came to office in 1716, was an enlightened lover of learning. He 
was interested especially in the study of astronomy and the calendar 
system, and with Takebe Katahiro (1664-1739) an 

official scholar of the government, studied not only the Chinese and 
Japanese but also the Dutch calendar system. Being in doubt as 
to the accuracy of the Japanese system, Yoshimune questioned a 

m 

(1639-1715), the astronomer of the government, but to no avail. 
Yoshimune again consulted Takebe, who also was unable to make 
any satisfactory reply to his lord’s problem, but he recommended 
his pupil, Nakane Genkei (1662-1733). Yoshimune was 

pleased with Genkei and ordered him to translate the Li-suan ch'uan- 
shu which was compiled by Mei Wen-ting (1633- 

from the Dutch original in 1701. Upon its completion, 
Genkei told the Shogun that this book on the method of calculating 
the calendar was only an abridged translation from a Western 
treatise, and that unless the original could be secured, some of the 
more difficult problems could not be clarified. At once an order 
was given to the Magistrate of Nagasaki, and in due course there 
arrived the original of the Li-suan ch‘uan-sliu, in Chinese transla- 
tion Hsi-yang li-fa [Western Calendric System], which 

had been prohibited because of its title Western,” and it was 
translated by Genkei. It is said that once in the course of an 
interview, Genkei said to the Shogun: “In Japan because of the 
prohibition of Christianity, any book that may have a few words 


1721) 


on Catholicism or Matthew Ricci is burnt in Nagasaki. We have, 
therefore, scarcely any book on the study of the calendar. Should 
you truly wish to have this branch of science studied, I beg of you 
first to lift the ban on foreign books.” ’’ 

Therefore we are not presuming too much if we consider that 
the Edict of Kyoho (1720) by which the ban on scientific books 
was lifted, issued from Yoshimune’s love of learning and Genkei’s 
earnest plea for the cause of science. It reads : “ Henceforth any 
book that deals only with manners and customs of Christendom and 


Yutokliin go-jUcki furoku ["Records of Yutokuin. Supplement], v. 15 
(Kokushi taikei: rev. and enlar. ed. v, 46), p. 292. 
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does not aim to teach the religion can be imported and sold freely 
in this country.” ® In spirit this is a mere reversion to the Edict 
of Kanei, but in practice it was a tremendous improvement. During 
this year, out of the sixty-eight titles prohibited, the following 
nineteen were permitted : 



ximong the sixty-eight titles of the forbidden books, in addition 
to the above mentioned nineteen, there are twentv-two others which 
have nothing to do with Christianity. Whether there had been 
some specific reason for not lifting the ban from them, is not known. 
Of the nineteen, T'ien-wen liieh was prohibited again in 1830 on 
the ground that it had been forbidden before. Kondo remarks 
that Cliieti p^ing i-shuo and Piao-tu shuo as well as a few others 
were prohibited for the same reason.® Perhaps this is another proof 
of the bigoted attitude of some of the government officials. Prom 
1720, however, the policy of leniency helped much toward the 
development of medical and other scientific studies. 


® E6ji Jcosho, Book 74, p. 216. 


“ Ibid., p. 217. 
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It is interesting to note that the Edo government spared no effort 
to publish and enforce any act of prohibition^ but when once an act 
was suspended or lifted, the officials made no particular effort to 
make the fact known to the people. For this reason, although 
prohibited books were carefully recorded, those which were released 
later were known only to the officers who were directly connected 
with the censorship, and the public knew little about them. 

V 

In regard to the method of censorship of books, Nagasaki was 
the only port that had any direct contact with foreign countries, 
and the system of organized censorship began only in 1685 when 
Mukai Gensei found the true purpose of the Euan yu ch'iian to be 
the teaching of Christianity. Previous to this date, learned priests 
or Confucian scholars of the city inspected them. After Gensei 
w'as appointed an inspector of books, he had four assistants, three 
recorders and one menial. 

When Chinese books were brought to Nagasaki, they were first 
handed over to the inspector of the ports who recorded the number 
of packages and transferred the books to the office of the inspector 
of books. After they were counted again, the content of each was 
carefully examined and a catalogue made with a general description 
of the nature of the contents and other useful information which 
was to be sent to the Edo government. Now in the Shogunate the 
custodian of books checked and ordered what they wished to have 
from this catalogue. After their order was filled, all the remaining 
books were auctioned off to the dealers. Of course prohibited books 
were confiscated, or destroyed either partially or entirely, or shipped 
back. 

The responsibility of the inspector of books, as Arai Hakuseki 

(1657-1726) in his Kotto zatsudan points 

out, was a serious one. Writing about 1715, he states: "Even 
today there is an officer in Nagasaki called the inspector of books 
who examines every book imported and attaches the following state- 
ment,—^ This book has nothing to do with the teaching of Jesus 
or his religion. In case it is adjudged differently, I am willing to 
be punished by the gods of the country.’ This is followed by his 
signature.” 
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The duty of an inspector did not end here^ for he was also held 
responsible for any defect in the book. Chinese books are made up 
of many small volumes, and sometimes certain volumes were found 
to be either missing or duplicated. The same thing might happen 
to pages, or there might be some defect in binding or printing. The 
inspector’s catalogue had to indicate such matters in detail. For 
suppose the government bought a book and found it to be defective. 
The inspector had to write to Edo every time asking the government 
whether he should tender his resignation. Under such a system, 
it was no wonder that the process of inspection took so much time, 
and sometimes a ship-load of books was retained in Nagasaki for 

three years or more. 

As to the offender against the prohibition law, when the offence 
was unintentional, he was released with slight punishment, but when 
it was due to carelessness or intentional, both the captain and the 
consigner lost their permits to visit Japan again and the cargo was 
shipped back, as was the case in 1685. In 1695 when the THen 


cliing ching-wu lueli 1?? 1ft 


10 


met this fate, until the case 
hin were confined and could 


not even communicate with other Chinese vessels in the port; the 
merchants of the city could not supply their needs; the gifts they 
had presented to a Chinese temple in Nagasaki were ordered to be 
put away temporarily. 

Censored books were usually burnt or certain objectionable pas- 
sages struck out or pages torn out, and shipped back or sold in 


Japan. The Samidare-slid states: 


CC 


If it was only description of 


This is a topographical history of Peking, The Samidare-sho quotes 
a memorandum by Iwanaga Gento Katayama Genshd 

)t ill TCjE’ third month, 1695 : “ The THen ching 

ching-wu liieh. 28 books in 8 volumes. The volumes 4 and 5 mention 
Catholic churches and the burial ground of Matteo Ricci. Of the first there 
are descriptions of the interior of the churches, images of Jesus, life and 
death of Jesus, and a few architectural details. Of Matteo Ricci it gives 
an account of his journey to China, how the Lord inspired him to preach 
the gospel, and his death and burial. The purpose of the book, however, 
is to describe the manners and customs as well as physical characteristics 
of the locality, and not to teach the new religion or persuade people to 
become converts. The author is only struck by the virtuous life of this 
Westerner. Therefore, this memorandum is prepared to inform and ask 
vour direction on this matter.” 
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manners or customs of Christendom, it was struck out, but if it 
was doctrinal, it was burnt.” Judging from various records, how- 
ever, I believe this was a general principle, while in practice there 
was no such uniformity of treatment. For example in 1702 Ming- 
chia shih huan was mutilated and shipped back, but nine 




years later it was burnt. The Fu-chien fung-chih > 

which only mentions Catholics in the province, was burnt in 1686, 
but was released from the ban in 1726. 

As far as I can discover there is no instance in the records of 
any attempt to smuggle in prohibited books, but in the collection 
of laws and ordinances called the Wahan hibun 




dated 

1726 ^^ there is the following passage: “Since there have been 
numerous intrigues by the Catholics, and since they propagate their 
teachings and spread their menace, should they attempt to import 
secretly any books and objects relating to the said religion and be 
discovered, the persons concerned shall meet heavy penalty accord- 
ing to the laws of the country, and their ships as well as the entire 
cargo shall be confiscated. Moreover, any one who reports such a 
case shall be liberally rewarded.” 

V 

In spite of such rigid laws and zealous enforcement, we find a 
few instances of prohibited books circulating among scholars. In 
the Kyoho era (1716-1736), soon after the government tightened 
its policy of 1685, one Tsuda retainer of the Tokugawa clan 

in Owari Province, obtained by chance a copy of the Ch'i-jen shih 


p‘ien t by Matteo Ricci, included in the list of prohibited 

books of 1630. Since he could not make anything of it, he showed 


it to Ogyu Sorai 



(1666-1728), the most distinguished 


Confucian scholar of the time. Sorai was delighted to find some- 
thing about Christianity, and not only had it copied but also 
appended a postscript. It reads : “ The prohibition of Christianity 
becomes stricter yearly. Since no book on it is allowed, no one 
knows about its teaching. It is said that under peaceful disguise 
it hides venom. It may or may not be true. To leave people so 
ignorant of any matter, is the fault of the officials.” A few 


The author Matsumiya Toshiyori (1686-1780), a Confucian 

scholar, held a minor post in Nagasaki once, and the present manuscript 
was compiled at that time from the records of the city office. 

Quoted by Nakamura, Kiyozo, in his “ Edo bakufu no kinsho seisaku . . . ” 
Part 2, Shirin, v. 11, no. 3, July, 1926, p. 426. 
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years later, Sorai writes again : “ Since all the books on Christianity 
are forbidden, there is no way of knowing what it is like. Still 
there are many followers. If the Buddhist monks, Shinto priests, 
and Confucian scholars denounced its teaching, no one would be 
willing to follow it. Therefore, I wish the government would let 
the scholars see those books that are in their store-houses and let 
them judge whether it is a harmful religion or not.” I quote 
these passages as evidence of an intelligent criticism of the policy 
of the government. 

On the other hand, Arai Hakuseki, who was a kind of official 
moralist to the Shogunate, thoroughly approved of the policy. He 
writes : “ Discussing the fall of the Ming dynasty, a Chinese 
scholar named the Christian teaching as one of the important 
factors contributing to it. A very strict proscription of Christianity 
in our country, then, is not at all our being over cautious. Its enact- 
ment, conceived by the far-sighted officials, was extremely timely. 
To try to offset evil influences of one barbarian with another may, 
depending on the time and situation, be a good policy.^® There is, 
nevertheless, a serious danger of driving wolves out with the aid of 
tigers . 


« 16 


Coming back to the instances of prohibited books circulating, 
Hakuseki writes in his Kotto zatsudan: “The Ohih-fang wai-chi 

by Eicci circulates extensively in manuscript. So do the 
T‘ung-iven suan-chih fung-pHen Kou-hu i 

and Ts'e-liang fa-i as well as a few others among those 

who study mathematics, but since they are prohibited, they are 



Seidan Book 4, Leaf 58. 

Shu Chih-yii (1600-1C82) was a Ming official, and repeatedly 

declined invitations to accept high positions under the Manchus until his 
loyalty was questioned, and he was forced to flee to Japan in 1645. He 
served Prince Tokugawa Mitsukuni ^)|J (1628-1700) as his teacher 

and advisor. 

The J apanese had seen the J esuits intriguing to have the Spaniards 
expelled, the Spaniards pressing for the exclusion of the Dutch, and the 
Dutch the Portuguese. They also witnessed bitter quarrels between Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans. The missionaries hoped that the Edo government 
might be overthrown and replaced by a party favorable to Christianity, 
which might well prove to be forerunners of political aggression. The high 
authorities felt that here was a real danger. 

Seiy6 hibun Arai Hakuseki zenshu, v. 4, p. 790-91. 
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icBaSSM (1^65-1824) in his 


kept in absolute secret.” Ota Kinjo 
Goso manpUsu sliui quotes a passage from the 

Ilsi-hsiieh fan Bunshiro Shikada of Osaka has a copy 


of the Piao-iu shuo 




VI 

To sum up briefly, the Edict of Kanei in 1630 forced Japan to 
close her door to cultural and intellectual contact with the rest of 
the world. The proclamation of Teikyo in 1685 still further isolated 
her. A quarter of a century later, however, Yoshimune’s love of 
learning caused the government to adopt a more lenient policy 
toward scientiflc works, a policy which was maintained till the latter 
half of the 19th century. Looking back we see that the prohibition 
of the importation of foreign books hindered to some extent the 
development of Japanese science, but perhaps for two centuries it 
gave to Japan an opportunity for concentration on, and formulation 

of, her own culture. 


Written probably the year of his death. 



DEAVIDIAE" NOTES 
Edwin H. Tuttle 

Washington, D. C. 


Reviewing BloclTs Indo-aryen, Turner says {BSOS 8. 210) : 

It seems unnecessary to follow A. Pillai and L. V. E. Iyer against 
Caldwell and Gundert and to assume that the final -am of Tamil 
and Telugu nouns is borrowed from Skt. neuter nom. acc. -am” 

In Arden’s Grammar (§ 738) we read that the noun-ending 
-m{u) has the variants -mmu and -mlu in early Telugu. The 
development of m from mh is normal in Telugu (Dravidian 
Developments § 28). Evidently -m < -m.u < -mmu < -mlu is not 
derived from Aryan -m. 

In Vinson’s Manuel (§ 22) we read that the noun-ending -am 
might interchange with -an in early Tamil. One of the examples 
given is maran = niaram (tree). 

In Kittel’s Grammar (§ 109) we read that the noun-ending -am 
may become -an before a vowel in early Kanara, and that the 
corresponding accusative-ending may be -anam. One of the exam- 
ples given is maran == maram (tree), with the accusative maraiiam. 

Telugu has mdnu mrdnu (tree). According to Winfield, Kui 

has mrahnu (tree) with the plural mrahlca. These forms show 

that the n of Kanara-Tamil maran is older than the separation of 

the Dravidian tongues. The h of Kui mrahnu shows that the 

ending of Kanara-Tamil maran cannot have come from Sanskrit 
-am. 

The Kui form mrahlca shows that the -nu of mrahnu belongs to 

the singular alone. It is true that Tamil maram has the plural 

maraylcal ; but that shows merely that the singular-value of the 

ending -am < -an was forgotten in Tamil— just as the singular-value 

of tiempos < tempus is forgotten in modern Spanish, which has 
constructed a new singular tiempo. 

Corresponding to Brahui urd (house), in Gondi we find gen. 
rota, dat.-acc. rotun, loc. rote, pi. rohlc. The form ron is an old 
locaMve, with the value of -n forgotten ; there is a locative-ending 
-no in Malto, -nu in Kurukh, -nu in Telugu. It seems likely that 
the -nu of Telugu mrdnu and Kui mrahnu is likewise a forgotten 
locative-ending, and that the early Dravidian form of the word was 
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*marah. Assimilation is seen in Kurukh-Malto ma7i * marah ; 
cp. Telngu mumu for *iru7nlu == Tamil irmnpu (iron). In Kanara- 
Tamil the ending -71 may have spread from 77iaran to countless 
other words because it Avas found to be a convenient singular-ending. 

Apparently the Kanara-Tamil noun-ending -m came from a 
locative-ending -n or -7iu, and has nothing to do with Aryan -m. 


In Bloch’s hido-aryen we read (p. 58) : “ enfin il y a dans les 
langues modernes une grande serie de mots de grande extension 


debutant par une occlusion cerebrale 


ici le dravidien qui n’a 


presque pas de cerebrales initiales ne pent etre mis en cause.” 
Initial reverted linguals are found in Brahui, Gondi, Kui, Kurukh, 
MaltOj Kanara, Telugu^ Tulu; and as a result of synthesis (tho not 
in isolated native words) in Kelan and Tamil. Bloch’s statement 
would be nearly true if it were restricted to Kelan and Tamil; but 
as it stands it is highly unreasonable. What does “ presque pas ” 
mean ? Evidently Dravidian can be “ mis en cause ” as an 
explanation of the Aryan development. 

In the BSOS 8. 751-62 Schrader undertakes to compare Dravidian 
with Finnic. He shows that he does not understand Dravidian 
fonology. 

Schrader tells us that Kanara Ticmu, dnu, Tamil jdTi, nan, Telugu 
nmu, mu, are all from nan (I), a form ‘'preserved” in Kelan 
alone. He wants us to believe that the n of nan is represented by 
the initial n of nCinu, 7idn, 7imu. This is wrong, because he says 
nothing of the well known history of the forms given. Kanara d7iu 
is the older form ; modern 7id7iu has taken n from the plural ndvu. 
Tamil jdn is the older form; modern nm has taken 71 from the 
plural nd7n. Telugu mu is the older form ; modern nenu has taken 
71 from the lost plural *ncim represented by Tnmiamu. 

With regard to nasals, there is no evidence that the n of 7~idn is 
ancient. Considered as a palatal, the n may be compared with the 
j of Tamil jdn. But Dravidian j (consonant-i) is not a very 
ancient sound. Medial ; is a hiatus-filler or comes from the occlu- 
sive c ; initial j is found before d, and jd is regularly derived from 
an older lengthened e. Positive evidence that we should assume 
jd < e, not e < jd, is found in Brahui ha- < *he- = Kurukh-Malto 
he- (die), implying *he or *ge as the root of G6ndi-Kui sd- < *ca- 
< *hid- < *hie-, Telugu cd- < *hid- < *hie-, Kanara sd- < *cd- < "^'hid- 
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< *'kie-, Tamil ce- < */ae- and cd- ■< *Md- <( *Tcie-. The basis of 
Brahui i, Kurukh-Malto en, G5ndi and < *men, Kui dnu, Telngu 
enu, Kanara dnu, Tamil jdti and -en, is evidently en, a lengthened 
form of the en found or implied as the basis of all forms of 
Dravidian “ me ’’ and “ my.” 

Schrader ignores an important point: most of the Kelan pro- 
nouns show developments plainly less conservative than those of its 
nearest relative, Tamil (Dravidian Developments §54). Kelan 
ndn represents *jdn < -‘'ew, with extension of nasality similar to that 
of Spanish manclia < macula and Galician mina <( mia < mea. 

When Schrader takes ndn to prove that Telugu ndlilce may be 
related to Hungarian nyelv (tongue), he is building without any 
foundation. And when he compares Tamil ndvu with nyelv, he 
does not understand what he is doing. The v of ndvu is simply a 
hiatus-filler : ndv- < nd < ndlc- < *ndl]c < *ndlak. Furthermore the n 
of ndlilce and ndvu is probably not radical ; it and the t of Kurukh 
tatxd seem to be prefixes (BS08 8. 815). 

If Finnic is to be compared with Dravidian, we should compare 
the oldest forms, not later derivatives. Schrader compares Tamil 
navir (hair) with Finnish nava (moss). But navir is derived from 
majir thru *mair and *mavir. 

When Schrader gives Gondi topic and tor da [ !] as meaning 

“ mouth,” he is not altogether correct. Gondi topic means 

mouths ” and tordd means " of the mouth.” 

• « 

to toddi, with d changed to r before a consonant. Schrader gives 
the r-forms because he wanted something looking like Malto toro 


c: 


These forms belong 


and Finnish tursa. Malto toro is cognate with Telugu noru, from 
a basic '"or or *dr. The t of toro is a prefix, added from a preceding 
demonstrative or from Kolarian to. 

In various Indie tongues we find a tendency to blend or com- 
pound two words into one. In § 170 of Bloch’s Formation de la 
langue maratlie we read ; “ gadhdd est derive regulierement de skr. 
gardabha- et est independant de gddhav.” This is a mistake. The 
regular derivative of gardabha is gddhav, gadhdd was formed by 
blending with ghodd (horse). Likewise Gujarati gadhdclo (ass) 
was formed by blending with the word ghodo (horse). Malto has 
gadagopo (ass) beside gopo (horse). In Brahui we find bdmus 
(nose) corresponding to bd (mouth) and Malto niuso (nose). In 

s 

Gondi we find mussor (nose) corresponding to Malto muso and a 
lost Gondi word *(s)or cognate with Telugu noru and Malto toro 




(mouth). Schrader is wrong in assuming that Kurukh xeJcJcJia 
(hand) developt simply from Icai thru *lcejie with Iclch < gg < jj. 
The word is evidently a compound ; the second portion alone corre- 
sponds to Tamil Jcai (hand), while the first portion represents 
Kurukh (foot), 

Schrader compares Finnish luu (bone) with Tamil elumpu and 
Kanara elu. A Tamil variant is enpu: one form represents '^elamp 
<; *eln.ap, the other *ennap <( *elnap. The basis *elnap is probably 
a compound like Brahui bdnius. Kanara elu is a reduction of eluvu, 
which has the variants elubu and elabu; all of these forms have lost 
a nasal and correspond to Tamil elumpu. The form that should be 
compared with Finnish luu is therefore *el. 

Schrader gives as a “ couple of equations ” some words meaning 
“ small ” : Tamil ciRu = Hungarian csiri and Kanara Jcittu = H. 
Mcsiny (Icitsin). This cannot stand. Tamil ciRu has a variant 
given in dictionaries as ciRRu (really ciRPi., used before vowels). 
Kanara has IciRu with the variant given in dictionaries as Icitiu 
(really Icitt, used before vowels). Tamil ciRR represents '^'ldRR\ 
cp. cevi = Kanara Icivi (ear). Kanara hitt represents -’‘kiRR; cp. 
mattu = Tamil maRRu (again). The “couple” is thus a single 
word on the Dravidian side. And Hungarian kicsiny is a loan-word 
from Turkish {Mem. Soc. finno-ougrienne 30. 96). An older form 
of ciRu is apparently represented in Sanskrit Icsudra. 

Bloch gives Marathi dava, (left) and Turner gives Kepali debre, 
debre (left) without any Sanskrit basis. These words came from 
Dravidian : cp. Tamil itam, Kanara eda, Telugu edama and ddpali. 
Kurukh debbd is perhaps from Aryan; likewise Kui deba, debe: 
cp. Hindi debrd. 


I have pointed out the probable Burushaski source of Brahui 


hum (horse) : JAOS 56.355. 


Another Burushaski word repre- 


sented in Dravidian is baiju (salt), beside Brahui be (plural belc), 
Kurukh belc, Malto beku. The Kurukh-Malto k is a forgotten 

plural-ending. 


Gondi regularly has medially and finally r for older r and r for 
older R (voiceless r). An apparent exception is to be seen in midr 


masir (daughter) 


Kui mrau < *mirau < *miaru < * masir. 


The Gondi r came from marrl ■( *m.ari < *maRl <( *marsis (son) 
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= Kanara maRi. The r of Bralmi masir (daughter) came from Ir 
(sister). 

In the SitzungslericMe of the Bavarian Academy for 1897 
Geiger discusses the language of the Rodiyas of Ceylon, and lists 
a number of words belonging to dem fremden Sprachelement ’’ 
(p. 25). Among these are ludda (ox), peldva (turtle), paldnuva 
(elefant), hurubu (salt), ilajd (snake), rahota (leaf), nildtu 
(water), ndduva (knife). Geiger says that Oppert assured him 
these words were not Dravidian. I disagree; cp. Tamil erutu (ox), 
uRuppatalchi (turtle), pal (tooth), dnai (elefant), uvarppu (salt- 
ness), am (snake), ilai (leaf), mr (water), and Kanara ndt- 
(pierce). Another Dravidian-like word is p§lla = Kiirukh pelld 
(female). The ending of rahota looks like Aryan pattra. 

I have a few more remarks on Bray’s vocabulary (cp. JAOS 56. 
350). 

malum (father-in-law): no et. Sanskrit mdtula (uncle), thru 
Prakrit '‘'mdula? Ending from ilum (brother). 
mux (waist) : no et. Tamil molchul (navel). 
narr- (flee) : Telugu uruh-. No; perhaps Malto ner (snake). 
-gg (way, direction) ; Tamil -glcu. Add Kanara -hapge, -liage, 
-lie-qge, -hige, Kui -he-rjgi, -liipge, -M-rjgi (way, manner). Basis 
*liarjh or *hi7]lc, with ancient h kept as in Kui mraknu. 

pdgun (thick) : Tamil panai. Perhaps Aryan *hh7]ghu = San- 
skrit hahu, Latin pinguis, reduced to *hr)gu in early Dravidian. 
puzza (hair) : Persian pas. Rather Persian hu.s (mane). 
sic (meat) : Tamil tic. No; Tamil u. 

taf- (bind, build): Kanara tag- (suit), tagal- (touch). No; 
perhaps Kanara teppa (raft). 



BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


H. De GenouUlac on “ Lagash ” and “ Gixsa ” 

Lagash and Girsu were practically unknown before M. de Sarzec 
excavated that group of mounds in Southern Babylonia called Tello. 
This complex of ruins is roughly oval in form two and one-half 
miles long by one and one-quarter broad, stretching approximately 
from northeast to southwest. De Sarzec uncovered some of its 
hidden treasures intermittently from 1877 to 1900, Captain Cros 
worked there some months in 1903, and de Genouillae in 1929-31. 
In the meantime the local Arabs carried on piratical diggings as 
they wished and brought to light some verv valuable material. 


It is substantially true (or was so until recently) as King says 
{Sumer and Alclcad, p. 98 f,), “Sumerian history may be said to 
begin” with the revelations made at Tello. The chief results of 
those expeditions are well-known to cuneiform students. My pur- 
pose is simply to consider briefly some of the statements made by 
de Genouillae in his two volumes, Fouilles de Telloh, touching the 
names Lagash and Gi'rsu : Tome I, entitled Epoques Presargoniques 
merely mentions our theme. Tome II deals with Epoque d’Ur IIP 
Dynastie et de Larsa. 

In Tome I (p. XI. Note I) the author says : “ Lagash {sir-pur-la) 
est le pays, Girsu est la ville, temoin un texte inedit : Warad-Sin 
. . . sag-li-tar gir-su-hi sir-pur-la-hi-a, “ Arad-Sin . . . le contrSleur 
de Girsu au pays de Lagash.” “Au pays ” is here based on the 
translation of hi as “country,” while it can equally well be read 






place, seat. 

The author recognizes at the beginning (Tome II, p. 2, notes 2 
and 3) some of the difficulties that meet his statement. 

On Statue A (I, 5-9) we read: “ Gudea, patesi of Lagash, built 
her (Ninhursag’s) temple in the city Girsu.” On Statue F (I, 
1-16) we find: “ 0 Gatumdug, mother of Lagash, Gudea, patesi of 
Lagash ... in Lagash, her beloved city, a beautiful sanctuary 
(built).” In other words, both Lagash and Girsu are here called 
“city.” Indeed, the Cones (B and C, X, 22-27) of IJrukagina 
distinguish sharply between the halu of Lagash and that of Girsu, 
apparently setting the one over against the other as individual 
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city units. The same idea seems to be implied in YBT (I^, ISTo. I) : 
^^Arad-Sin . . . chief commander of Girsu and Lagash.” 

Let me remark right here that we are limiting onr problem 
approximately to the prosperous period of Lagash, about 2800 to 
2400 B. c. emphasizing especially that of Gudea and his con- 
temporaries. 

De Genouillac says further: “As for Gudea, he seemed to con- 
sider Girsu as “ le quartier des temples de Lagash ” (Cyl A. 6, 16) ; 
“ To Girsu the exalted temple of Lagash, mayest thou wend thy 
steps ! ” 

More than that, he says that within Girsu was the heart of the 
city, “ la ville sainte,” “ the holy city,” of which the primitive 
centre was “ the house of Girsu.” 

Penetrating a little further into the inscriptions of this period 
we discover other names of places, almost if not entirely, co-ordinate 
with Girsu. On Statue G (2. 11-15) we read: “Gudea, patesi of 
Lagash, from Girsu to Urukugga proclaimed the greetings of peace.” 
“ Eannatum built the wall of Urukugga” {SAE 22, B, 3, 6-7). 
Then in the very next lines (7-8) of the same text we read: “he 
built the city Nina for the goddess Nina. Then on the Cones B 
and C (12, 39-40) we find: “the canal leading to Nina he (Uru- 
kagina) deepened.” Ur-Bau says {Dec pi. 8, p. IV f.) “To 
Inninnu, sacred lady, the great, her temple in Uru I built.” 

In these quotations we have four places, ministered to by the 
patesis of Lagash. What relation did they have, if any, to each 
other ? 


As long ago as 1888 {Revue Archeologique) Amiaud suggested 
that Lagash was a name that covered a complex of four cities, 
Girsu, Urukugga, Nina, and Uru,^ — each a unit, but all embraced 
by the name Lagash. 

The character and religious significance of these four places may 
be seen in or implied by some of the following statements. Girsu 
was the real temple centre of the group. Within its hounds the 

built temples to the following divinities : 
Ningirsu, the national god, Ninhursag, Nindar, Dumuzi, Gish- 


patesis and kings of Lagash 


tinanna, Ninmar, Nindub, and Meslamtea. In Urukugga (“holy 


city”) they erected a temple to Bau (Babu), Ningizzida, Gatum- 


dug, and Ninsun. In Nina, there was E-sirara of the goddess Nina. 
In Uru, the temple of Inninni (Ishtar) was its sacred possession. 
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These centres of worship specify the religious pre-eminence of 
the four named places. 

But what were their relative locations and their administrative 
relations touching Lagash? The excavations at Tello have not yet 
satisfactorily answered these questions. 

Let us now look at some of their equipment given in the texts, 
without attempting to discuss them individually. 

1. “ The wall of G-irsu he (Urukagina) built ’’ (Cones B and C. 


2, 14 F). “The dyke-wall for docking ships in Girsu he (En 
temena) built” {YBT, I, No. 1). “The small canal of Girsu he 
(Urukagina) constructed” (Cones B and C, 12, 30-31). Gudea 
built in Girsu a seven staged tower, a ziggurat, near Eninnu the 
temple of Ningirsu (St. G, 1, 5-15). 

2. The wall of Urukugga, Eannatum built (SAK, 22, B, 3, 6, 7) . 
From Girsu to Urukugga he proclaimed the greetings of peace.” 


iC 


(St. G, 2, 11-15). “A. sheepshearing house in Urukugga he (Uru- 
kagina) built” (Cones B and C, 2, 4-6). 

“ F or N ina, in N ina, the city she loves, her E-sirara . . . more 


3. 


2 


lofty than Ekur he (Gudea) built” (SAK 143, H. 2, 2-5). 

4. Uru, already mentioned above. 

In addition to these citations let us look at some of the passages 
mentioning the topographical and physical properties of Lagash. 
Gudea brought timbers to Lagash from many countries (St. D, 4, 
14). These he assembled in his city Girsu (Cyl. A, 15, 10). The 
wall of Lagash he (Ur-Nanshe) built (Dec. pi. 2, No. 1) ; Eannatum 
makes the same claim. 

In the borders (hi-sur-ra) of Lagash no litigant [needed] to go 
to court (St. B, 5, 5-8). Into the plain (edin) of Lagash he (Ush 
of Umma) came (Dec. p. XLIV). The boundary canal of Nin- 
girsu (Lagash’s area) he (patesi of Umma) crossed (Nies, Babyl. 
Insc. Part II. No. 1). Ur-Nanshe built the wall of Lagash and 
made it strong (Tables A-E). 

In these sample references Lagash is a plain, is walled, is bounded 

* 

by canals and has territory. What was it ? City or country ? Or 
both? 

Before answering these questions, let us look at de Genoiiillac’s 
dilemma. In PiTC (47, 1) he finds : “ from Girsu to Lagash ” and 

A 

acknowledges that he cannot explain it. That expression occurs in 
a text presumably from the reign of Lugal-anda, prior to 2800 b. c. 
(on one system of dates). May not the difference in dates of the 
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utterances be the cause of many of the apparent incongruities and 
inconsistencies in the relations between the so-called four sections 
of Lagash and between each of them and the general name Lagash ? 

During the several centuries of the patesis and kings there were 
doubtless many variations^ contractions and expansions in the 
locations^ boundaries^ and areas of Lagash and its component parts, 
so that no fixed boundaries can be laid down for the entire period. 

May not the following be a feasible solution of some of the prob- 
lems touching the contactual, topographical, and national relations 
of these so-called city-units covered by the name Lagash? As has 
happened so frequently with many cities down to our own times, 
Lagash was not simply the country, but a name covering a city 
complex, composed of parts, of unequal importance, which arose 
at different periods of development down through the years of its 


growth as a realm. 


Iea Maueice Peice 


University of Chicago 


An Arabic Papyrus Dated A. H. ^05 

In full accoed with Professor Torrey, I present the following 
corrected translation, with notes, of the papyrus published by him 
in the June, 1936, number of this Jouenal under the title “An 
Arabic Papyrus Dated 205 a. h.” 

Ho attempt is made to exhaust all the possibilities for the names, 
especially the Coptic ones. I have endeavored to keep the transla- 
tion as close as possible to that originally given by Professor Torrey. 


Corrected Translation 

This is that which Affida b. Jarjara al-Zunirudi purchased from 
Tusi (2) and Faqri, the son of Anfar. He bought from them the 
estate of Anfar x\bu Faqri, (3) which Tusi and Faqri had inherited 
from their father Anfar; and it is the dwelling house (4) which is 
in the enclosure with certain (other) buildings. 

He bought this from them for 3 dinars, (5) in gold coin. The 
whole amount of the dinars was delivered to Tusi and Faqri, (6) 
and by it (this payment) Affida became free of obligation to them. 

Tusi and Faqri, at the time when they sold to Af’ida (7) this 
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estate wliich they had inherited from Anfar, were of sound mind 
and body. (8) They sold it with its entrance and its exit, and 
with what is below and above its surface. If a claim shall be made 
by anyone (9) in any manner whatsoever or for any reason what- 
soever, then upon TusI (1) and Faqri falls its settlement from 
their own property. 

The boundaries of this (11) which Afhda has purchased from 
Tusi and Faqri : The southern boundary is the street ; its boundary 
(12) on the north is the dwelling of Kaisan; its western boundary 
is the dwelling of al-Fann(?) ; and its boundary (13) on the east 
is the dwelling of A^ohannas. He bought this from them for 3 
dinars in gold coin. (14) (The following witnesses) testified to 
the acknowledgment of Tusi, (each) knowing her in person and in 
name, she being capable of transacting (15) her (business) affairs, 
knowing what is due to her, and what is required of her : Marqus 
b. Ishaq (16) and ‘Abd al-Samad, the saddler, wrote his testimony 
for him with his knowledge and in his presence. (17) And Abtula 
b. Hariin, and ‘Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him with 
his knowledge (18) and in his presence. And Quzman b. Sayyid 
Hariin, and 'Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him (19) with 
his knowledge and in his presence. And Sahm b. Harun, and (20) 
'Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him, with his knowledge 
and in his presence. (21) And Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-QurasI, and he 
wrote his testimony with his (own) hand. (22) And Ibrahim b. 
Ayyub, and 'Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him with his 
knowledge and in his presence. (23) And Sairaf b. Farfara(?) 
and 'Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him with his knowledge 
and in his presence. (24) ? ? in the diwan(?) of Alexandria ( ?). 
And this was written in (the month of) Rama(fen, (25) in the 
year 205. 

Notes 

Line 2. The second word is more likely to be, on paleographic 
grounds, a ^ rather than a ^ . It is not uncommon in similar 

documents to have a person’s first name only mentioned. A second 
possibility for the name read as 

KOyTipe ; cf- Grohmann Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Library, 
Vol. I, p. 173 (Cairo, 1934). 

Lines Jf, 5, and IS. That the price involved is 3 and not 300 
dinars, is assured not only from the word itself, as remarked in 
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the note, but by comparison with similar documents in which the 
price rarely, if ever, exceeds a two-figure number. 

Line 7. The usual formula runs ^ ? the 

familiar “ sound in mind and body.” The scribe here probably 
meant to substitute for . The four words following 

run true to the usual formula and are explained through the trans- 
lation given. 

Line 9. The first word is the phrase ^ 

is frequently met with in similar documents. 

Line 10. jl* is a possible reading, but the usual terminology 

of similar documents would suggest either 3 lAi or ^ lib . 

Line 13. The common Coptic name jw.s!J is suggested instead 

of ; the third and fourth letters are too large for yd and ra 

respectively. 

Li/nes lJi--15. These present a problem. The fact to be estab- 
lished at this point of similar contracts is that the witness not only 
knows the contracting party or parties personally, but that he also 
Imows them to be capable of directing their own (business) affairs. 
In other words, it is the qualification of the contracting party or 
parties, and not that of the witness, that is under consideration. 
The formula usually runs thus : 

C/^ C/^-® 


o^"® c/^ D^"® I'j®^ c/^-® 

^1 6jo] _ _ 

“ So-and-so (= X) testified to be the acknowledgement of So-and- 
so (== Y) whom he (X) knows in person and by name and who 
(i. e. Y) is in control of his affairs, etc.” If this formula is to be 
followed, lines 14-15 should read : 


so ( 


[s] b] V' 

This would indicate that Tusi was the sister of Faqrl, though it 
does not explain why Faqrl was left out in the formula. It is to 
be noticed however that Tusi is always mentioned first. There may 
be room then to infer that she was older than her brother; who 
perhaps was a minor. Then as heirs to the property, they would both 
have a recognized interest in the sale, and hence be considered as 
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the “ sellers,” from whose property future claims must be settled ; 
though the legal responsibility for the sale itself rested on TiisI only. 


Line 16. For 




the saddler. Persons are 


frequently further identified by their trades. 
Line 18. The name of the witness seems to be 
Lme 19. The witness’ first name is most lib 


0^1 


£> Jo 

•• 




u 




r 





Lines 16, 17, 18, 19-20, 22, and 23. The three words following 
in these lines are Jms.>oJ1 




We 


witnesses who call on 'Abd al-Samad, the saddler, to sign for thei 
in their presence — a common procedure in like documents. This 
accounts also for the similarity of the script of these lines as against 


signs 




IS very 


Line 22. That the last name of the witness is [c_ 

probable. But it is highly doubtful that we have here the Ibrahim 
b. Abi Ayyub referred to in Professor Torre 3 ^’s note, since the wit- 
ness here is illiterate. 



for the second 


Line 23. The last word in the line is di' 

last letter is not rounded enough for a /■ 
space between it and the last letter for a medial ya. What looks 
like a medial ya is the first stroke (unusually low, it is true) of the 

final M. 

Line 21^. The village or city in which the transaction takes 
place is usually mentioned in the first part of similar documents ; 
but perhaps we do have here the exception that proves the rule. 
There are, however, paleographic difficulties in reading dJ I , 

both what is read for a mm and did being very doubtful. That the 
line has both the words J.® — □ and J seems likewise to be excep- 

tional, for one would hardly expect a public bureau, at that date, 
to be housed in a mosque and especially in a city as large as 
Alexandria. 

half-tone reproduction of a photograph do not encourage any 
further attempts at an alternative reading. 

Habia Abbott 


The lacunae and the fact that I am working from 


University of Chicago 
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Epic iyat and Blends of Aorist and Optative Forms 


In his interesting paper “ The Aorist in Buddhist Hybrid San- 
skrit ” ^ Prof. Edgerton mentions in section V, § 33, under the 
heading “ Blends of aorist and optative forms (also with future 
meaning)’^ certain forms in SP (Saddharmapundarika) and Ma- 
havastu which can hardly be other than optatives ” used in the 
sense of past indicatives. Eor a similar occurrence in Ardha- 
Magadhi (Amg) he quotes Pischel § 466. It is the object of this 
note to show that the Mahabharata (Mbh) presents to us some 
forms of an identical nature, the meaning of which is beyond doubt 
that of the past indicative or perfect. I shall limit myself here 
to the root V i- “ to go/’ etc. 

Whitney (Roots) quotes under ’\/i- the aorist forms iydt and 
iydsam, but the type is rather doubtful; the form iydt (beside iydt) 
is the normal optative form found in all stages of Sanskrit. We 
shall see in the following examples discussed below the use of these 
optative forms in the definite sense of the past indicative. 

In Mbh. I. 132. 46-47 ^ we read: 

rajaputras tathaivanye sametya bharatarsabha 
abhijagmus tato dronam astrarthe dvijasattama 
vrsnayas candhakas caiva nanadesyas ca parthivah 46 
sutaputras ca radheyo gurunr dronam iydt tada 
spardhamanas tu parthena sutaputro ’tyamarsanah 
duryodhanam upasritya pandavan atyamanyata 47 


Thus we have three verbs abhijagmuh, iydt, and atyamanyata, 
respectively in the perfect, optative, and imperfect; the v. 1. for 
iydt as given in Enj, iig Ti : aydt and Grs aydcata are evidently later 
emendations to get over the difficulty of the optative ; for it is difficult 
to explain the absence of variation in all other Mss. except on the 
basis that these Mss. treated iydt as an aorist, and therefore did not 


^ I am indebted to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the General Editor of the 
Critical Edition of Mbh for not only placing at my disposal the material 
which he has collected of the peculiarities of Epic Sanskrit, but also giving 
access to me to the as yet unpublished part of the Tana Parvan and the 


page proofs of the TJdyoga Parvan, for which my sincere thanks are due 


to him. 


®JAOS 57.16-34, and particularly pp. 32-33. 

* The references to Mbh are to the Critical Edition of the B. O. R. Insti- 


tute, Poona. 
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feel the necessity of correcting the 
to the perfectly simple imperfect ayat.^ 

In Mbh 5. 19. 10-14 we read: 

tasya sainyam ativasit tasmin balasamagame 
preksaniyataraiii rajan suvesara balavat tada 10 

drupadasyapy abhut sena nanadesasamagataih 
sobhita purusaih shraih pntrais casya maharathaih 11 
tathaiva raja matsyanaiii virato vahinipatih 
parvatlyair mahipalaih sahitah pandavan iydt 12 

itas cetas ca pandunam samajagmnr mahatmanam 
aksauhinyas tn saptaiva vividhadhvajasariikulah 13 

tathaiva dhartarastrasya harsam samabhivardhayan 
bhagadatto mahipalah senam aksauhinim dadan 14 

For the form iydt we have the vv. 11. Ti Gi, 3^ 5 aydt. To yayau, 
agdt (the regular aorist form substituted for y/i- according to 
Paninij but in fact the root aorist of 's/ gd- to go). Here too the 
optative form is in the midst of imperfect, aorist, and perfect forms 
(see respectively dslt, alhut, and dadau). The past narration is 
absolutely clear from the tense sequence and context ; and it is only 
the southern version which has emended the text. 

Similarly in the narration of a past fight at Mbh 3. 23. 12 we 
read: 

tato ’ham parvatacitah sahayah sahasarathih 
aprakhyatim iydm rajan sadhvajah paravatais citah 

where lydm, though optative in form, is to be construed as a past 
indicative or aorist, as all the other verbs in this show the same 
sequence in the tense. 

Thus corresponding to the Hybrid Sanskrit forms siprse (for 
°-et), etc. and Amg. care, pahane, uddhare and pucche, etc. we have 
seen above that in Mbh iydt and iyam we have the Epic use of an 
optative in the past indicative sense. It is perhaps possible by 
further study to discover this phenomenon with other roots in the 
Epic language and other Middle Indo-Aryan languages. 


optative form by emending it 


Bhandarkar Oriental Researcli Institute, 

Poona, India 


S. M. Katee 


^ From the root y/ ya- to go. 
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Report of Sixth 
Edited by M. I. 


Rostovtzef]?, a. E. Bellinger^ C. Hopkins, and C. B. 
Welles. Hew Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 


+ 


This is the largest 


“preliminary” report which has yet been 
published by the joint Dura expedition of Yale and the Academie 
des Inscriptions. Again the excavators, Professor Clark Hopkins, 
M. Eene du Mesnil du Buisson, Messrs. P. B. Brown and H. F. 
Pearson, Miss Margaret Crosby, win our gratitude for their bril- 
liant discoveries, and the editors deserve equal thanks for their 
promptness. Like preceding volumes this report is a monument 
to the energy and organizing powers of Professor Rostovtzeff. It 
is naturally the Jewish synagogue with its superb frescoes which 
will attract most general interest, but the sixth campaign would 
have been outstanding in its importance even without the synagogue.- 
In the following paragraphs we must restrict ourselves to a very few 
observations on selected fields. 

It is a pity that Torrey was not asked to check all the remarks 
on Semitic personal names before the volume went to press. As 
the text now stands, this material is defectively treated. Our ob- 
servations will be restricted to the barest minimum. Grafiito No. 
617 (pp. 37 f.) seems to contain exclusively unhellenic names, but 
they are not all Semitic, several being probably Iranian. This is 
clearest in the case of Max ( y ) wao/xas, which has the same ending 
as AfipoKoixa<s and A^poKOfir)<; (fifth century B. c.). The strange 
ra8Spto5 is perhaps a misspelled ''TaSpatos, hypocoristicon for TaSpadrj 
{*G^dar-Ate, “Ate has decreed,” or the like). The name of the 
latter’s father, '%appaxaLos, is possibly a hypocoristicon of ^'Samm- 
mal{i)h (“the god Samm is king”; Samm is a common North- 
Arabic form of Salm, as shown by Winnett — see the reviewer’s 
observation in BASOR, No. 66, p. 31), pronounced Sammahlcai (cf. 
Sammai, Ingholt, Berytus^ II, 120) ; cf. 'P axi-p-paiov in line 6 for 


B°'Mmmai from R°‘him-N anai. 


AfltSAa 


stands for ‘A& (i) d-laha, “ servant of the god ” ; it has nothing to 
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do with A/SiSkaTTi^, "Ah(i)d-Ldt, servant of the goddess Lat.” 

On p. 13S (cf. 249) we should probably supply t at the end of 
2a^da8a[ ], reading 2a6'0aSa[r], which most certainly does not mean 
“Adad made/’ but is a clear Iranian name, perhaps for ''^'Sdta-ddta 
(more recent ^''Sada-dUd) , i. e., “joy-given/’ or the like.— The 
name SAaas (p. 135) is presumably to be equated with a 
“ the one asked of the god ” (for the construction cf . the theo- 
phorous names beginning with r“/um). — The name ‘Ubaihcm (p, 
169) is Arabic, like many other Palmyrene personal names both 
at Palmyra and at Dura ; it is a diminutive of the elative ^'Ablian, 
perhaps equivalent to classical 'abham, “ foreigner, barbarian.” etc., 
by a common dissimilation. — The name Mavef/Aos (p. 255) is 
hardly to be separated from the Mava77/xo? (M^nahem) of Jo- 
sephus (passim), but there is no need to suppose that the name 
is Jewish, though it may easily have been. — (p. 256) can- 

not be connected safely with the goddess Ashima of Hamath, but 
may well be identical with the '^eiiadrj of IJmm ej-Jimal, with an 
ambiguous first element. The curious form Bapyivvaixov (p. 293) 
is evidently a scribal error; one may suggest conflation in writing 


with MaAixoa. 




tian personal name found in documents of the eighth century, is 
infelicitous, since this name is naturally taken from that of the 
famous saint Mar Saba, who flourished in the fifth century. The 
reading ©Tjfiapaa^ for Tern-Arm, ‘‘ client of the god Arsu,” is cer- 
tainly correct. 

One of the most interesting single monuments in the book is the 
bas-relief of the Palmyrene gods Asad and Sa'd (pp. 228-240). 
Hopkins is right in taking the word in the accompanying 
Palmyrene inscription as meaning ‘‘ gods,” not “ gardens,” as 
Torrey suggests. After the discovery by Schlumberger of the still 
unpublished reliefs of the Jebel es-§a'r, northwest of Palmyra, 
photographs of which the reviewer was able to examine thanks to 
Professor Ingholt’s courtesy, this is absolutely certain. Both Asad 
and Sa'd are known Arab deities; for Asad cf. the reviewer’s re- 


Wellhausen 


Heidentum^s 


sud-s emitiques , I, 239 f. It is the two gods who are called g^ndyd; 
there is apparently no evidence at all that the slab was broken at 
the left side of the obverse, so we may read the text as follows: 
«nDptl> '’ni liy However, the inscrip- 
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tion is hardly complete as it stands. What we have may be ren- 
dered, ‘^‘^As a good memorial to the gods Asad and Sa'd (X ) 

has built the houses.-” A few words about the expression 

may be in place. In connection with an unpublished study of 
the god Gene of Baalbekk (Tewaios [conformed in spelling to Gr. 
yevvatos] Fimto?; cf. Seyrig, Syria, 1929, 335 fE.), the re- 

viewer reached the following conclusion, paralleled at almost every 
step by suggestions of Nbldeke and Lidzbarski (ZDMG 41. 717; 
Epliemeris, II. 82). The passive participle g^ne, ^Aiidden,” came 
to be used for the god of Heliopolis, as well as for a class of gods, 
or perhaps for god ” in general. There are excellent parallels 
from other countries and periods. The development is further 
illustrated by lexical reminiscences in the later Aramaic dialects. 
According to the native Syriac lexicographers (see Payne-Smith, I, 
746 b) the feminine plural genyatd means “pagan shrines” and 
“ female idols.” In the P^shittd it represents Heb. "-Astdrot in several 
passages, while Ephrem Syrus and Jacob of Serug use the singular 
as a synonym of gaddd, “(good) fortune, divinity.” In Mandaean 
ginyd means “ sacrifice,” and, as Gordon has shown recently {Arcliiv 
Orientdlnij 6.334), means “evil spirit.” As Ndldeke 

and Lidzbarski have recognized, there must be a close connection 
between the Syriac and Aramaic words and Arabic jinniyu^, finni- 
yatu”-, “male, female spirit of beneficent and maleficent type.” 
The phonetic difference is easily explicable as due to morphological 
adaptation, since Aram, g^nd and Arab, janna are synonymous. 

Hearly a hundred pages are devoted to the Jewish synagogue, 
dating from 245 a. d. and thus one of the oldest hitherto excavated 
in any part of the Mediterranean world. The earlier synagogue, 
probably from the second century A. n., is presumably as old as any 
yet uncovered in Palestine itself. Mr. Pearson has well discussed 
the architectural problems that arise, and Professor Kraeling has 
done yeoman service in interpreting the details of the frescoes. 
Since the latter have now been repeatedly described and analyzed, 
the reviewer will refrain from making additional suggestions. The 
entire subject will, of course, become a favorite theme for icono- 
graphic research when the frescoes are published in more elaborate 
form, with exact drawings of details which remain obscure in the 
reduced half-tone form of the volume before us. 

Among the numerous Greek, Aramaic, and Pahlevi inscriptions 
which were found in the synagogue, only a few are here published. 
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and even these are inadequately treated. The reviewer understands 
that Professor Obermann was only allowed a few days in which 
to decipher the most important document of all (pp. 389 f.). The 
Aramaic texts given on pp. 390 and 395 contain had typographical 
errors, which are certainly not the fault of the contributors. 

Among the important manuscript fragments published on pp. 
416-38 is the scrap of Tatianas Diatessaron which Kraeling has 
already published with full discussion elsewhere, and a very in- 
teresting Hebrew liturgical fragment from the second or early 
third century a. d.^ again with printers’ errors, the worst of wdaich 
is PiDrin for pprin. in the Greek documents are many Semitic 
names, which are unexplained, but which are mainly known from 
past discoveries. The most interesting Semitic name is AiiaBOa^eiX-q 
(p. 43?), which one may hesitantly explain as ^^Aviat-Tab’el, “ Maid 
of the god Tab’el.” It is true that Tdb’el, though a common 
Aramaic personal name, has not hitherto been noted as a divine 


name. 

There is so much intricate coordination necessary in preparing 
as elaborate a report as the one before us for the press that both 
care in editing and promptness in publication are probably un- 
attainable, except where there is a special editorial staff, headed by 
a scholar of competence. The reviewer knows of this happy ar- 
rangement only at Chicago, where the Oriental Institute has set a 
standard of editorial excellence which is virtually unattainable in 
organizations composed of busy teachers, investigators, and adminis- 
trators. However, it is a pity that such obvious mistakes as Osicha 
for Asicha and Oshara for Asliara (p. 495) were allowed to stand. 
But since we cannot have everything, let us be content with the 
Lucullan banquet which the joint Franco-American expedition at 
Dura serves us yearly with exemplary speed ! 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


W. F. Albright. 
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1. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and Urdu Manu- 

scripts in the Library of the University of Bombay. By 
Khan Bahadnr Professor Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Kadir-e-Sak- 
FARAZ. Bombay: Qayyimah Press, 1935. liv + 432 
pages. 22s. 6d. net. 

2. Kitab al-Awraq. By al-Suli. Ed. J. H. Duhne. London; 

Luzac, 1934. xxvi + 256 pages. 

3. Ta’rllch. Vol. IX, pt. 1. By ibn-al-Purat. Ed. Costi K. 

ZuRAYQ. Beirut : American Press, 1936. x -f 243 pages 
with facsimile. 

4. The Royal Archives of Egypt and the Origins of the Egyptian 

Expedition to Syria ISSl-lSJ^l. By Asad J. Eustum. 
Beirut: American Press, 1936. 116 pages. 


5. Ansdb al-Ashrdf. Vol. V. By al-Baladhuri. Ed. S. D. P. 

Goitein. Jerusalem: University Press, 1936. 440 + 68 
pages, with a volume of annotations. 

6. EAstoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jerusalem. Vol. 


11 . 


franque et monarcMe musulmane 


Eene Grousset. Paris : Plon, 1935. 920 pages with maps. 


7. Miscellaneous. 


1. Judging by the recent scholarly output in the Islamic field, 
Beirut, Cairo, and Bombay remain among the leading cultural 
centers in the Orient. Prom Bombay comes this catalogue describ- 
ing the government collection of one hundred and fourteen volumes 
housed in the library of the Bombay University and the collection 
of the University itself comprising sixty-two volumes. The list of 
the MSS classified according to subjects shows that those dealing 
with Sufism and poetry are in the majority. The number of rare 
and valuable MSS in such a comparatively small collection is 
unusually large. Special mention may be made of the epistles of 
Ikhwan al-SafV (p. 283), the Dlwan of ibn-Yamin (p. 32) and 


Alfi 


The author did not content himself with 


the customary task of the cataloguer to delineate the internal and 
external features of the MSS but, whenever possible, added such 
information as may be of value to the advanced student for research 
and higher literary criticism. In several places he corrected wrong 
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references made to works which had been catalogued by other 
scholars, including Eieu, Noldeke, Browne, and Nicholson. For 
instance, the ascription by Ethe and Ivanow of the authorship of 
the N dma-e-Khiydldt to the Delhi poet Amir Khusraw is proved 
from internal evidence to be untenable (p. 33). A riddle in an 
artifice poem {Qafida-e-Musanna'’) by Qiwami, to which Browne in 
his Literary History of Persia could offer no “ answer,^^ is solved 
(pp. 15-16). The error of Huart, art. "Bidllsi” in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam in mistaking a historical work written in prose for 
one in poetry is detected (p. 65). 

The reviewer has one general criticism to make and it concerns 
methodology: The descriptive material is unevenly distributed 
among the various MSS ; the colophons, or endings (where incom- 
plete works are concerned), are not reproduced; and the authors’ 
names, which in every instance should have occupied a conspicuous 
and uniform position, are buried somewhere in places not easy to 
find. 

2. From Cairo comes a fragment of a larger work compiled by 
the historian and bellelettrist al-Suli (f A. d. 946), who was a cour- 
tier of three 'Abbasid caliphs, one of whom, al-Eadi, was his pupil. 
This fragment is from "'Akhbar al-Shu'ara’” and sketches the 
lives of a few poets, giving selections from their composition. The 
editor, a graduate of the School of Oriental Studies in London, 
prepared the work while teaching in Cairo, using the copy in the 
Egyptian Library written probably some two centuries after the 
time of the author. Besides emending the text, and supplementing 
it with notes from al-Aghdni, al-Tahari, and other historical and 
literary sources, and introducing it with ten pages of classical Arabic 
that give not the faintest suspicion of having been written by a 
foreigner to the language, Mr. Dunne tries to explain some of the 
more difficult words. Here a few improvements could be suggested. 
Add al-sarT after al-sayr (p. 17, n. 4), for the word defined means 
“^walking at a quick pace.” Dann does not mean sawt (noise, p. 
55, n. 3) but a Jar with a tapering bottom.” Al-rajV is almost 
as obscure as al-ja‘s (excrement, p. 56, n. 1), which it is meant to 
explain. 


3. Foremost among the contributions from Beirut is the study 
of a part of the chronicle of the Egyptian historian ibn-al-Furat 
(fA. D. 1407). The chronicle begins in Safar 789 (Peb.-Mar. 
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1387) and ends in dhu-al-Hijjah 792 (Dec. 1390). It follows the 
annalistic method, a favorite in Arabic historiography, and empha- 
sizes the events in Mamluk Egypt. The editor used a photostatic 
reproduction of a copy in Cairo, which is itself a reproduction of 
the Vienna MS, considered as ibn-al-Furat’s autograph. He sup- 
plied it with historical and grammatical notes. An attempt should 
have been made to vocalize the many strange proper names, no 
matter how tremendous the task may have been. 

4. Dr. Eustum, a colleague of Zurayq, digs into the Eoyal 
Archives of Egypt, studies a number of documents, reproduces 
some of them, and translates them into English. The documents 
consist of military and administrative letters, army bulletins, 
political reports and daily journals of events. The principal signa- 
tories are Muhammad 'Ali Pasha and his son Ibrahim, whose times 
have formed the chief subject of Eustum^s studies for years. 
Around these documents he builds his story placing before the 
students of contemporary history a provisional estimate of the 
official view in Cairo on the important events of 1831 to 1833 in 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkey. 

6. Jerusalem, through its young Hebrew University, is begin- 
ning to assume greater importance in the field of Arabic and 
Islamic research. This new era auspiciously ushered in by part 
of al-Baladhuri’s monumental history of wliich Ahlwardt had 
issued a fragment as early as 1833. The author (f a. n. 892) is one 
of the earliest and most judicious of Moslem historians. His Ansab 
is a genealogical and biographical record of the leading Arabian 
tribes and their nobles and an account of the lives of the caliphs 
and their times. The present volume begins with the life of 
‘Uthman ibn-'Affan and ends with the murder of ‘Abdullah ibn-al- 
Zubayr. The MS used for the edition is that of Istanbul, which is 
based on a copy made in Cairo about a century after the author’s 
death and direct from his autograph. 

The editor. Professor Goitein, who has to his credit two other 
recent contributions in the Arabic field, Jemenica: SpricJiwdrter 
und Redensarten aus C entral-J emen and Von den Juden Jemens: 
Bine Anthologie, supplied the text with the necessary vowel signs, 
added an index, table of contents, preface, and introduction in 
English as well as in Hebrew, and supplemented it with eighty- 
eight pages of annotations which cite the parallel sources, list 
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variant readings, and provide elucidatory notes. The type is 
pleasing and clear, perhaps a little too large for the purpose, the 
format is excellent, and the paper first class. 

A few corrections and suggestions may be made. The reviewer, 
credited with the English translation of “ the whole ” of al- 
Baladhuri’s Futuh (Introduction, p. 9), actually did only a part; 
the other was done by Murgotten. IksMd (Introduction, p. 26) 
should be spelled IlchsMd. For the sake of consistency, words end- 
ing in the yd' of the nisbah, e. g., Djdhiliyya (Introduction, p. 16), 
should have been rendered Djdhiltyah, otherwise Balddhurl (same 
page) should have been written Baladhuriy ; and words with diph- 
thong, e. g., Haitham (p. 14) should have been Haytliam to conform 
with TJmayyads (p. 15). There is no reason why one should resort 
in English to such awkward forms as Hadjdjddj (p. 12) when 
JBajjdj is just as acceptable. The apparent lack in the University 
Press of letters with diacritical marks of the required type is a 
serious blemish, the only one in the entire work. As a result 
several of the nouns in the Introduction and Annotations are not 
properly rendered, 

6, Among the books recently received from Europe, one of the 
most important is this history of the Crusades. Vol. I was noticed 
in this JouENAL (56. 512). In his second volume Grousset sketches 
the development of events in Syria and Palestine during the half 
century beginning about 1131. His material is drawn from 
William of Tyre, ibn-al-Qalanisi, ibn-al-Atliir, and other well- 
known and previously exploited Arab and Latin chroniclers. He 
uses Derenbourg’s translation of Usamah (1894) without cheeking 
by the more recent English translation. Even the quotations from 
Derenbourg are not all exact; a comparison of one passage (p. 105, 
11. 17-23) reveals two errors of which one is a mutilation of a 
person’s name. 


7. Smaller works published in Europe should not escape our 
notice. One of them is Das Buck der Alaune und Salze (Berlin, 
1936, pp. 127) by Julius Euska, whose researches in the field of 
Arabic science are second to no one’s. The Arabic text Kitdb al- 


Shahub iv-al-Amldh was widely known in Europe; Eoger Bacon 
referred to it. Euska, who discovered the Arabic original, edits it 
here critically and concludes that the real author was a Spanish 


Moslem alchemist wUo flourished in the eleventh century, about a 
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hundred years after al-Eazi^ to whom it is popularly ascribed. 
Another work from Germany is Iludi Paret, Zur Frauenfrage in 
der arabisch-islamischen Welt (Stuttgart, 1934, pp. 70), an inter- 
esting study of the problem of woman in Islam which takes cogni- 
zance of such modern works on the subject as those of ISTazirah 
Zayn-al-Din. 

In French we have Documents sur la diplomatie musulmane d 
Vepoque du ProphHe et des Ichalifes orthodoxes (Paris, 1935, pp. 
242) by Muhammad Hamidullah. The author selected significant 
documents from al-Baladhuri, ibn-Sa'd, al-NadIm, al-Mashidi, and 
other Arab historians, dealing with the origins of the Islamic state, 
Makkah, al-Madinah, the Jews, Byzantium, Persia, the Arabian 
tribes, etc., and translated them accurately. The name of al- 
Baladhurfis English translator is wrongly given (p. 133). Another 
French work is Choix de proverbs, dictons, maximes et pensees de 
VIslam (Paris, 1933, pp. 202) by Edouard Montet, the celebrated 
orientalist of the University of Geneva. These sayings deal with 
life in general, morals and religion an dare chosen and translated 
from the Koran, tradition, al-Ghazzali, Sa'di, Jalal-al-Dln al-Eumi, 
and other sources. 

Philip K. Hitti 

Princeton University 


Recherches archeologiques au Col de KTiair JcTianeh pres de Kabul. 
Par Joseph Hackin, avee la collaboration de Jean Gael. 
Fouilles J. Carl et J. Hackin. (Memoires archeologiques de 
la Delegation Frangaise en Afghanistan, Tome VII.) Paris: 
Les Editions d’Art et d’Histoiee, 1936. 38 pages, and 24 
plates. 

This volume is the report on the excavation of a temple on the 
eastern slope of the hill of Khair Khaneh, some 12 kilometres to 
the north-west of Kabul. The site was discovered by M. Jean 
Carl, and M. J. Hackin joined the party engaged in digging; the 
text of this book is his work. 

The main structure, consisting of three sanctuaries, stood on a 
platform which was found to be the flat roof of an earlier build- 
ing, in which there were three eellae. The later temple is charac- 
terized by the peculiar arrangement of its sanctuaries which are 
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equal in size : they are placed in a row separated by corridors from 
the outer walls and the next sanctuary, thus enabling the pious to 
perform the rite of pradaksina around each sanctuary indepen- 
dently. At the back wall of each cell a sort of solid bank was 
erected, used as common socle for a group of three statues. Only 
the feet of a central figure and an almost complete donor, all in 
white marble, have survived the ravages of time and man. I should 
like to point out that the figure of the donor shows the same ma- 
ture, almost baroque style which is well-known to us from thou- 
sands of figurines in stucco and a very few stone reliefs from 
Hadda. 

4 # 

Another piece of sculpture, also in white marble, was rescued 
from this temple, a group of the sun-god with two attendants. 
This work was found in one of the gangways, and is extraordinarily 
well preserved. The group gives M. Hackin an opportunity for a 
very interesting treatise on the iconography of the sun-god and his 
associates. The fact that all three of them, even in medieval sculp- 
tures of Northern India, wear high boots, and a reference to the 
“Northern” costume of Surya in early literary sources (Matsya 
Purana) most decidedly hint at a strong Iranian element in the 
ultimate formation of the sun-god in India. On the other hand, 
Surya was represented in India proper long before those foreign 
forms invaded the country: in Bodh Gaya he is presented in a 
quadriga, accompanied by two women (second half first century 
B. c.), and in Bhaja and in the Anantagumpha at Kandagiri (first 
half first century b. C.) similarly in subject-matter, though not in 
style. In the group of Khair Khaneh the two attendants are male ; 
M. Hackin is certainly right in concluding that there must have 
been two different conceptions which merge later on, as the females 
reappear. 

It was J. Ph. Vogel who had pointed out that the type of the 
sun-god seated in his carriage was derived from the representation 
of Kushana princes. This applies however to the “ Gestalt ” only, 
not to its specific religious content. M. Hackin undertakes here 
to trace the pedigree of the sun-god’s male followers, Pingala, 
bearded and with writing utensils in hand, and Danda, with shield 
and spear. The learned author maintains that their origin must 
not be sought in India, but further West, that they must be con- 
nected with The Two Holy Brethren, associated by the cults of 
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Moon. In following these lines, M. Hackin arrives at a rapproche- 
ment: Azizos (Morning Star) — Pliosphoros — Castor — Danda, 
Monimos (Evening Star) — Hesperos — Pollux — Pihgala. To over- 
come the difficulty that Pihgala wears a beard, the Kabirs had to he 
introduced, Great Gods of Samothrake who were eventually identi- 


fied ‘‘ a basse epoque ” with the Dioscuroi : one of them was 
bearded, the other smooth-faced. Even this ingenious idea does 
not, I think, remove all obstacles. M. Hackin himself admits that 
the attributes of Pihgala, the writing utensils, cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained by connecting their bearer with one of the Dios- 
curoi or the Kabirs. The author indeed gives a clue to a less cir- 
cumstantial explanation in his concluding lines : “ Le role de Pih- 
gala, le scribe charge d’inscrire les actions bonnes et mauvaises des 
humains, ne s’explique et ne se justifie que si Ton admet Pexistence 
d’une divinite psychopompe. Cette divinite psychopompe ne pent 
etre, dans le cas qui nous occupe, que le dieu solaire.” 

The sun-god is, however, not only a Guide of Souls, but a Judge 
of Souls, too ; otherwise the attributes of Pihgala would not make 
any sense. This feature brings the sun-god of Khair Khaneh as 
close as possible to the Iranian Mithras, who guides the soul of the 
deceased to the other world, passes judgment on it, and offers it 
the drink of immortality. In weighing the actions of the dead he 
is helped by Eashnu and Sraosha. The sun-god’s identity with 
Mithras is put beyond doubt by the coins of Kanishka and Hu- 
vishka, evidence of an overwhelming invasion of Iranian deities 
into Northwestern India. The difference between the old, Indian, 
and the new, Iranian, conception of the sun-god is the difference 
between a personification of a phenomenon of nature and a per- 
sonification of a moral idea (sittliche Idee). While the role of 
Pingala as clerk to the Supreme Judge almost explains itself, the 
function of Danda is less clear; I incline to see in him the power 
enforcing Mithras’ sentences. 

NaGirally, these considerations do not account for the exterior 
of Pingala and Danda. Yet I think it not impossible to trace them 
back to some already known personages, though they, or the proto- 
type of Pingala at least, may originally appear with totally dif- 
ferent attributes. Anyone a little familiar with the turmoil of 
reliffious ideas under Kushana rule, and their sediment in art and 
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mimismatics, knows how easily and in what a startling way deities 
changed their attributes and names in those times. 

A final remark on the costumes worn by Surya and his attend- 
ants in Bhnmara : the coat ending in points to the left and right 
was known in Northwest India as early as the beginning of the 
3rd century a. d.j as may be seen on the coins of Kanishka III and 
Vasudeva II (cf. JAOS 1936, PL preceeding p. 429, Nos. 7-8, 12). 

This volume, written between two expeditions, is valuable be- 
cause of the information given of a hitherto unknown type of 
temple in Afghanistan, and of the learned and stimulating discus- 
sion of one of the most intricate problems of Indian iconography. 


Recherches archeologiques en Asie Centrale {1931). Par Joseph 
Haokin. Paris: Les Edition u’Aet et d’Histoieb, 1936. 
35 pp. and 26 plates. 

The “ Expedition Citroen Central-Asie,” under Georges-Marie 
Haardt, was joined by some French scholars, artists, and pho- 
tographers, and one American, Dr. Maynard Owen Williams, dele- 
gated by the National Geographic Society, Washington, in order 
to make archaeological investigations along the Northern Eoute 
of the Tarim Basin, from Kashgar to Turfan. The plan was 
almost wrecked by the attitude of the governor of Chinese Turki- 
stan, who would not allow any side-stepping from the common 
route, nor any stay except at previously indicated halting-places. 
Only after long negotiations were the archaeologists permitted to 
pay a very short visit to the ming-oi of Kyzil, to the sites of Shor- 
chuk, and those in the environs of Karashahri; ultimately they 
were permitted to do some little work at Bezeklik and Murtuk. 

From the outset the research was planned to complete the work 
achieved by x4,lfred Griinwedel, and recorded in his Altluddhis- 
tische KuUstdtten in Chmesisch Turhistan (Berlin, 1912). The 
main result, as far as the ming-oi of Bezeklik are concerned, is 
that Caves 17 and 25 (according to Grunwedeks enumeration) 
were used and decorated by Manichaeans, previous to a Buddhist 
occupation. M. Hackin is right in pointing out that this could 
only have happened after the conversion of the Uigurs to this 
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creed in 763 A. d. This, however, is only a terminus post quern ; to 
judge from the style of the wall-painting in question, in Cave 35, 
I think it far more probable that it was executed during the second 
flourishing period of Uigur rule, after Turfan was taken from the 
Tibetans between 860-873 a. d. 


Thanks to his vast experience gathered in Bamiyan, M. Hackin 
was able to make some observations of great import. One of them 
refers to the treatment of jewelry in Sanctuary 3 where it is ren- 
dered in a slight relief and gilded afterwards; this procedure was 
commonly thought not to start before the fourteenth century. We 
have learned now that it was known and in use at least as early as 
the end of the eighth century, for this date given to Sanctuary 3 
and its decor is certainly correct. 

The style of the 
rather dry; that of Cave 39 shows a strange admixture of foreign 
elements. I may add that this peculiar style is already known from 
the paintings in the ‘‘ Apsaras-Hohle ” at Kumtura, which were 
always looked upon as very puzzling owing to their strikingly 
hybrid character. A careful analysis of form will reveal a knowl- 
edge of Chinese painting, Indo-Iranian ” influence, and some 
traits which will eventually, when fully developed, be the charac- 
teristics of the Uigur style. Though much cruder, the paintings 
of the Uirvana-Hdhle,” at the same site, belong also to this 
group. The decor of Sanctuary 3 is certainly earlier in date, and 
so are the paintings in Cave 37 at Bezeklik which are related to it. 
All of these pictures are important because they demonstrate the 
slow transformation of a purely Chinese style into the Uigur style. 

The confrontation of two details, identical in content, was an 
excellent idea for it shows the wide range of quality which must be 
taken into account when dealing with paintings of the Chinese 
period in the art of Turfan. 

Incidentally, one of the most important paintings published in 
this small volume is one photographed by the Mission Pelliot at 
Subashi: in style it is surprisingly close to the frescoes of the 
famous “ Maler-Hohle ” at Kyzil, thus belonging to the earliest 
stratum of Kuchean, or “ Indo-Iranian ” art. Unfortunately it 
does not become clear which Subashi is meant : the Subashi given 
on the map, lying some 45 kilometres east of Turfan, or Subashi- 
Langar, to the Uorth of Kucha. 
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Because of the new material and its careful and masterly 
analysis this book by the learned author is an important contribu- 
tion, to the study of art in Central Asia. 


Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the Year 1932. 
VoL VII. Leyden: Keen Institute. Leyden: E. J. Beill, 
1934. Pp. xxi and 175, 10 plates. The same, for the year 
1933. 1935 Vol. VIII. xiii and 132 pages, 9 plates. The 

same, for the year 1934. 1936 Vol. IX. xii and 166 pages, 8 

plates. 


ihliogjuphy of Indian Archae- 
ology, edited by the staff of the Kern Institute in Leyden, has 
proved to be of invaluable help not only to scholars of Indian 
archaeology, Indian history, Indian religion, Indian numismatics, 
and Indian epigraphy, but also to students with the same interests 
in Further India, Indonesia, Central Asia, the Near and the Far 
East. It presents an almost complete record of all the works pub- 
lished during the year indicated which have a bearing on the 
domains mentioned above, briefly stating their contents, and quot- 
ing from the more important reviews and criticisms of them. As 
the task of compiling the various items and preparing the MS. for 
press takes some time, there is an interval of two years between 
the publication of the books and articles concerned, and their ap- 
pearance in the Bibliography; to cover these two years, the first 
part of the Annual Bibliography brings articles by competent 
scholars, reporting upon the work in progress or upon new dis- 
coveries. These articles are excellently illustrated. Some of them 
are more than mere accounts, namely important or comprehensive 
surveys of our present state of knowledge. To this category be- 
longs the first article in volume VII, by Henry Frankfort : “ The 
Indus Civilization and the Near East.” There is hardly anyone 
more fitted than Frankfort to compare the various features of the 
Indus culture with the corresponding features in Mesopotamia. 
The discovery of a seal and other objects of Indian make in a well 
defined stratum at Tell Asmar allows of dating these things, and 
the civilization they came from, at about 2500 b. c. 
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A short note by Sir Aurel Stein on his archaeological tours in 
Southern Persia draws special attention to the finds from Bampur, 
including a painted ware the decor of which points westwards to 
Susa I, and eastwards to the Jhalavan Hills in the Indus valley. 
The article by Joseph Hackin is a short abstract of the same 
author^s Nouvelles BecJierches a, Bdmiydn. Memoires de la Dele- 
gation Frangaise en Afghanistan, Tome IV, Paris 1933, a publica- 
tion the import of which for the study of early Iranian architecture 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 

“ Bpigraphical discoveries in India,’’ written by J. Ph. Vogel, 
reports on the finding of three further versions of Asoka’s Minor 
Rock Edict, at Yerragudi, Madras Presidency, and on the Gavi- 
math and PalkTgundu hills, near Kopbal, Hyderabad-Deccan ; on 
the synchronism of Kharavela, of the Hathigumpha inscription, 
with Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, as pointed out by K. P, Jayas- 
wal and E. D. Banerji; finally on an inscription from Mathura 
definitely establishing that Huvishka followed Vasishka in the year 
28 of the Kanishka era. 

The account on “ Archaeological Research in Indo-China ” is 
given by G. Coedes. Mile. Colani’s discovery of a megalithic cul- 
ture in Upper Laos will prove of great moment for our knowledge 
of prehistory in Eurther India and Insulinde. The southward 
spread to Annam of Chinese civilization in the first centuries 
A. n. is demonstrated by the tombs of Vinh-yen : extraordinarily 
well preserved, they give an unexpected good idea of Chinese 
sepulchral architecture. “ Genuine ” vaults, not corbelled ones, 
must have been in general use throughout the whole Chinese Kul- 
turlcreis then for they occur also in the graves at Lo-Lang, Korea, 
and near Port Arthur. The excavations conducted by Victor 
Goloubew, in 1931 and 1932, around the Phnom Bakheng proved 
that this ^aiva temple, situated on a wooded hill near the Southern 
Gate of Angkor Thom, is identical with the “ Central Mountain ” 
of the old town of Yasodharapura, founded by Yasovarman I to- 
wards the close of the ninth century and destroyed by the Chams 


in 1177 A. D. Angkor Thom, built during the last years of the 
twelfth century, was the new capital. A very interesting temple, 
Prasat Ak Yom, dating from the sixth to the eighth centuries, was 
detected by M. Trouve. The excellent work done by the Dutch 
in restoring the temples of J ava induced the Erench to send Henri 
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Marchal, the Conservator of Angkor^ there to study the Dutch 
methods. After his return, M, Marchal tried his hand, at the 
ruins of Banteay Srei, old Isvarapura, a complex of temples for- 
merly thought to date from the end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth century, hut actually going back to the tenth 
century, as demonstrated by G. Coedes. The result of M. Marchal’s 
work is admirable. 

In the volume for 1933 attention is called to the excavation of 
a monastery in Taxila by Sir John Marshall, the largest of its 
class in the Horth-West, the ruins of which, besides sculptures 
yielded a copperplate dated in the year 134. At Nalanda, the 
famous seat of Buddhist learning, another monastery was laid free, 
the ninth one, containing seventy-five images of Buddhist and 

Brahmanical deities in stone and and metal. 

In his note on Indian numismatics Sir Robert Burn remarks 
that the question of Azes is far from being settled; IST. G. Majum- 
dar brings new material to support the theory of the late Vincent 
A. Smith that there existed two Azes with Azilises reigning be- 
tween them; but Herzfeld is of opinion that only one ruler lived 

who called himself ilzes or Azilises. 

H. E. Stapleton reports on new finds of Kushan coins and ob- 
jects of Sunga facture in Northern Bengal. Until recent times 
the earliest known historical fact regarding this territory was its 
incorporation in the Gupta empire between 432-543 a. d. With 
D. R. Bhandarkar’s find of an inscription in Brahmi characters of 
Asoka's rock and pillar edicts, at Mahastan, these new discoveries 
set the connexion of this region vsdth the rest of India back at 
least half a millennium. 

G. Yazdani, the able and energetic director of H, E. H. the 
Nizam’s Archaeological Survey, relates that the frescoes of the ceil- 
ings in the Kailasa and the Indra Sabha, at Elura, and the wall- 
paintings of caves IX, X, XII, XVI, XVII, and XIX at Ajanba 
have been cleared and scientifically preserved. In cave IX a fresco 
was recovered the motives of which show considerable similarities 
to the reliefs of the Southern Gate of the Great Stupa at Sanchi. 

J. Ph. Vogel’s “Ancient Monuments of Kashmir” is a brief 
summary of Ram Chanda Kak’s book with the same title, inter- 
woven with valuable remarks and suggestions. As to the designs 
of the tiles which covered the court-yard of the temple at Harvan, 
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I think, that, besides an influence from the ISTorth-West, a second 
current from Mathura of the Kushana period can be made out. 

According to Henri Marchal the Bayon of Angkor, dating from 
the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
an epoch notorious for its careless and slovenly building, was re- 
stored as well as circumstances permitted. Within the cella of the 
Central Tower of the Bayon, its vertical shaft was cleared to a 
depth of 14 meters, the underground water level. The fragments 
of a very large Buddha seated under a Haga hood, were rescued 
from the debris, and successfully pieced together : the statue meas- 
ures 4.75 m. the socle included. The work at Prasat Ak Yom 
was continued; a shaft was discovered under the basin in the 
middle of the cella, filled with debris and leading down to a vaulted 
chamber of brick masonry, 2.26 m, below the surface of the sanc- 
tuary. A slab was found with the Nine Brahmanical Deities, 
dedicated to Gambhiresvara, ‘^Lord of the Depth,” under which 
significant name Siva was worshipped at Prasat Ak Yom, and dated 
in the Saka year 923 = 1001 a. d. 

The most interesting find of the year in Insulinde was the upper 
half of a bronze Buddha, discovered near the village of Sempaga 
at the mouth of the Karama river, on the western coast of the 
Celebes. This work certainly hails from Southern India, for it has 
all the characteristic traits of an Amaravatl product. I may add 
that the statute is decidedly earlier than the famous Buddha of 
Dong-duong. This increases the evidence of the vigorous expan- 
sion of South Indian art and culture beyond the seas to the Bast. 

In Volume IX C. L. Fabri reports on the work of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India during the year 1933-1934. Outstanding 
discoveries were the ‘‘’Workmen’s Quarter” at Harappa, by Pandit 
Madho Sarup Vats, and highly polished black pottery under a 
dolmen at Chettipalaiyam, District Coimbatore: the same cera- 
mics are associated with neolithic implements in Baluchistan and 
Southern Iran. Then the new rules regulating the grant of licenses 
for archaeological excavation within protected areas are reprinted; 
they will prove of great value for learned societies or institutions 
intending to make use of this innovation. 

A statute of a Bodhisattva from Mathura was “rediscovered” 


in the Allahabad Museum by K. G. Goswami, The figure has lost 
its head; the pedestal bears an inscription to the effect that the 
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statue was set up in the second year of Maharaja Kanishka by the 
nun Buddha [mitra] ; the work is therefore one year older than 
the well-known Bodhisattva in the Sarnath Museum, dated in the 
year 3, and set up by the monk Bala. The head of an Avalo- 
kitesvara, reproduced on PI. IV/a, is of higher stylistic than 
iconographic moment, being one of the very rare specimens which 
show the transition from Kushana to Gupta style. 150 Brahml 
inscriptions were found in Ceylon in 1933-1934, most of them 
short ones, but of considerable historical interest since they verify 
the statements of other sources. The excavation of the Kantaka 
Chetiya at Mihintale raises again the question of stupa building 
in Ceylon, of its similarities and dissimilarities with contemporary 
structures of the same kind on the mainland. In Further India, 
the accidental find of a huge piece of Cham sculpture near Binh- 
dinh led to further excavations, especially of the Thap-m&m, “ The 
Demolished Tower,” situated about 300 meters to the north of the 
ancient northern rampant of Chaban. Chaban is the Vijaya of old 
inscriptions, the capital and main citadel of the kingdom of 
Champa from the eleventh to the fifteenth century. It was learned 
that the Chams had profited by the thirty years’ occupation of 
their capital by the Khmers in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, evidently they became acquainted then with the use of 
laterite for the construction of basements. 

Baron Eobert von Heine-Geldern contributed an extensive sur- 
vey of Prehistoric Research in Indonesia.” The author is one of 
the outstanding scholars in the field of ethnography and prehistory 
of Further India and Indonesia. 

As all these instructive notes, reports, and papers, appear in 
addition to the proper contents, the complete bibliography of the 
year in question, these volumes of the Annual Bibliography are, 
like the previously published ones, an almost inexhaustible mine of 
information. They are really indispensable, and I cannot imagine 
any scholar or library going on without them. 

Ludwig Baohhofee 

University of Chicago 
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Barabudur. By Paul Mus, with a preface by M. George CoedIis. 

Hanoi: Imprimerie d’Extreme-Orient, 1935. Pp. *303 

+ 803. 

This is a book as monumental as the subject with which it deals: 
it embraces, indeed, far more than the title implies, extending to a 
detailed analysis of the entire history of Buddhist art ; it is as much 
a treatise on Buddhism itself as on Buddhist art in particular, and 
must be considered as no less epoch making than the earlier work 
of Poucher, which forms in a general way the point of departure 
from which the author proceeds. The sections of the work, apart 
from the Avant-propos of 303 pp. which is reprinted from recent 
nos. of the BfiFEO, are entitled: Introduction; 1. Les interpreta- 
tions architecturales ; 3. Interpretations religieuses; 3. Le sym- 
bolisme du Barabudur; 4. Barabudur et le probleme des cinq 
directions; 5. La valeur cosmique du stupa; Appendice, Les Sept 
Pas du Buddha et la doctrine des Terres Purs ; all of the foregoing 
making up Tome I. Also, 6. Gen^se de la Bouddhologie Maha- 
yaniste; iorming the whole of Tome II, part 1, and presumably 
still to be followed by another part. 

The particular characteristics of the work are its constant corre- 
lation of texts and monuments ; and its emphasis on the continuity 
of the pre-Buddhist and Buddhist traditions, suggested by the 
motto printed on the wrapper, ‘^Le Brahmanisme des Brahmana 
. . . pere du Bouddhisme,” taken from Sylvain Levi, with the 
significant omission of Sylvain Levi’s continuation, ^^qufil lui a 
legue une regrettable heredite.” 

For M. Foucher, the earliest Buddha images are Gandharan.^ 
However this may have been, their iconography, as he also points 
out, is Indian, and only their style is Hellenistic. The image pre- 
existed verbally (and therefore as a mental image) already in the 
old lists of the 33 major and 80 minor lahsmas, on which (so far 
as they can be represented in art) the authenticity and eflficacy of 
the image is held to depend throughout the subsequent history of 
Buddhist art, which is nothing if not “ correct.” ^ The Indian 


^ See, however, the recent important discussion of the dates of Gand- 
haran sculptures by Benjamin Rowland in the Art Bulletin, vol. XVIII, 
1938, pp. 387-400, where it is concluded that all can be situated between 
about 200 and 500 A. 

*To sav. as does Mr. Codrinerton iLeaacu of India, n. 98) that “Indian 
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Buddha t3^e on the other hand (which prevailed after a short 
struggle in the second and third centuries) has behind it not only 
the same iconographic prescriptions (in effect a dhyana mantra), 
but also for the seated figure a tradition going back to the Indus 
Valley culture and for the standing figure a tradition going back 
to the Maurya stone figures of Yaksas, and beyond these no doubt 
to wooden forms. 

The Brahmanical cult had been aniconic, and this condition 
persisted in early Buddhism so far as the Buddha himself is con- 
cerned, who is represented by symbols only from the moment of the 
Nativity and not merely after the Awakening; it is no more, then, 
a matter of distinction between Bodhisattva and Buddha than it 


was of an inability of the artists to represent the human figure ; the 
situation is similar to that of early Christianity, where symbols are 
employed by evident choice. We must not deduce from our own 
anthropocentric point of view and artistic preoccupations that the 
development of an image represented an advance, “ on entendait 
reeourir a une forme non pas inferieure, mais superieure de I’oeuvre 
d^art en substituant des symboles a Timage” (p. *66). "The intel- 
lectual and abstract symbol corresponds to a contemplation; the 
image to the will, and prayer. Actually, however, the image is not 


symbol 


symbolic 


{dhiycilam'ba) : it is 


rather to the Bodhisattvas and later Taras that prayer is addressed. 
The whole tradition is based on the presumption of two distinct 
orders of existence, that of this and that of another world, between 
which a communication is only possible by a mediation ; the incan- 
tation (brahman), for example, is outwardly what the deity 
(Brahman), knowable only thus by analogy, is inwardly. It is pre- 
cisely in this sense that the Buddha says that "^He who sees the 
Word (dhammam) sees Me.” The audible doctrine, the physical 
body, and the work of art are all alike from this point of view 
factitious ” bodies (nirmdna-kdya) , to be valued in their signifi- 
cance rather than in their actuality; it is in this sense that the 
image functions as a substitute, and implies a real presence. 

The Vedic rite involves a simultaneous edification and reintegra- 
tion of the divided deity and the sacrificer himself. The sacrifice 


iconography is a mediaeval accretion, derived from a folk idiom, eventually 
crystallising out in literary form ” is a verbatim contradiction of the 
plain facts. 
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is literally a de-votion, the sacrificer being both built into the altar 
by virtue of the modulus taken from his own person (“ On magonne 
done ainsi sa personne dans la batisse, on le dieu et I’homme 
s’unissent enfin/' p. *54), and by a symbolic self-immolation on 
the altar itself. It is M. Mus^ particular merit to have brought 
out clearly that the basic principles of the Brahmanical rite survive 
in the Buddhist cult, as also, of course, in the corresponding Hindu 
iconolatry. The patron, who takes the place of the sacrificer, is 
incorporated into the image in the same way by means of a modulus 
taken from his own person, and also when an image is made of 
gold, by using an amount of gold equal to his own weight, and by 
which he is therefore represented metaphysically, “gold” having 
throughout the transcendental values of spirit, light, immortality. 
And finally, the act of worship is only perfected to the extent that 
an assimilation of the worshipper to the transcendental form of the 
Buddha is effected. Just as the first operation of the artist in 
dhyana had involved a self-identification with the imitable form of 
the idea to be represented, so is it for the spectator guided by the 
visible representation to effect a similar adaequatio rei et intellectus: 
all this, supported by means of citations from the Chinese inscrip- 
tions recorded by Chavannes, and other sources, is in perfect accojd 
with the formulated mediaeval Indian aesthetic, which makes of 
the determinants (vilhava) the occasion of the “finding of a com- 


mon 


ground ” 


(sadharanya) , and identifies the 


tasting 


of the 


“'flavor” (rasa) of the work with a supra-sensual intuition. 

In this connection M. Mus speaks almost always, with what seems 
to us less than his usual penetration, of a ritual “ magic ” : magic, 
however, is an application of, and not to be confused with, meta- 
physics or even religion; the Vedic rite is metaphysical. To speak 
of “the magical essence of the man” (p. 205) is ontologically 
meaningless ; the only possible “ essence ” that can be distinguished 
from an “ existence ” is a spiritual or metaphysical principle, the 
idea or reason of the thing, — an immaterial entity, then, far removed 
from any plane affectible by any kind of magical operation. In 


using such a term as 


“ magic ” 


one must preserve the senses in 


which the word is employed in the environment considered ; it must 
be remembered that from an Indian point of view, “ magic ” is not 
merely a supernatural power, but an operative, however lowly, 
science. 
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It is surprising, too, that M. Mus should repeat that the specific- 
ally Buddhist position is a denial of the diman (p. *128). It has 
been sufficiently shown by Mrs. Rhys Davids and others that such 
well known expressions as na me so attd state in fact that This 
(body and soul) are not my Atman ” ® and not at all that “ There 
is no Atman.” If a piidgala, or individuality is later introduced, 
as a designation of the bearer of the burden of retribution, this is 
not the very man, but the body and soul that are not the Atman ; 


puclgala and attd together correspond to the 


iC 


two selves ” of 


the man discussed in the Jaiminlya Brahmana, I. 17. 1 (see JAOS 
19. 2. 116). The fact is that the transcendent person of the 
Buddha is the Atman, and if there is a Buddhist, as there is also a 
Brahmanical, nirdtmya, this nirvdnic state of despiration has 
nothing to do with the expression an alia, which merely denies to 
the physical and psychic elements of the empirical individuality 
any spiritual character. 

Mahayana and Hinayana are not so much successive as comple- 
entary aspects of Buddhism; the former related to the latter 
somewhat as are the Apocryphal to the canonical Christian Sets ” ; 
in both cases the apocryphal material dominates the cult and 
iconography, and one may say that for a knowledge of Buddhism 
as a whole the art is no less important than the literature. It 
should not be overlooked that “ apocryphal ” by no means neces- 
sarily means ‘^spurious,” but rather esoteric.” The monastic 
type of the Buddha is common ground alike to Mahayana and 
Hinayana Buddhism; but as M. Mus has formerly shown in an 
important discussion of “Le Buddha pare” (BfilBEO, 1928) there 
is also a royal type in which the values of the Buddhas not only as 
ascetic but also as Calcavartin and in the Sambhogakaya are repre- 
sented; the Messiah is both king and priest. M. Mus has done 
more than anyone else to bring out clearly the distinction between 
the esoteric doctrine taught by the Buddha to an audience of 
Bodhisattvas in the fifteenth chapter of the “Lotus,” from that 
which had previously been received by the ordinary monks ; it is not 
a matter of the “ closed ” or “ open ” hand, on the contrary all is 


® As St. Paul expresses it, “ The word of God . . . extends even unto the 
sundering of soul from spirit” (Heb. 4, 12). The distinction is that of 
the “ knower of the field ’’ from tlie “ field ” itself, Bhagavad Gita, Ch. 
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always offered, but it depends upon individual capacity what can 
be received. The royal Buddha images of the Pala period and of 
South-eastern Asia are an embodiment in stone of the earlier cult 
practice of offering royal adornments to the Buddha, and placing 
them on the image, of which practice we learn both from Sinhalese 
records and from Hsiian Tsang. 

We are particularly interested by the fact that M. Mus interprets 
sambTioga (p. 659), not as a joint fruition,” but as a "‘'perfect, 
or complete, fruition”; just as saiiibodhi is not a joint awakening, 
but a perfect awakening. We have reached an identical conclusion 
by a quite different route, which may be briefly outlined here. In 
the Egveda the Ebhus are said to have made Tvastr’s single bowl 
into four, by which we understand an extension of the four direc- 
tions. We are familiar with the idea of a derivation of nourishment 
from the four quarters. H ow in the well-known miracle of the four 
bowls, he makes into one the four feeding bowls that are brought to 
him by the Eegents of the Quarters, and eats from this bowl alone. 
That is the sambhoga, a total fruition without necessity of local 
motioiT; just as sambtiddhi is "" total awakening.” The whole cycle 
represented by the work of the Ebhus and converse “ miracle ” 
corresponds to the dictum “ I being one, become many ; and being 
many, become one” (Samyutta Nikaya, II. 313). 

It wmuld be impossible even to summarize within the limits of a 
review all that M. Mus has to say, much of it novel and profound, 
on the nature of the stupa. It is by no means merely a funerary 
and memorial monument, but veritably an icon, animated either by 
relics, by a written word, or by the mere fact that the Word has 
been spoken on the site where the stupa is erected, or however other- 
wise the necessary connection has been made between the here and 
now and eternal yonder. The principle underlying the use of relics 
is that which is reflected in the magical practice of establishing a 
connection with, and obtaining a power over, an absent or unknown 
person by means of its traces, such as parts of the body, clothing, 
personal possessions, or footprints. The cult of the Footprints, 
moreover, is evidently on the one hand a continuation of the old 
Vedic motif of the tracking of the Hidden Light by means of its 
spoor (pada), and no less evidently on the other hand analogous to 
the Christian doctrine of the vestigium pedis. 

The stupa is an imitation of the cosmic body of the transcendent 
Buddha, just as the fire altar had been an imitation of the cosmic 
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body of Prajapati; a habitation in the same sense that the Christian 
chnrch has been regarded as simultaneously the tomb and the house 


of God. 


hypostasis 


vertical axis which is the principle of its whole design is the axis 
of the universe ; the stupa is the universe in a likeness, rather than 
a likeness of the universe, just as the image is the Buddha in a like- 
ness and not a likeness of the Buddha. The Indian stupa or temple 
is moreover not merely a constructed space but also a constructed 
time, an image of the revolving year. The peramhulatory proces- 
sions of deities, or kings (in cars which are themselves imitations of 
the cosmic archetype which is the Vedic chariot of light {jyotimtJia) 
and analogous to the Biblical chariot of fire) are imitations of the 
solar perambulation of the universe : in the case of the immovable 
stupa or temple this temporal motion is indicated, if not always by 
the actual wheels of the “ ratha ” and draught horses as at Konarak, 
then by repetitions of the central architectural form on a reduced 
scale, visible in succession to the perambulant spectator (p. 383) ; 
or in the same way when a stupa is provided with eyes or images 
on all four sides, these are the oriented aspects of the single person 
whose true position is axial. The stupa is not so much erected on 
a given site as upon a diagram of the orients, a rose des vents, a 
lotus that is in principle the whole extent of space (p. 381 ; Maitri 
Up. VI. 2) ; the ground plan of the stupa, notably at Barabudur 
itself, is a mandala. 

7 « • 

The central axis is the Vedic sTcamhha, and embodies the whole 
extension of the building in principle. This axis is a stauros that 
holds apart heaven and earth; it is then synonymous with the 
thunderbolt, lance, or other weapon with which the chthonic serpent 
is transfixed in the beginning. To this day a fixation of the site, 
by which earthquakes are avoided, is effected by a symbolic trans- 
fixion of the head of the chthonic serpent, Ananta (an, excellent 
reference can be added here, to the Legend of the Iron Pillar at 
Delhi, printed at the close of Grierson and Waterman’s Lay of 
AIM). On the other hand, the axis, passing upwards through the 
dome of the stupa becomes a mast (yasti, yupa) ; it is the path of 
the vertical nadi or vector by which the Spirit ascends at death from 
the apex of the heart” to pass out through the dome of the 
cranium; the mast above the stupa is the same thing as the flame 


emerging from the usmsa in many Buddha types. In this connec- 
tion M. Mus discusses the “bow and arrow” symbol on early 
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Indian coins, in -which M. Foucher thought that he recognized a 
stupa in cross section. We do not question the analogy of the 
vertical pillar with its armed point to the royal lance around which 
a stupa is built by the Sinhalese king Dutthagamani (cf. the lance 
symbol on punch-marked coins),* but we think M. Mus is mistaken 
in excluding at the same time the idea of the bow and arrow, and 
in seeing in this idea only a late interpretation or mere allegory, 
“ especially as the bow and arrow play so small a part in Buddhist 
imagery ’’ (p. 118) . This last is scarcely a matter of fact ; it is for 
example as an expert archer that the Buddha wins the hand of 
Yasodhara (as Kama that of Sita), and notably in the Asadisa 
Jataka that the Bodhisattva is represented as an “ unfailing archer ” 
(ahhham-vedhin) in a miraculous legend that is unmistakably a 
symbolic statement of the sutrdtman doctrine. We think that the 
bow and arrow symbol, while not necessarily the symbol exclusively 
of a stupa, is such in a certain sense; the ultimate significance of 
the symbol is most clearly stated in the Mundaka Up. II., 2, 2-4, 
where itj^ a question of making of oneself the arrow, and of a pene- 
tration of the sun; the position of the sun in the vault of heaven, 
of the “ eye of the vault of a dome, socket of the mast in the dome 
of the stupa, and that of the foramen of the skull are all analogous, 
and all considered in Indian texts from the same point of view, 
that of the ascent of the spirit of the deceased. We should say 
that while the bow and arrow symbol does not represent a stupa 
directly, its idea is one that is also embodied in the symbolism of 
the domed stupa. 

Another point discussed at some length is the virtual identifica- 
tion of the Buddha with Brahma. M. Mus remarks that the 


Buddha “ est le pere du monde pour le sauver, non pour I’avoir 
cree” (p. 624). This is a false antithesis. Creation and redemp- 
tion are inseparably linked. There can be no escape from the 
necessity of birth except for those who have been born. The Way 
that leads beyond the world passes through the world. The setting 
in motion of the Wheel of Principles {dhamma-cahha) is at the 
same time a creation and a predication: it is in a similar sense 
that the Sun in Maitri Up. VI. 30' is called at once the cause of 


* In a Champa (Annam) inscription of 658 a. d. we read “It was there 
that Kaundinya, the greatest of Brahmanas, planted the javelin,” i. e. 
established his sovereignty. 
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creation, heaven, and of final emancipation (sarga, svarga, apa- 
varga). The lamentation of the Devas when the Buddha hesitates 
to set in motion the Wheel of the Law (as Agni hesitates in EV. 
X. 51 to accept the position of driver of the cosmic chariot) shows 
what values still really inhere in the Buddhist symbol, however its 
meaning may have been restricted in a special context to mean a 
“ first preaching ’’ at Benares. 

All that we have been able to do is to suggest the wealth of the 
documented material to be found in Bardbudur, and to emphasize 
the establishment of a method in which the researcher no longer 
envisages Buddhism as an isolated and revolutionary phenomenon, 
hut in its setting, and no longer considers the texts alone or the 
art alone, but each as an alternative expression of the same under- 
lying theses. This amounts to a veritable bringing to life of the 
“ dry bones ” of what might otherwise have been a merely statistical 
archeology. 

We may remark that criticisms of M. Mus^ work by Przysluski 
have already appeared in the first volume of the JHAS. and in 
JISOA. vol. IV. 

Ananda K. Coomaeaswamt 

Museum of Fine Arts 

Boston 

A propos des voyages aventureux de Fernand Mendez Pinto. Notes 
de A. J. H. Chaeignon, recueillies et completees par Mile. 
M. Medaed. Pekin: Impeimeeie des Lazaeistes, 1936. Pp. 
xviii, 417. 

Fernao Mendez Pinto is one of those disturbing writers with 
whom one can never quite dispense and whom one can never quite 
believe. His Peregrinacao, published in 1614, more than fifty years 
after Pinto’s return from the East, reads like an interesting tale of 
adventures, which, however, inspires little confidence. In spite of 
this feeling of mistrust, shared by most scholars who have studied 
him, certain episodes, for which he is the sole authority, have found 
more or less credence, since they seemed to supply some sort of 
information where no other was available. Obviously such uncer- 
tainty as to the value of a historical source is extremely unsatis- 
factory and a thorough-going study of all its statements would be 
a real service to scholarship. 
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This task was undertaken by Mr, Charignon, a retired railway 
engineer with a taste for scholarly research who lived in Peiping 
for many years and published an edition of Marco Polo in three 
volumes.^ 

Dying in 1930 he had not yet completed his task which was con- 
tinued by his collaborator and sister-in-law, Mile. Medard. Inspired 
by loyalty to the deceased, the latter has now edited his notes, 
adding her own comments into which, unfortunately, has crept a 
modicum of animosity against Professor Pelliot who, in the above- 
mentioned review and in an obituary notice on Charignon, in 
Toung Pao, XXVII, pp, 457-458, had ventured to express dissent 
with various views expressed by this scholar. Charignon modestly 
called himself an “interloper in science” (p. 65) and Pelliot had 
expressed his regret that he, working in isolation, was doomed to 
sterility in many of his efforts {T‘oung Pao, XXVII, p. 458). 
Mile. Medard has now set herself up as Charignon’s champion and 
has rendered him the very doubtful service of turning Pinto’s 
vindication into a vindication of Charignon. 

The result of all this, I regret to say, has been an unsatisfactory 
book. Xot content with presenting Charignon’s views on Pinto, 
which were staggering enough. Mile. Medard, in a long introduc- 
tion, reopens the discussion on a number of problems of historical 
geography, many of which were considered settled by competent 
scholars. A single example will show how far Mile. M§dard is 
carried away by her zeal. 

The island of Java has been identified with the term She-p'o 



Rockhill 


the T^ang and 


Jfi 



in the Mongol period. Now in this book not only is the former 
identification denied, She-p'o being placed in Indo-china, but 
even the identity of Java with Chao-tva (which either in this 





is still the current name 


for this island) is called in dispute, and in a special appendix (pp. 
377-384) an attempt is made to prove that Kublai Khan’s expedi- 
tion against Chao-wa in 1293 was not directed against the island 
of Java but against Cochin-china.^ One can scarcely believe one’s 


^ Le livre de Marco Polo, Pekin, 1924, 1926, 1928; cf. T’oung Pao, XXV, 
pp. 156-169. 

® Cf. also A. J. H. Charignon, Le livre de Maroo Polo, III, pp. 153 ff. 
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eyes in reading such a wild assertion. Are Charignon and Mile. 
Medard not aware that there is independent testimony regarding 
this expedition in two Javanese historical works; the Nagara- 
krtagama and the Pararaton^ both very brief, it is true, but never- 
theless unmistakable ! ^ Do they not know that a number of 
geographical and personal names in the Chinese account have been 
identified with certainty with Javanese names? The identifications 
which the authors suggest instead, such as Voduoc for Ma-je-pa-hsieh 


m, 




(Mojopahit, the famous capital in Java) are absolutely 


arbitrary and fantastic. 

Coming to the discussion of Pinto’s text, one would expect that 
the authors should have taken notice of critical work done by others. 
Now in 1926 Father G. Sehurhammer, S. J., published an excellent 
critical analysis of Pinto’s text.'* It is rather disconcerting to find 
that the authors’ knowledge of this very thorough study is confined 
to certain quotations from it in H. Bernard’s Aux Fortes de la 
Chine, Les Missionaires du seizieme siecle (Tientsin, 1933) and 
that ignorance of the German language prevented them from read- 
ing it (p. 98) ; it is worse that they, not having read this article, 
nevertheless feel at liberty to suggest (p. 301) that Schurhammer’s 
criticism is motivated by Jesuit spite against Pinto, who at one 
period of his life entered the Jesuit order, leaving it again shortly 
afterwards. A careful perusal of Schurhammer’s analysis might 
have saved the authors from certain bold assertions. Pinto, as is 
well known, has a great number of names which so far have baffled 
all attempts at identification, but none of these seem to present any 
obstacles to their ingenuity. 

It is certainly quite startling to find that they make Pinto sail 
up the Amur river, ascend the Sungari and somehow emerge in the 
Gulf of Liaotung (pp. 146 if.). The fabulous island of Calem- 
jjluy ” they identify with Palin Pu-lo ^ ^ the territory of 
the Barin tribe in Inner Mongolia on the Silamuren (pp. 69, 164) 
and in the royal tombs which Pinto and his companions looted they 
recognize the tombs of the Kfi-tan emperors, discovered some years 
ago (pp. 164 ff.).® They also attempt to trace Pinto’s route on his 


® Cf. N. J. Krom, Hindoe-J avaansche Geschiedenis^ (1931), pp. 355-356. 

^ Asia Major, 111, pp. 71-103 and 194-267. 

® Cf. e. g. Jos Mullie, “ Les sepultures de K'ing des Liao/’ Toung Pao, 
XXX, pp. 1-25. 
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pretended travels in the interior of China proper, following him 
into Ssu-ch'uan and Yiinnan (pp. 290 ff.). 

The arguments on which all this is based are unfortunately ex- 
tremely fragile. The port of Buxipalem is explained by the Chinese 

route 

vers le nord, port a Touest” (p. 147), a translation which is 
untenable in any ease, even if it were permissible to seek the identi- 
fication of a place-name with an arbitrary string of Chinese 
monosyllables. The river Sumhepadano is Su-mo pu tung-nan 

la riviere qui sort an sud-est des Soumo,^’ the 
Sumo pu being the tribes that live along the Sumo, i. e. Sungari 
(p. 156). The mouth of the river where the adventurers were at 
anchor, is called Patebenan, which is explained as p' a-ti- pei-nan 
iA tt ft if “ se trainer du nord au sud,’^ because going from the 
mouth of the Amur to the source of the Sungari one “ drags one- 
self from the north to the south’’ (p. 157) ! The name of the 
region of Temquilem, ten miles from Calempluy, is supposed to 

route vers la capitale 


^ * 


. 9 . 



represenMhe words Tung-ching lu 
orientale” (p. 164). 

Eeally, in this way it is possible to explain everything. Not one 
of these identifications has the slightest value and nobody but an 
entirely uncritical reader will be led astray by them. 

If that part of the book which deals with “ Calempluy ” and 
Pinto’s supposed travels in the interior of China must be pushed 
aside as utterly unconvincing, some consideration may be given to 
the discussion of the identity of certain place-names along the south 
coast. Here again the authors would have profited by taking notice 
of earlier studies, such as T. T. Chang’s work on Sino-Portuguese 
Trade from ISlJf. to (Leyden, 1933) and Pelliot’s review of 
this book in Toung Pao, XXXI, pp. 58-94, entitled ‘‘ Un ouvrage 
sur les premiers temps de Macao.” Our authors devote much atten- 
tion to the identification of such places as Liam-po, and CMn-cheo. 
The first of these, generally taken as Ning-po, they explain as a 
wrong reading for Tien-po ® on the coast of Kuangtung (pp. 
135, 370-371), where there was a centre for trade up to 1536. Por 
Chin-cheo, which generally is identified either with Ch^iian-chou or 
with Chang-chou, both in the neighbourhood of Amoy, Mile. Medard 
wishes to distinguish between three different places all called by that 


name: (1) Ch‘iung-chou 
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(2) the island of Ch'ing-chou ^ a little to the south of Tien-po, 
on the coast of Kuangtnng (pp. 371, 373), and (3) one belonging 
to Macao (p. 373). 

One hardly knows what to say about all this. Chinese names 
being what they are, one can nearly always find some sort of resem- 
blance with any given name and so make them fit the context. But 
the method is wrong. Are we to suppose that Pinto’s nomenclature 
is entirely difierent from that of other early writers ? Only by a 
careful comparison of all the sources is it possible to arrive at satis- 
factory conclusions. If there is anything at all to be retained from 
the authors’ identifications, they will have to stand this test. But 
then the identification Liampo — Tienpo immediately falls to the 
ground, apart from other reasons, by the fact that Gaspar da Cruz, 
who was at Canton in 1556, says that in 1548 the Chinese fleet, 
destined to attack the Portuguese at Liampo, could not go up so far 
north and therefore limited its operations against the establishment 
of Chin-cheo ; ® as to the latter place there may be doubt in some 
cases whether Ch‘uan-ehou or Chang-chou is meant, but Mile. 
Medard’s attempt to distinguish between three different Qhin-cheo’s 
is certainly hard to reconcile with the numerous sources which 
mention this name ; the question is too complicated to be discussed 
in this review. 

As an example of the inadequate identifications of other words 
than place-names I finally must quote the one given on p. 105, 
where is said that “ les capitaines des jonques qui etaient dans le 
port s’assemblerent en conseil qu’ils appellent iichara ” ; this word is 
explained as pi-shang Hang ^ S “ deliberer en secret,” whereas 
it simply is the ordinary Malay (Hindustani from Sanskrit vicara) 
word for “ to reflect npon, to discuss, to meet in council.” 

The circumstances in which this book appears make it particu- 
larly unpleasant to be ungracious about it. Yet scholarship would 
be badly served by allowing this book, which has all the trappings 
of scholarship, to pass as the last word on its subject. Pinto’s book 
has already caused too much confusion to permit it to get worse con- 
founded by this kind of commentary. Mile. Medard has shown a love 
for this type of research, besides great ingenuity; if she will only 
break through the isolation which Pelliot regretted in the studies 

by Charignon, she may, no doubt, yet be able to 

“ Cf. T‘oung Pao, XXXI, p. 66. 
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results that are more convincing than most of those presented in 
this book. 

The illustrations and maps in the book are interesting and it has 
a good index. 

J. J. L. Dutvendak 

Columbia University 


of 


By H. G. Ckeel. IsTe-w York: Ebynal and 


Hitchcoce;, 1937. 402 pages, xv plates. 

This is professedly a popular book, and as such it should be very 
successful. It is, moreover, a book that will interest sinologists, 
even though at times it will irritate them. For the sinologist, the 
book will be of value for the first hand information Dr. Creel pre- 
sents of the recent excavations at An-yang and Hsiin-hsien, for his 
opinions on the oracle-bone inscriptions, and for the summaries 
of work on bronze inscriptions. The general cultured reader will 
find the book readable and interesting, and not too technical. Dr. 
Creel is to be praised for writing an account of ancient China 
that is primarily a cultural history based on recent discoveries in 
archeology. 

But Chinese archeology is only beginning, and a book like this 
will be in part out of date before it can be printed. The Chinese 
themselves are taking such projects seriously at last, and it is prob- 
able that some time will elapse before our ideas of ancient China 
can be stabilized in the flood of new information that should soon 
come pouring in. Already the excavations at An-yang since 1934 
have forced us to revise our ideas of ancient Chinese culture. 

Under the circumstances it seems unnecessary to examine the 
book closely for errors, but a few general suggestions may be made. 
Dr. Creel is still a little too self-conscious, using the word I too 
often, and still likes to coin new names. The Document Classic may 
be more accurate than the Booh of History, but it hardly seems 
necessary to change a name with which everyone is familiar. Kor 
is it necessary to give the titles of the classics in Chinese. Where 
Dr. Creel is dealing with the inscriptions or the archeological finds, 
he is excellent. But in those chapters where he makes use of his- 
torical material, he should have used more the work of European 
sinologists like Maspero, Granet, and Karlgren. He does not ap- 
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pear to have special training in either archeology or ethnology, and 
while this may be of advantage in writing a popular book, it is a 
drawback from the point of view of the specialist. He is also given 
to advancing theories at times without sufficient evidence, as in 
his account of the development of the term T'ien. He treats of the 
duty of avenging a father, without apparently being aware of the 
monograph of Haenisch on that subject {Die RachepfUcht . . . 
Deut. Morgen. Gesell., X, No. 1-3, 1931). His treatment of social 
organization would be improved by a closer acquaintance with the 
discussions of ethnologists on this subject. His notes, as long as 
he was going to have any, should be much fuller. In short, while 
he is familiar with the field work that has been done so far, with 
the Shang writing, and with the bronze inscriptions, he should 
have consulted more western authorities when he stepped beyond 
the field where he can speak at first hand. 

But in spite of these defects, the book is stimulating and valu- 
able. The plates are good, there is an index, a very limited bib- 
liography, and an introduction by C. W. Bishop. 


Omei Illustrated Guide Booh. By D. L. Phelps. Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute Series. Chengtu, China ; West China Union 
IJniveksity, 1936. 354 pages, profusely illustrated. 

There are four mountains in China particularly sacred to Bud- 
dhists, and each is devoted to a particular Bodhisattava. Mt. Omei 
is located in the western province of Szechuan, and is sacred to 
Pffi-hsien (Sanskrit, Samantabhadra). There are no critical 
studies of these mountain cults, of the sort that Chavannes made 
of T'ai-shan. Pffi-Pu is well-known to tourists from Shanghai, 
and E. P. Johnston has described Chiu-hua, but there has not been 
even an adequate description of Omei, although it has been visited 
by many westerners. 

Dr. Phelps, the professor of English Literature at the West 
China Union University, is to be thanked for this volume contain- 
ing a Chinese text and illustrations, with an English translation. 
It was not only published in Szechuan, but its format and bind- 
ing are Chinese. It is really a guide to the mountain and its 
temples, a Chinese Baedeker for visitors. There are a number 
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of prefaces, including one by Dr. Phelps, and translations of poems. 
Unfortunately there is little historical material, and no description 
of cults. Dr. Phelps has not made a critical study, but he has 
given considerable material that would be necessary to anyone 
making such a study. He has done a very creditable piece of 
work within its limitations, and it is to be regretted that more of 
the men with such opportunities do not take advantage of them. 


An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference Worhs. 
Compiled by Ssu-Tti Teng and Knight Biggerstafe. Peip- 
ing; Ybnohing University, 1936. 271 pages. 


Previous to the publication of this volume, the only work in 
English in this field was Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature, 
published in 1867. The resemblance between the two books is not 
close enough to justify a detailed comparison, and it is enough 
to say that the more recent work is very much more valuable. It 
is a selectia*?. of Chinese works, and therefore there would be little 
point in criticizing it for omissions, since no two scholars would 
agree on exactly which works should be included. Ho European 
titles are given. Within these limitations the work appears to 
have been very carefully done, and should be of great assistance to 
scholars. While research would require more information, the book 
covers an enormous field, and would make an admirable starting 
point for the scholar who does not known exactly where to look 
for the information he requires. 


Conf, 


Translated by 


J. SiGURET. Peiping: Vetch, 1937. 307 pages, 4 maps. 

The Chinese volume which M. Siguret has translated indicates 
a new attitude on the part of intelligent Chinese toward the non- 
Chinese peoples of southwestern China. It is a series of mono- 
graphs on the aboriginal groups of the province of Yunnan, writ- 
ten by six different Chinese scholars of the younger generation, 
published by the Bureau of Popular Education of the province, 
with the approval of General Lung Yun, the governor of Yunnan, 
who contributes a preface. One suspects that the attitude of the 
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USSE toward similar groups in Eussia and Siberia has been the 
inspiration for these studies. The attitude toward the various 
peoples is sympathetic, which is quite a change from the attitude 
of former generations of Chinese. The studies are carefully made, 
chiefly from flrst-hand information, but the interest is political 
rather than scientiflc. The point of view is the present situation 
and what to do about it, and the studies are intended as the basis 
for deflnite policies. The nationalistic attitude may be gathered 
from a sentence which appears on a map over the territory of 
Burma : “ Territories nous appartenant autrefois et tombes entre 
les mains des Anglais.” 

At times the observations are a little naive. “ La race tibetaine 
a des ressemblances avec les Americains et les Europeans. Dans 
leur caractere et leurs coutumes ils ont des points communs avec 
les gens d’Amerique et d’Europe. De plus, le principe de leur 
ecriture est le meme: la transcription phonetique” (p. 33). 

Chinese characters for proper names are given, and M. Siguret 
has provided a few notes. The maps are good, and there is an 
index. The format is excellent. The bibliography contains only 
thirteen titles, the first of which is L. H. Morgan’s Ancient So- 
ciety. The large amount of work done by both Europeans and 
Chinese on groups like the Lolo is ignored, although the trans- 
lator refers to Dr. Eock and others in the notes. While the Nan- 
chao Yeh-shih is used, other Chinese historical works, like the 
Man situ, are not mentioned. Nevertheless, the volume contains 
a large amount of material which will be valuable to the ethnolo- 
gist, and is a creditable achievement. M. Siguert deserves thanks 
for his careful translation. 


Introduction to Literary Chinese. By J. J. Beandt. Peiping: 

Vetch, 1936. 352 pages. 

The excellence of this book, first published in 1927, is shown 
by the fact that it has been necessary to issue a second edition. It 
is the best introduction to literary Chinese in English at the present 
time, in spite of the fact that much more work remains to be 
done by grammarians before we shall have a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory textbook. Brandt is especially to be praised for his treat- 
ment of the particles. 
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There seems to he no change in the material from the first edi- 
tion, and even the preface is practically the same. The chief 
changes are that the number of pages has been reduced from 503 
to 352 by changes in the format; that the table of contents is now 
in the front of the book; and that in the indices the references 
are to pages and not to lessons— a very welcome change. The 
original publisher was the North China Union Language School, 
but the second edition is published by Henri Vetch, who has made 
many improvements in the format. 


La Philosopliie Morale de Wang Yang-ming. By Wang Toh'ang- 
TCHE, S. J. Shanghai : T'ou-se-we Press : Paris : Geuth- 

NEE, 1936. 217 plus 31 pages. 


This is Vol. 63 of the series Y arises Sinologiques^ and increases 
the debt of Sinology to the Jesuits. There has been no satisfac- 
tory treatment of Wang Yang-ming in any European language. 
Henke’s study {The Philosophy of Wang 


Yang-ming, Chicago, 

1916, and “ k Study in the Life and Philosophy of Wang Yang- 
ming,” JNCBEAS, 1913, pp. 46-64) is based on incomplete texts, 


and is unsatisfactory in other respects. 


Wang’s 


on the complete works of Wang Yang-ming, on Huang Tsung-hsi’s 


of the Doctrines of 


Ming Philosophers, the Ming 

Wansr 


Yang-ming by Chinese scholars. 


Wan 


life, and the remaining seven are studies of his doctrine. Live 
chapters are devoted to the development of the idea of liang-chih 

which P. Wang wisely prefers to romanize, rather than 
translate. He points out how dangerous it is to translate Chinese 
technical terms into western philosophic language, and illustrates 
the point by the use of such terms as “intuition” and “prag- 
matic” when applied to Wang. 

There is a chronological table of Wang’s life, an admirable 
study of technical terms giving Chinese characters, an index of 
proper names, and an appendix of thirty-one pages giving the 
Chinese text of important passages in Wang’s works. The re- 
viewer questions whether it is accurate to say that Wang Yang 
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ming exercised a preponderating infinence on Chinese thought 
during the 16th and 17th centuries, for the school of Chu Hsi was 
always strong. But there can be no question of his importance 
both in China and Japan, and the present study is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of a great thinker. 

John K. Shkyock 


The Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chmese Relations, 1150-1800. 
By Earl H. Pritchard. Research Studies of the State Col- 
lege of Washmgton, Voh IV, Hos. 3-4. Pullman, Washington: 
State College of Washington, 1936. Pp. 95-443. 

This volume is a product of mature scholarship and forms a 
valuable contribution to the field of modern Far Eastern history. 
Essentially it is a study of the background of the Macartney 
embassy of 1793. The first chapters deal successively with the 
establishment of the Canton system (1751-61), the progress of the 
East India Company’s commerce (1760-80), private, foreign, and 
country trade and the struggle for control of the China trade as a 
whole (1764-1800). The five following chapters then analyze the 
origin and history of the abortive Cathcart embassy (1787-88) 
and of the Macartney embassy which succeeded it. A dozen statis- 
tical tables form the appendix. Twenty-eight pages of critical 
bibliography provide the most complete summary extant of the 
published and unpublished materials relating to the subject in 
western languages. 

Dr. Pritchard’s interest in this subject is of long standing. He 
first completed a master’s thesis at Illinois, which was published 
under the title “ Anglo-Chinese Eolations during the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries” {University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. XVII Hos. 1-3, March-June, 1939, preface 
dated March 1930, pp. 344). In contrast to the present work, 
however, it may be noted in passing that this earlier volume suf- 
fered from a number of handicaps : in surveying two centuries in 
175 pages, the author was obliged to touch upon a number of 
questions, like cultural contacts, the origin of Chinese anti-for- 
eignism, and early missionary activities, with which he was not 
able to deal in more than cursory fashion. Working in this coun- 
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try, he was obliged to rely entirely on published materials, with 
the result that the latter part of his text was often little more than 
a rearrangement of data from Dr. H. B. Morse’s Chronicles of the 
East Indian Company trading to China [16S5-183.!f.) (5 vols., Ox- 
ford 1926-29). The text was a laborious compilation, overstocked 
with facts, for which the footnotes gave a plethora of references on 
each point. In short the volume bore the stigmata of a thesis. 
While the chief India Office materials were noted in the bibliogra- 
phy, there had been no opportunity to make use of them. 

The work now published is a decided and gratifying contrast to 
this early thesis. While in England as a Ehodes Scholar at Oriel 
College, Oxford, 1930-1933, Dr. Pritchard had opportunity to 
comb various series of records in the India Office. On these ma- 
terials, plus the Macartney papers in the Wason collection at Cor- 
nell, his present work is chiefly based. Other archives and libraries 
in England, Prance, and the United States were also searched. 
The resulting manuscript was presented as a thesis for the D. Phil. 
(Oxon.) in 1933 and was later revised. 

While Dr. Pritchard has gone over many of the materials sum- 
marized in Dr. Morse’s monumental Chronicles^ the result has not 
been duplication. As Dr. Morse was himself the first to say, the 
Chronicles are primarily a factual condensation, designed to serve 
as a basis for further work in an almost untouched field; of the 
five volumes, only two (vols. II and V) bear on the period 1750- 
1800, and their main focus is the trade rather than the embassies. 
Dr. Pritchard has used manuscripts which were not surveyed for 
the Chronicles. His monograph in fact exemplifies the type of 
special study which Dr. Morse, before his death in 1933, foresaw 

and encouraged. 

To the historian of international trade. Dr. Pritchard’s statis- 
tical tabulations should prove invaluable. In chapters II, III, and 
IV, vast masses of data from the archives have been refined into 
graphs and pithy summaries, the methods of conducting and 
financing various aspects of the trade have been neatly analyzed, 
and, at least to one not a statistician, the result is imposing. 

For the student of international relations an equally interesting 
story is unfolded. Its high point is the Commutation Act of 1784, 
regarded by Dr. Pritchard as "the most important event in the 
history of Anglo-Chinese relations prior to the abolition of the 
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Company’s monopoly ... in 1833” (p. 146). In brief, by lower- 
ing the English tea duties this measure struck a deathblow at the 
enormous Continental smuggling trade into England; together 
with the wars of the succeeding years, it helped the English Bast 
India Company to establish its domination over the China trade; 
this facilitated a great increase in Sino-British trade, from 1784 
on, and this in turn made the old Canton system more and more 
inadequate and moved the British eventually, in view of difficul- 
ties both in England and in China, to consider the sending of an 
embassy. 

In the light of later events it is interesting to note how very 
early the British representatives on the spot in China had seen 
what was needed to facilitate commercial expansion. As early as 
1754 Mr. Frederick Pigou had proposed an embassay to Peking: 
“ The Ambassador must come in the King’s name, but in a Com- 
pany’s Ship, he must never have been in China before ; at least not 
in the Company’s Service, or belonging to any Ship, he must be a 
Man of some rank, or figure, an Officer in the Army would do ; he 
should be a Man of understanding and probity, and not too haughty 
. . .” (p. 125). Such an embassay, continued Mr. Pigou, should 
request permission for the Company both to trade and store goods 
at all the ports of China, and to maintain a permanent resident at 

—objectives which were later sought in the manner he 
suggested, but which were not realized for over a century. 

While certain highlights in Dr. Pritchard’s account may thus 
be indicated, its fascinating intricacies can hardly be touched upon 
here. His hundred and fifty pages on the embassies of 1787-93 
appear exliaustive, within the limits of the materials in English, 
and put the Macartney embassy in an entirely new setting. Too 
often it has been assumed that this embassy was a protest (against 
the restrictions of the Canton system) on the part of the East India 
Company. The present volume makes it plain that, far from 
being desired by the E. I. C., whose position at Canton was com- 
paratively prosperous, the embassy in reality represented the new 
forces of the Industrial Eevolution and was sponsored by Henry 
Dundas in order to open new markets for new products, — ^rather 
than to preserve or assist the fortunes of John Company. 

This subject deserves more extended investigation. And indeed. 


as might be expected in so new a field. Dr. Pritchard’s work par- 


Peking, 
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ticularly in his earlier chapters, has the value of raising many 
problems for further research : what more can be said of the pro- 
posals in 1784-85 to finance the expanded British trade by sending 
Indian opium to China? (p. 316-17). What can we learn further 
of the relations between the E, I. C. and the British country trade, 
both in India and at Canton? What were the internal economy 
and polities of the Cohong? Questions such as these indicate the 
magnitude of the field to which this volume, together with the 
Chronicles^ will now serve as a vade mecum. 

It goes without saying that the Chinese side of the story re- 
mains to be told. Dr. Pritchard lists over a score of Chinese 
sources in his bibliography, however, and uses in his text a number 
of documents, drawn chiefly from the Sheng Hsun ||f|j of Chfien 
Lung, the Kuo-CWao Jou-yilan chi and Yueh Hai- 

huan chih most of them relating to the embassy of 

1793. Prom these sources there emerges no real support for the 
contention that Macartney performed the hotow. 

In the ^absence of Chinese characters anywhere in the volume, 
romanization naturally becomes important and errors in it are of 
more consequence. Some of these are noted below. The sino- 
logical reader should be reminded, however, that Dr, Pritchard’s 
work stands squarely upon the western materials, from which it 
derives its great value, and that many of his citations of Chinese 
sources are made for bibliographical purposes with an eye to their 
future rather than their present use. For example, his citing of 
" Shih Liao Esiin K‘an ch. 10 memorials dated Ch^ien Lung 30-5- 
11, 30-5-16. . . .” (p. 138) does not give the Chinese dates con- 
verted into their intelligible western equivalents, presumably be- 
cause the absence of pagination in the Shih Liao Esiin E‘an 

makes the Chinese dates the best means of locating the 
material, which is cited as of a purely supplementary nature. How 
far the further use of Chinese sources will revise the author’s pic- 
ture of affairs in China remains to be seen. At least he may be 
pardoned for digging through only one mountain at a time. 

Facts and figures based on manuscript sources can hardly be 
checked by a reviewer. Dr. Morse’s Chronicles are for some reason 
cited as “ Morse Chronicle ” throughout. Magniac is misspelled 
four times as Magnac (p, 179). There are a good many faulty 
romanizations. Eing Pu (p. 310) should be Esing__Pu JpJoR* 
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Yang Ting-cliang (p. 130 note 25) should be Yang Thng-chang 

Shih Liao Ts‘ung K‘an Cliu P‘ien (p, 425) should read 
. . . Pien Chang Ku Ch'^ung Pien (p. 424 and 

throughout the volume) should read Chang Ku Ts'ung Pien 

Similarly Tfeu Hsien CKung Pien (p. 425) should 
read Ts'ung Pien ; and tsti7ig shu (loco. cit. 4 lines above) should 
presumably be ts'ung shu Tuang Hita Lu (p. 425) should 

be Tung Hua Lu Lang ClTien Chi Tfen (p. 424) should 

presumably ( ?) be Liang ChHen Chi Wen, as on p. 342^ note 82. 
The Yiieh Hai-huan chih is wrongly attributed (pp. 315, 342, 425) 
to Yii K'^un instead of Liang Thng-nan 

These corrections are trivial. After what has been said above 
it need hardly be reiterated that this is a work of first rate value. 

T. K. Paibbank 

Harvard Universitv 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

The death of the following members lias come to the attention of the 
Secretary: 

Eev. Frederick G. Eiselen, Secretary of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Ejiiacopal Church, sometime Professor of Semitic Languages at, 
and President of Garrett Biblical Institute, who died May 5, 1937. 

Professor Eva Piesel, formerly Researcli Assistant in Etruscan at Yale 
University, and at the time of her death, May 28, 1937, Visiting Professor 
of Linguistics at Brjm Mawr College. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson. Professor Emeritus of Indo-Iranian 


Languages and Literatures at Columbia University, former President, and 
for many years Corresponding Secretary of the Society. A member since 
1SS5, he died August 8, 1937. 

Professor Robert K. Reischauek, of Princeton University, killed at 
Sluinghai on August 15, 1937. 

The following have been elected to membership in the Society by the 
Executive Committee since the last meeting. 


Zamin Ali 

James H. Breasted, Jr. 
Daniel S. Dye 
Mrs. Margaret Fairbanks 
Norman R. Gutrv 
Robert A. Hall, Jr. 


Maurice Jacobs 
Bertram S. Kraus 
George T. Kuniinoto 
Feng-Kuei Li 

o 

Mrs. Edgar M. Morsman 
Richard A, Parker 
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W. B. Pettus Benjamin Rowland 

J. Prusek Lakahman Sarup 

Leo M. Reichel Elizabeth A, Weiant 

Not all of these have as yet qualified for membership. 

The following have applications for membership pending: 

Maynard L. Cassady Isaac Rabinowitz 

D. G. Mandelbaum Ralph W. E. Reid 

Prof. Mary I. Hussey represented the Society at the Centenary of Mt. 
Holyoke College. 

Dr. M. B. Emeneau will represent the Society at the Ninth All-India 
Oriental Conference meeting at Trivandrum in December, 1937. 

On recommendation of the Committee on Arrangements (Professor I. 6. 
Matthews, Chairman) the Executive Committee has voted that the next 
annual meeting be held on Tuesday to Thursday, April 19 to 21, 1938. The 
place of meeting is Philadelphia. 

The attention of members is called to the fact that Volume X of the 
American Oriental Series, Dorothy Cross, Mo'oable Property in the Huzi 
Docxmcnts^ has appeared and will be available to them at the special rate 
of 85 cents until July 1, 1933. After that date the regular price of $1.25, 
now charged to libraries and non-members, will obtain. 

Caul H. Kuaeling, Secretary. 

Members of the American Oriental Society will be interested to learn 
of a four-hundred-page biography of a former president, Talcott Williams: 
A Gentleman of the Fourth Estate, by Elizabeth Dunbar (New York, 
1936). The material is drawn from the original documents and records 
by one who was closely associated with his remarkable career. Born of 
American missionary parents in a picturesque village on Mt. Lebanon, Dr. 
Williams was educated in the United States and combined in a happy way 
the courtesy, sensitiveness, and retentive faculty of an Easterner with 
the efficiency, keenness, and industry of a Westerner. He soon rose to 
preeminence in the world of letters. After working for years on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York World, the Springfield Republican, and the 
Philadelphia Press, he was appointed in' 1912 first director of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Columbia University, where he served until his 
death in 1928 at the age of seventy-eight. No less than eleven honorary 
degrees were bestowed on him. In the midst of his manifold and arduous 
activities he always found time to lift his voice and use his pen to the end 
that the Islamic world should become more widely and favorably known 
wherever the English language is used. 


P. K. Hitti. 


THE CITY AKTAB 

Arno Poebel 

Univeesitt of Chicago 


The name of the Babylonian city siTi-TAB^b kaown mainly from 
the Obelisk of Manistusn ^ and from texts of the third dynasty of 
Ur found at Drehem/ has been commonly read sit-tab’^t The 
reason for reading the first sign as sit was a very simple one, 
namely, the fact that this was a very common value of the sign ^^TT. 
But in addition this reading seemed to be supported by the fact 


that it ended in t, while the following sign, tab, began with t. 


The name thus seemed to have a doubled or sharpened dental in its 


middle, a fact which reduced the number of its consonants to three. ^ 


'^Delegation en Perse, Memowes, Vol. II, pp. 1 ff., Face D (Scheil), cols. 
6 and 9. (For the correct lettering of the sides of the obelisk see p. 7 and 
ibid., n. 2) . 

2 For references see below, passim. 

® Evidently for the same reason Scheil, when he published the ManistuSu 
Obelisk, tentatively rendered the name with RiT-TAB^b Note, however, that 
the value rit belongs not to the sign Thureau-Dangin, ROEG 419 (sangu, 
siti, kg), with which the name of the city is written, but to the sign 
ROEG 363 (mes, rit, etc.). 

For those who studied HommeFs Grundriss der GeograpMe und Geschickte 
de^%^L.lten Orients it will be interesting to recall that his speculative mind 
suggested to him the identification of the assumed Sittab with the city 
'ZtrraKTj, mentioned in Xenophon’s Anabasis (II 4, 6), and later capital of 
the province of Sittacene ( Ptolemaeus ) , on, or rather, near the Tigris, 
about 20 parasangs and 4 stadia (though probably by a considerable detour) 
southeast of Opis (according to statements of Xenophon). On the basis of 

his identification of sit-tab^i with Sittake Hommel even ventured to pro- 

* 

pose (op. cit., p. 346, n. 4) a reading sit-tag*^i (in the index written 
Schittach) with final g (~li, German eh), instead of Sittab with final h, 
thus assuming an otherwise unknown phonetic value tah for the sigh tab. 
One wonders, of course, why he did not read the name directly sit'tak*^^ 
after the Greek Sittake. The reason was the following: In his Geschichte 
Bahyloniens und Assyriens (1885), p. 293, Hommel had given a drawing 
of the impression of a seal in the Hague Gollection, originally belonging — 
according to its inscription as reproduced in that drawing — to a prince of 
the city sit-tar*^!. Hommel, mistaking the sign siT for lA. and reading the 
sign TAB. with its value has, originally (op. cit.) read the city’s name 
la-^ias^i (in his own transliteration Laghasch), believing it to he identical 
with the ^well-known Lagas in southern Babylonia. But in his Grundriss 
der GeograpMe des Alien Orients (1904) he read the name Sittar, assuming 
that this was another form of the city name Sittah or §ittak. With the 
reading Sittah (^ gittak, Sittakh) with final spirantized k (^h,hh) he 
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In reality, however, the city’s name is to be read ag-tab^^, as can 
be established from the inscription on a clay nail from the time of 
Sin-magir of Isin, acquired last year, upon my recommendation, by 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago and entered in 
its catalogue under the number A 17650. The inscription reads : 


Col. i 


^ f^aq-tup-pl-tum- 
^g'tab ( a ) 

3 nin-a-ni-ir 
nain-t[ i] - 

6 dsin-ma-gir- 
lugal-kal-ga 

7 lugal-l-si-ini^i-na- 
lugal-ki-en-gi- 

iEi-uri-k[a-s]6 ^ 


1 For Aqtuppitu] 
of Aktab, 

3 her ^ lady, 
for the life 
5 of Sin-magir, 
mighty king, 

7 king of Isin, 
king of Sumer and 


Akkad, 


Col. ii 


9 nu-th-up-tum- 

MUNUS-ISIB - k i - 4 g - 
[ ] . . -KA ® -ITI- 


13 and for her ^ (own) life, 
9 ^N'utuptum, 

10 her ( ? ) "^ beloved priestess 


11 [. . ib]ila-na-ge 
sutum- 

ki-&g-ga-ni 
13 il nam-ti-la-ni-s^ 
mu-na-dh 


11 


14 built 

12 her ® beloved 
Sutummu 


intended to give a form of the name intermediate between Sittak (with 
final tenuis h) and Sittar (with final r — the palatal r according to him), 
while Sittab with final h is a. fourth name form, belonging, as Hommel 
evidently reasoned, to a dialect in which final k or g became 6. 

I have referred at length to these details because they afford ns a good 
opportunity to show how valueless are speculations based on arbitrary or 
insufficiently proved assumptions. For in other drawings of the Hague 
seal just referred to (Menant, Recherches sur la glyptique orientale, Vol. I 
[1883], Fig. 31, and Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia [1910], 
No. 144, the latter republished in Weber, Altorientalische Siegelbilder, No. 
215) the name of the city is reproduced not as sit- X ki but as 
which to all appearances is our city siT-TAnki. 

4 1, e., of Nutuptum. 

®The restoration -k[a-§]e is made in accordance with the grammar of 
the classical period, LI. 5 and 7 represent a double genitive construction 
(“for the life of the king of Sumer and Akkad requiring the two 
genitive elements - ( a ) k - a ( k ) . 

® Hardly sag. 

■^1. e., of Aqtuppitum{ ?). Or “ 
of a proper name? 

® I. e., of Aqtnppitum. 


his,” i. e., Sin-magir’s? 


Or is Ni part 
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The name of the goddess Aqteppitum is Akkadian, as shown by 
the feminine ending -ium (= feminine element -{a)t + nomina- 
tive ending -u -|- mimation). The final -Uum is doubtless the 
feminine gentilic ending ( <i -iiiatum) , the whole name therefore 
meaning “she of Aqtup” (in German: “die Aqtuppisehe ”) . In 
all likelihood we have to supply an Hstar before the name, the 
original name of the goddess thus being *^istar aqtuppUum “ Istar 
of Aqtub,’’ to be compared e. g. with ^istar (== "^xv) as-su-ri-tu 
“Istar of Assur” (Schroeder, KAVI, IsTo. 42, col. 2, 1. 23; hit 
^istar as-su-ri-te, ibid., 1. 31). For omission of ^istar in the 
Akkadian designation of the various Istar’s compare ^ul-mas-si-tum 
“ Istar of F-ulmas (e. g. in the name warad-^ul-mas-si-tum , Ranke, 
Early Babylonian Personal Names, p. 177, under 1-8), and especially 
the equations, Meissner, MAG I, 2, Text 1, col. 1, 1. 21, 

•^innana-kiSi^i | 


where the Sumerian “ Istar of Kis ” is rendered in Akkadian with 
“ the Kissite,” and CT XXIV 50 : K 4349 X ( + K 4349 U), col. 2, 


-f CT XXIV 20 ff. : K 4349, col. 5, 11. 1 ff. + 


r, No. 145, obv. ( !) (+ No. 7: 

[<i]innana-unu ( ! ) 

[^inna ] na-ZA-usLANGUNtr-XTNU^ 

[dinnana-k] isiici 

[<iinnana- 

[^innana- ] . . 




uruk^^] 


s[w- 


i-tu] 


za’i[ 

su- [ 


dinnana-MAiiGA [....] 
^innana-MALGA[ . ] . .-ktjbE . . . . ] 
dinnana-a-ga-de[i^i] 
dinnana-a-ab-ba*^i 
‘3innana-AB-zu 
‘3innana-Gis( ?)-Ki-sa 
d i n n a n a - tjbu-silIj^-ma 

(iinnana-a-ku-uzki 

f5innana-su-bal^i 
dinnana-au-ti-i# ( ?) 
dinnana-6-daHi 


[ . . ] .-fa-ma-l. , . ] 
[m]a-i.u( ?)-A:(X-[ . . . . ] 
he-lit ak-k[a- di-il 

be-lit hU~^[ . . . ] 

hil-ma-ni-tiu'] 

a-ku-8i-t\_u’] 

su-bal4i-tu 

su-ti-tu 

e- tam-me-tu 


® According to this unfortunately broken rendering of the Sumerian 
“Innana of za.uslangttnxj.untj^^s” the Akkadian name of the city began 
with su. This might well be the equivalent of za at the beginning of the 
Sumerian value of ZA-tTSLANGUNU-UNU^^i. According to CT XII 28, col. 2, 
1. 26, this value was za-ba-.[. .], for which the older publication, 5 E 22, 
Xo. 1, gives z^-ba-bu. 
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where Istar of Kis is rendered as Kissitum, Istar of Akus as 
Akusitunij Istar of Subal as Suballitu, etc. 

ISTow, since according to our inscription the goddess Aqtuppitum 
is worshiped at siT-tab^S the city of Aqtup, from which the 
goddess took her name, is evidently identical with that city, which 
should therefore obviously be read ak-tab^" instead of sit-tab^b’-^ 

ag I sm I et-qu 


It will be noted that with the usual changes involved in a transi- 
tion from Sumerian to Akkadian the consonants of the Akkadian 
name-form of the city correspond to those of the Sumerian name. 
Moreover, the first of the two vowels contained in the Akkadian 
name is the same as that in the Sumerian name. Only the second 
vowel has changed from a in Sumerian to u in Akkadian. But as 
I have shown in JAOS 57 (1937). 54 ff., this change is found, 
exactly as here, in other cases after a certain d. Compare Sumerian 
bad-du from bad- a, Sumerian muduru and Akkadian gesfuru 
from Sumerian gesdar, Sumerian mi^-it-tu and mi-id-da, 
Sumeriafl.rdumu-zi beside Hebrew tammuz, etc. As I likewise 
pointed out in that study (p. 71), these changes or interrelations 
indicate a pronunciation of the supposed u as an open o in all these 
cases. That is to say, we have to read bad do instead of baddu, 
modoru and gestoru instead of muduru and gesturu, domu-zi 
instead of dumu-zi, etc. Because of its interchange with a the u 
of Aqtub should therefore likewise be pronounced o ; i. e., the actual 
pronunciation of the name was not Aqtup but Aqtop. Moreover, 
since in the cases enumerated above the dental preceding the o is 
frequently written with t (to-mu, ges-io-ru-u, mi-it-tu, and 
bat-tu), it was evidently pronounced as t in the name of our city, 
too. That, finally, as here assumed, the palatal immediately before 
the emphatic t was likewise emphatic, i. e., a q, is not quite certain 
but very likely. 

According to Mr. A. Messayeh of Hew York, the dealer from 
whom the clay nail bearing our inscription was acquired, the object 
came from Abhari.^^ Upon my inquiry Mr. Messayeh further 
stated that it is situated “between Sunkara and Warka’’ (i* e-j 


The Sumerian value hg of the sign siTi is well known from the equation 
in the syllabary CT XI 13, col. 4, 1. 10 : 

In one of his letters Mr. Messayeh gave the name as Ah Huri. 
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Larsa and TJruk), at a distance of about 10 to 12 miles from eachd^ 
Provided that both the provenience of the clay nail and the geo- 
graphical- position of Abhari are correctly stated, it -w-onld of course 
be tempting to assume that our Aktab was situated between the 
two south Babylonian cities. However, the evidence to be derived 
from occurrences of the former in the inscriptions can hardly be 
said to favor such an assumption. The city is mentioned several 
times in the third Hr dynasty tablets from Drehem, but it is not 
mentioned in the many contemporaneous tablets from Telloh, 
although the latter place is much nearer Hruk and especially Larsa 
than is Drehem, which is situated (according to Hilprecht) only 
half an hour’s boatride southeast of Nippur. Note furthermore 
that in De Genouillac, La trouvaille de Drehem, No. 81 (Year 42 
of Sulgi of Hr), which records the receipt of fish and other food 
from different persons by a certain Drehem official, in one case 
instead of the usual phrase (....) x mu-du, “(so many fish) X 
has brought in,” the more explicit phrase (....) aq-tab^'-ta x 
mu-du, “(so many fish X has brought in from Aktab,” is used. 
Although by no means impossible, it nevertheless does' not seem 
very likely that someone would bring fish upstream to Drehem over 
a distance of about a hundred kilometers. On the other hand, the 
fact that the delivery of fish from Aktab is mentioned on the tablet 
in question together with deliveries by persons referred to merely 
by name — i. e., by persons who were well known at Drehem and 
evidently lived there or in its vicinity (Nippur) — makes it very 
likely that Aktab too was situated comparatively near Drehem.^® 

A similar position may, furthermore, be concluded from the 


In his letter Mr. Messayeh referred to a book of Professor Dougherty 
which would give full information on the subject, but I have not been able 
to trace the statement to which he refers. 

The other instances where Aktab is mentioned in the Drehem tablets 
furnish no data bearing on the geographical position of the city. In De 
Genouillac, Tahlettes de Drehem, AO 5504 (5th year of Bur-Sin of Ur), the 
iMahhu of Aktab (coL 2, 1. 21) and eighty-four other persons (among them 
the iHaUku's of Al-sarraki, Kutha, Nippur, Abiak, Umma, Babylon, 
Asnunna, Kazallu, and Laga§) deliver one lamb each. Similarly in Nesbit, 
Sumerian Records from Drihem, No. 14 (2d year of Bur-Sin), and in Fish, 
Catalogue of Sumerian Tablets in the John Rylands Library, No. 182 (4th 
year of Sulgi) the issahku of Aktab delivers one lamb (in the latter case 
for the god Enlil), while in Fish, op. cit.. No, 154 (44th year of Sulgi), 
he brings five kids. 
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Obelisk of Manistusu.^^ Since in cuneiform inscriptions places 
(countries, cities, etc.) as a rule are enumerated according to geo- 
graphical principles, it may be assumed that the places mentioned 
on the obelisk are likewise enumerated according to such a principle. 
It will be remembered that each of the four sides of the obelisk 
enumerates fields belonging to one principality or to a district of a 
principality, with the possible exception of the front side, which 

enumerated fields belonging to two principalities. As far 
as the preserved cities are concerned, the arrangement of the inscrip- 
tions may be illustrated by the following sketch representing the 
top aspect of the obelisk : 

Mar-da’“ 

C 




B (D) Ba-ra-AZ-EDIUki 

in the principality of Kis^^ 


Ba-az^* 


in the principality of Dur-^Sin’^^ 


16 


Unfortunately, we know the precise position of only Kis and Mar ad; 
but in addition we learn from the inscription on Face A that fields 
of the district of Baz adjoined the Tigris Eiver, a fact which proves 


^‘Although I am not quite sure that the following explanation of the 
king’s name has not been given before, I wish to point out that the latter 
probably is to be conceived as man’is-tusu “ A means by which one comes 
(or a certain person came) to life again (recovers or recovered from sick- 
ness) is (was) his incantation.” The anticipation of the predicate is em- 
phatic; cf. mr-ma-<^adad “Forsooth, king is Adad.” 

“Mar-daki, as the city here (and usually in Alckadian texts) is 
“ ideographically ” written, is the Sumerian name of Marad. The usual 
rendering of AMAE-DAki as **marad-daki is of course wrong, since the 
sign AMAK has only the values amar (with stress on the second syllable) 
and mdr, and never the value **marad. For the development of Sumerian 
Marda to *Mard (by dropping the final vowel) and finally (by inserting 
an auxiliary vowel) to Marad in Akkadian, cf. e. g. the development of 
Sumerian Nibru to ]Sri(p)pur in Akkadian. 

^“The traditional lettering (instituted by Scheil) of the sides of the 
obelisk from left to right (or, seen from above, in a counter-clockwise 
direction) is undoubtedly wrong. Since within the various bands on each 
side of the obelisk the writing moves from right to left, the side which 
adjoins the front side at its left should be the latter’s continuation. From 


the above sketch it will be seen that only the lettering of the two narrower 

sides must be changed. In both cases the correct lettering is given in 
parentheses. 
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at least that Baz was situated east (possibly northeast or southeast) 
of Kis. These few facts are not sufficient to decide beyond any 
doubt whether the places enumerated on the obelisk were situated 
in a more or less straight line or whether their enumeration describes 
a circle. But in either case Aktab must have been comparatively 
near Marad^ which itself is situated about forty kilometers almost 
due west of Nippur, In case the enumeration followed a more or 
less straight line, Aktab would of course have to be sought some- 
where south of Marad. If, however, the enumeration described a 
circle, the district of Baz might well have formed approximately 
the northeast corner, the district of Ba-ra-AZ-EDIN in the prin- 
cipality of Kis the northwest corner, Marad the southwest corner, 
and Aktab then the southeast corner of the area in which the pur- 
chased fields were situated. This would actually bring the city of 
Aktab quite near the city of Nippur. If, finally, the purchased 
fields were not scattered over a very large area but were situated 
within comparatively easy reach of each other — this assumption 
would seem quite justified by the fact that the purchases are re- 
corded on the same monument — ^the various estates may possibly 
have been located only in adjoining corners of the four districts 
somewhere in the region between Kis and Nippur. In this case 
Aktab might even have been situated north or east of Nippur. 

Since the sutummu of Aqtuppitum, according to our inscription, 
was built or rebuilt for the life of Sin-magir, king of Isin,’^ the 
city of Aktab must have belonged to the kingdom of Isin at that 
time. This again does not favor an assumption that the city was 
situated between the cities Uruk and Larsa, which were the capitals 
of independent kingdoms at that time. To be sure, this point 
cannot be stressed much, since we have no direct information con- 
cerning the events of Sin-magir’s reign; nevertheless, a situation 
of Aktab nearer to Nippur would agree much better with the 
conception of the usual extent of the kingdom of Isin suggested 
by other known facts relating to the history of that period.^’’ 

The city is also mentioned in two date formulas published by Stephens 
in RA XXXI 25 as Nos. 30 and 31 and reading: 

mu ^k-tab^i ba-hul 

“ Year (named) ; ‘ Aktab was warred against ’ ” 

and ^ 

mu-us-sa ik-tab^i ba-hul 

“Year following (that named) : ‘Aktab was warred against’” 

Unfortunately the king of the two date formulas is not known. Probably 
he belonged to the Isin or the Larsa dynasty. 
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The name borne by the authoress of the inscription occurs else- 
where in texts of the first dynasty — at least as far as they were 
utilized by Eanke in his Early Babylonian Personal Names — written 
exclusively nu-TU-up-tum and is registered therefore by Eanke 
(op. cit.j p. 193a) as %u-tu-ub-tum (with the note cf. nutabu^, 
Muss-Arnolt ”). The writing with DIJ instead of TU in our in- 
scription, however, shows that it must be read nu-tu-up-tum. It is 
derived from the root to drop,” “ to drip ” ; compare Arabic 

natafa (present iantufu and iantifu) “to drop,” “to drip”; 
nutfatum, pi. nutufun “ drop ” ; nutafatun and natufatun “ drop ” 
(==“ earring ”), “small pearl”; Hebrew nataf (present iitiof) 
“'to let (something) drip” (trans.) ; nataf “drop,” and nHifot 
“ drops ” (= “ earrings ”). The meaning of the name Hutuptum 
therefore is evidently “ drop,” either in the sense of “ dewdrop ” 
or, more likely; in the sense of “ pearl,” “ eardrop,” the latter 
meaning of course being derived from the former. 

It is unfortunate that the lines immediately following the name 
are broken, since they would give us historically valuable informa- 
tion concerning the position of Nutuptum and possibly her relation 
to king Sin-magir. From what is preserved of the first sign in the 
line immediately after the name, it is quite clear that it is the sign 
MTJNUS-isiB, “ priestess.” 

To all appearances, therefore, Hutuptum was a priestess, or rather 
— as is shown by her independent building activity — a high priestess, 
of Aqtuppitum. For a further restoration of the broken passage, 
however, hardly anything can be done with safety but to wait until 
a better preserved duplicate of the inscription is found.^® Clay 
nails were usually inscribed in large numbers, and it is therefore 
likely that sooner or later such duplicates will come to light. 

^®It is therefore impossible to restore Ma[m]“ki-4g-[ .-KA{ ?)- 
NI-®[se§-i]bila-na, “beloved wife of . . . .-ka( ?)-Ni, his (i. e., Sin-magir’s) 
brother ( ? ) and heir,” although there seem to be traces of wedge impressions 
in the deep break before ibila that might suggest the sign ses. 

The following possibilities of a restoration may, however, be men- 
tioned: “beloved priestess of (the god) ..., her ... and son”; “the 
beloved priestess who . . .s for him (= Sin-magir) and for his brothers! ?) 
and sons( ?)”; the beloved priestess . . ., the ... of his son.” But for none 
of these suggestions can an exact parallel be found in the inscr^tions. 
The words -ibila-na-ge conclude the subject chain beginning with 
nu-th-up-tum ; they repi'esent the genitive ibila-n ( i ) -ak, “of his 
(her) son,” plus subject-e. 


















WEN TA-YA: THE FIRST RECORDER OF T^ANO 

HISTORY 

WOODBRIDGE BiNGHAM 
Uniyeksity op Califobnia 


One oe the turning points in Chinese history came in 617 a. d. 
with the Duke of T'^ang’s campaign from T'^ai-yiian in Shansi to 
Ch’^ang-an, the modern Sianfu, in Shensi. The empire of the short- 
lived Sui dynasty, which had reunited the whole of China for the 
first time in many years and had started a period of great cultural 
development, was rapidly disintegrating. Bandits and rebels had 
already gained control of large sections of the country. But it was 
reserved for the Duke of T'^ang, Li Yiian, and his second son Li 
Shih-min (T'ang T'ai Tsung) to take advantage of this situation 
and to establish a power which would gradually supersede the Sui 
authority and gain control over all sections of the country. Their 
rule was the beginning of the T'ang dynasty, the “ Golden Age ” 
of China. 

The Duke of T'ang and his sons were in a position to make the 
best of the waning power of Sui Yang Ti (604-618) . Briefly stated, 
their distinguished ancestry, the current prophecy concerning the 
future success of one of the Li name, their protected geographical 
location in Shansi, and Li Yiian’s personal record of official service 
and recent military success, all aided in making him unusually 
prominent at this time. 

Among the former Sui officials who looked to Li Yiian for 
leadership and flocked to join him even before he began his success- 
ful campaign through Shansi to the Western Capital, Ch‘'ang-an, 
was a scholar named Wen Ta-ya He accompanied the 

future emperor on his march into Shensi and served him for several 
years in positions of great confidence and responsibility. He was 
with Li Yiian when Ch^ang-an was captured and he helped to 

arrange the ceremonies at the inauguration of the new dynasty in 
618. 

The Chinese literary works which are most commonly used as 
source materials for the history of this change in dynasty are three 


official dynastic histories : the Sui shu, Sui History^ or 


of 
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8ui, which was written by men who took part in the founding of 
the T^ang dynasty within fifty years after the events, and the Chiu 
Thing shu and Thing sliu. Old and New Nang Histories, dated 
946 and 1060 respectively, which are based on the official records 
and earlier histories of parts of the T^ang dynasty. Of these the 
Chiu Nang shu is the most important for the events of 617 and 


618. 


Wen 


Ta-ya. In his capacity as official recorder at Li Yiian’s Head- 
quarters he wrote a journal which is generally entitled the Ta 
Nang ch'uang yeh cNi chu chu^ or Court Journal of the Founding 
of the Great Nang. This is a chronological resume of events con- 
cerning Li Yuan and his founding of the dynasty from 615 up 
to the proclaiming of the new emperor. It differs in many im- 
portant details from the narratives of the standard dynastic his- 
tories. Of especial significance is the fact that it makes out Li 
Yuan to be the real leader and gives little to indicate that his son 
Li Shih-min was particularly important. 

Most later accounts of the founding of the Tffing dynasty whether 
in Chinese or in western languages are based on the dynastic his- 
tories and stress the importance of Li Shih-niin. This is done in 
spite of the fact that the Court Journal of Wen Ta-ya is recognized 
by Chinese scholars as containing reliable historical material. 

Hence there is a need for a critical study of this book in order that 

* * 

we may get a true understanding of the events which took place 
when the Duke of T'ang rebelled and took over the central authority 
at Ch^ang-an. 

At the commencement of each of the three chapters of the Court 
Journal and immediately following the title itself, the author is 
referred to in this way: '‘^Written by the T'^ang minister, ta hsing 
fai of Shan-tung tao Great State Pillar, Duke of 

Lo-pfing chiin and of the Statens Beginning, Wen Ta-ya.” The 
titles “Great State Pillar” (shang chu kuo) and “Duke of the 
State’s Beginning” {¥ai kuo kung) were both honorary titles in- 
dicating his participation in the founding of the new dynasty. 

The official biography of Wen Ta-ya is to be found in both of 
the T^ang histories. The version of the New T'ang History is 
obviously based on what had previously been written in the Old 
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Tang 

a check in translating the older version. 

The following is a translation of the biography of Wen Ta-ya 
from the Chiu Tang shu, ch. 61, pp. la-lb (parallel account in 
Tang shu, ch. 91, pp. la-lb) : 

Translation 

Wen Ta-ya, tzu Yen-hung was a man of ChT |[5 in T^ai- 

yiian. His father was [Wen] Chiin-yu Under the Northern 

Ghh he was a Scholar-Official of the Wen lin Academy 
Under the Sui [dynasty] he was ssu~ma of Ssu chou [in 

present Kiangsu]. iVt the end of Ta Y eh [reign-period of Sui Yang 
Ti 605-617] he was Secretary in the Board of Justice [ssu li ts'ung 
shih%^^'^]. When he saw that the Sui government was daily 
becoming more confused he excused himself on account of illness 
and retired from office. 

[Wen] Ta-ya by nature was most filial. In his youth he was 
fond of learning, and for able accomplishment his repiitation was 
well known. [The Tang shu, version here adds : (Wen Ta-ya) with 
his younger brothers Yen-po ® and Ta-yu were all well 
known. When Hsieh Tao-heng official under the North- 

ern Chfi, Northern Chou, and Sui dynasties; 8ui shu, ch. 67) saw 
them he sighed in admiration and said: “All three men indeed 
have the abilities of high ministers.” (This passage appears to be 
adapted from the Chiu T'ang shu biography of Wen Yen-po; ch. 
61, p. 2a.)] 

[Wen Ta-ya] held office under the Sui as Scholar-Official of the 
Eastern Palace [i. e. at the court of the Heir Apparent, who was 
at this time Yang Yung, a prince opposed and superseded by the 
Emperor Yang Ti] and as District Marshal of Ch‘ang-an. On 
account of mourning for his father he retired from office. Later on 
because the empire was disturbed he did not [again] seek to hold 
office. 


History and hence the newer history is used here chiefly as 


la 


T^ung wgn shu chii photo-lithographic reprint of the Ch^ien Lung palace 


edition of 1739, Shanghai, 1884. 

^T‘ang shu ch. 91, p. la, gives same pronunciation. Chiu T‘ang 

shu chiao ¥an chi ch. 34, p. 15b, considers fife a mistake. 

1 

® His recorded tzu Ta-lin may possibly have been his real given 


name. 
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When Kao Tsu [Li Yiian] was in charge of the garrison at T‘ai- 
yiian he greatly honored [Wen Ta-ya]. When the Righteous 
Troops’^ rose [in revolt], he brought in [Wen Ta-ya] to act as 
Staff Officer in charge of Records [c/ii shih tsan cJiiin at 

the Generalissimo’s Headquarters. He had special control of official 
documents. At the time of the abdication and succession [i. e. of 
the last Sui emperor, Yang Yu (Sui Kung Ti 617-618), and Li 
Yiian (T'ang Kao Tsu) respectively] he and the Staff Officer in 
charge of Interdepartmental Affairs [sm lu (tsan chun) 
(:^5)] ^ Tou Wei and the Chief Registrar \_chu po ^|§] Ch'^en 
Shu-ta together arranged the ceremonies. 

During the first year of Wu Te [618] he was transferred to be 
Vice-President of the Department of the Imperial Chancellory 
[Jmang mm shih lang His younger brother [Wen] 

Yen-po became Vice-President of the Department: of the Grand 
Imperial Secretariat [chung shu shih lang The pair 

occupied positions of close intimacy [with the Emperor Kao Tsu] 
and in [Imperial] deliberations they were honored. Kao Tsu in a 
relaxed mood spoke [to them] and said : “ When I raised the 
Righteous Army at Chin-yang, it was only by means of you [two] 

After this he was transferred to the Board of Public Works. He 
was promoted to he ta hsing fai of Shan-tung tao and President of 
the Board of Public Works. 

On account of the Yin Heir Apparent [Li Chien-ch^gng] and 
Prince Ch‘’ao-tz'u [Li Yiian-chi] [these two were plotting against 
their brother Li Shih-min] T'^ai Tsung [i. e Li Shih-min] ordered 
[Wen] Ta-ya to take charge of the garrison at Lo-yang so as to 
anticipate [their] rebellion. [Wen] Ta-ya several times arranged 
secret plans and [thereby] received much official approval and re- 
wards. When T'ai Tsung came to the throne he was successively 
transferred to be President of the Board of Rites and invested as 
Duke of the state of Li ^05^. 

When [Wen] Ta-ya was about to rebury his paternal grand- 
father, the diviners said : Burial at this place harms the elder 
brother and brings happiness to the younger.” 

Ta-ya said : If this brings about my younger brother’s ever- 

* The full title with the last two characters added is given in Tou Wei's 
biography^ Chiu Tang shu, ch. 61, p. 6a. 
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lasting prosperity, I shall die with a smile on my lips.” The 


burial was finished. After 


His 






Filial ”] . 


of 


f 


T'ang] ” in three chapters 



[654 


Kao Tsung] he was posthumously entitled: Right Vice-President 
of the Department of State Affairs [shang shu yu p"u she 

1 ^]- 



This concludes the Chiu Tang shu biography. 

There are a few further but mostly unimportant references to 
Wen Ta-ya in the early literature. Other biographies in Chiu 
Tang shu ch. 61 give statements containing no additional informa- 
tion and the seGtion on bibliography merely states his authorship 
of the Court Journal as it appears in his biography.® Other items 
concerning Wen Ta-ya are contained in various Sung dynasty 
works: the Tang hui yao, ch. 79, p. 18a; the Tai fing yii Ian, ch. 
221; the' Tzu chih t‘ung chien of Ssu-ma Kuang, ch. 184, p. 2b; 


fu 


These four all appear 


to be citations from the Chiu Tang shu biography and are im- 
portant only inasmuch as they present variant readings of the 

original. 

The Ts'e fu yuan Icuei is a collection of early documents pub- 
lished in 1013. Among them, in the section on “ National History, 
(List of) Selected Works,” is also included an item which throws a 
different light on one of the points in which we are most interested, 
the writing of the Court Journal. This is the statement: ‘^Wen 
Ta-ya was President of the Board of Eites; he wrote The Annals 


of the Estallishment of the Present Ruler in his Royal Estate 
(Chin Shang ivang yeh chi six chapters.”® This 

helps to confirm the authorship of Wen Ta-ya and from the un- 
usual wording of the title one is led to believe that the Court 
Journal was written during the reign of T^ang Kao Tsu, i. e. Li 
Yuan, as emperor and before he abdicated the throne to his son 
Li Shih-min. 


® Chiu T^ang shu^ ch. 46 A, p. 31b. 

fit yiian huei (1814 edition), ch. 556, p. 14a. 
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Another reference also indicates the early writing of the Court 
Journal and gives us what perhaps may have been the manuscript 
title while the events were being recorded and even before Li Yiian 
ascended the throne. In the New Revised Gazetteer of the District 
of C¥i (this Ch'^i was the native home of Wen Ta-ya), our scholar- 
officiaTs biography is found in the section on “ local worthies ” and 
has been compared with the biographies in the dynastic histories.'^ 
It is identical in every way with the version of the New T'ang 
History except that the latter does not contain any reference to the 
Court Journal while at the end of the biography in the gazetteer 
is added this sentence : He wrote the Official Annals of the Great 
Chancellor, the Prince of T‘ang (Chu Ta clJeng hsiang T‘ang 




of 


wang kuan shu chi 




1 ) 


These personal titles 


were those assumed by Li Yuan a week after he had taken Ch‘ang-an 
and at the time when he set up the boy Yang Ahi as a puppet 
emperor, that is six months before he actually became emperor 
himself. 

The various problems connected with the Court Journal cannot 
be fully discussed at this time. But it may be pertinent in con- 
nection with Wen Ta-ya’s biography to add a little of what later 
scholars have thought about the date of his book. In a post-face 
to a Ming edition of the Court Journal the Ming scholar Hu Ch^n- 






says that it was probably written while Li Chien-cWeng 


(Li Shih-min’s elder brother) was Heir Apparent, that is during 
the period 618-636, the reign of Li Yuan as emperor.® This also is 
the generally accepted opinion among Chinese scholars of the 
present day, — that Wen Ta-ya’s book in its present form is an 
authentic document of the reign of T‘ang Kao Tsu. 

Wen Ta-ya could not have written much later than this time 
for he probably died within the next ten years, i. e. during the first 
part of the reign of T'ang T‘ai Tsung. We have no dates either 
for his birth or his death and can only calculate them from what 


TTTA 

W-en 


The latter died 


in 637 A. D. at the age of sixty-four according to Chinese reckoning.® 
Hence he was born in 574 and his older brother some time prior 
to that date. Wen Ta-va is not mentioned in the T^ang annals for 


’’Esin hsiu Ch‘i hsien chih (1882), cli. 7, pp. 24a-25a. 

® Chin tai pi shu Collection 10, Volume CX, Postface 3. 

® Chiu T‘ang shu, ch. 61, p. 3b, and eh. 3, p. 8a. 
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the reign of T^ai Tsnng or his successor Kao Tsung and so any- 
reckoning concerning his death must be based on the details of his 
biography and the dates of his brother. From the anecdote about 
the reburial of his grandfather and the prophecy of his brother’s 
prosperity followed by Wen Ta-ya’s death a year later it is probable 
that Wen Yen-po was still alive when the prophecy was made. The 
other brother, Ta-yu, had died in 618.^° Hence Wen Ta-ya probably 
died some time between his last appointments, which were made 
after T^ai Tsungs’s accession in 626, and the death of Yen-po 
in 637. 


Our scholar-official may then have died about the same time as 
his former master the first T^ang emperor whose death came in 
635 nine years after his abdication of the throne. Their lives were 
bound together in many ways and to the extent that Li Yiian is an 
important figure in Chinese history so also must Wen Ta-ya’s 
career be understood. 


The latter’s importance and that of his Court Journal is enhanced 
by the feet that he himself was a participant in the founding of 
the new dynasty. He was among the Shansi group of Sui officials 
who were with Li Yiian at the very start of the- T'ang rebellion. 
As Eecorder and keeper of official documents at the Duke of Tfeng’s 
headquarters Wen Ta-ya was on the inside of what was happening 
and Li Yiian himself later referred to him as an important member 
of those who shared in the responsibility for the success of the 
whole enterprise. At the time when he probably was finishing his 
account of the founding he was an official of high standing at the 
court and was personally trusted not only by the first emperor 
Kao Tsu but by his successor Tffing Tfei Tsung. 

Such was the man who officially recorded the beginnings of 
T^ang history. 



Ghiu T'ang shu, cli. 61, p. 4b. 



SOME DETEEMINING EACTOKS IN THE NORTHWAED 
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Leeoy Waterman 


Univeesity 


Michigan 


That there ever was a secular tribe of Levi remains largely a 
matter of conjecture. Certain it is that no existing tradition repre- 
sents the Levites either as seeking to conquer a home for themselves 
or as occupying territory which they themselves had won. The out- 
come of that question need not concern the present discussion. 

That the LeviteSj however, came to a pre-eminence throughout 
Israel, which made them unique among the tribes, is not a matter 
of controversy. Tradition says that their prestige was outstanding 
before the days of the monarchy. We know of them principally by 
their priestly prerogatives, which came to a complete formal tri- 
umph in the program of Deuteronomy. 

Two things lend an abiding interest, especially to their earlier 
history. One is that the Levites are recognized as the formal 
sponsors and promoters of the leadership of Moses, the other that 
they are the advocates of the religion of Yahweh, and thus their 
growing ascendency becomes only another way of gauging the rise 
of Yahweh woi’ship to a place of dominance in Israel. Further- 
more, that this would ever have come about without them seems 
highly improbable. 

The process by which this result was achieved is nowhere clearly 
revealed. There are hints such as are found in Judges 17, which 
give insight in individual instances, though as in the reference just 
cited, the things that are assumed are often more fundamental than 
what is stated. For example, how the Levites had gained such a 
reputation in the period of the Judges remains a matter of specula- 
tion. Other unsolved problems such as their form of organization, 
how they became attached to Judah, how they were related to 
Moses, and how they became Yahweh worshippers need not detain 
us at this point. 

Assuming their nomadic southern origin and their devotion to 
Yahweh, we are here primarily concerned with their progress 
northward into the settled land of Palestine. It is evident at once 
that this cannot be conceived in tribal terms. It appears to corre- 
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spoiid more nearly to modern religions propaganda, except that the 
Levite missionaries seem to become the sole custodians of the new 
cult. Back of this lies the traditional assumption that the Yahweh 
religion gradually displaced other religions in Palestine, as Israel 
gradually displaced other people. We know this picture to be false 
so far as Israel and the Canaanites were concerned. Israel’s tri- 


umph was rather its amalgamation with other racial stock. What 
happened in the corresponding development of the Levites has not 
been clearly demonstrated. First of all our sources are less explicit 
on this point and it has seemed quite natural to assume that the 
Levites gradually took over all priestly functions. 

This conclusion overlooks two basic facts : first, since the Canaan- 
ites were not wiped out, so neither were their local priesthoods. 
Our only cause for wonderment is what could have become of them ; 
secondly, at the very point where the triumph of the Levites is 
complete, namely, in the formula of Deuteronomy that all Levites 
are priests and all priests Levites,” it is also equally clear that their 
predominant religion w'as not Yahwehism but Canaanite Baalism, 
and hence the demand for the Deuteronomic reform. This would 
be inexplicable on any theory of displacement of race or religion 
and requires a different conception of their history. 

Much welcome light has been thrown on this problem by a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the traditional genealogies of the Levites 

Die Levitisehen Uberlieferungen des A. T. s,” von K. Mohlen- 
brink, ZAW 11. 184-330) which were early articulated as a part of 
the genealogical scheme of the twelve tribes. As Mdhlenbrink has 
forcefully pointed out, this material is very heterogeneous and can- 
not be wrought into a single unified system. It is possible, how- 
ever, to establish stratification of sources and thus to distinguish 
earlier and later stages. In general, as in the other patriarchal 
families, order of descent indicates social rank at the time of 
compilation. 

The things that chiefly interest us in this connection are the 
earliest scheme of Levitical genealogy and its probable dating. 

This is now found in Humbers 36 : 58 (LXX, and cf . Exodus 
6: 16-19) : “These are the families of Levi; the families of the 
Libnites, the families of the Hebronites, the families of the Korah- 
ites, the families of the Mushites.” 

The verse occurs in a chapter that uniformly expresses its genea- 
logical material in a form (viz. as gentilics) that suggests its early 
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the 


in substance, it stands (minus the last clause) entirely independent 
of its context, and although all its elements occur in other Levitical 
genealogies, its family relationships are so different that it is impos- 
sible to harmonize the verse with its immediate context or with any 
other Levitical genealogy. This scheme is accordingly one that could 
scarcely have been formulated after the other existing systems had 

been arranged, while from its content its early primitive character 
is obvious. 

In form Levi here consists of four clan families. They might 
all have been arranged as descendants of Levi, but such is not the 
scheme. On the other hand, in the corresponding list in Exodus 6, 
those four appear not as gentilics (clan families) but as persons, 
and three along with others, are declared to be grandsons of Levi, 
while the fourth is made a great grandson. 

Of our primary group, the first two are identifiable locally with 
the Judean towns of Libnah (on Libni as ‘‘white,” cf. Mohlen- 
brink, op. cit., p. 196“^) and Hebron.^ The second pair cannot be 
identified with any definite place, though one can be locSteh region- 
ally. Here Korlii gives us Korah, a name that shifts widely in the 

genealogies and is entirely absent from some lists. Its early dis- 

« 

appearance is accounted for in the legendary narrative of Num- 
bers 16. The southern origin of the name is strongly supported, 
since Korah was one of the sons of Esau that “ were born to him in 
the land of Canaan” (Genesis 36; 5, 14). Or, with I Chronicles 
2 : 42, he was a son of Hebron, i. e. Calebite in origin and therefore 
located in the neighborhood of Hebron. Many modern scholars 


ZAW 


group 


com 


ponents of Levi, as seems highly probable, it becomes evident at 
once that the first three are indigenous appellatives of local priest- 
hoods, whether Judean or Edomite, that had taken on the epithet 
“ Levite.” This leaves only the Mushites as the original Israelite 
Levites and they must be found here or not at all. Moreover such a 
possibility cannot be denied.^ 


^ LiSSni rather than Libnah is preserved in Exodus 6 : 17, since the latter 
would have suggested not a son but a daughter. 

®On Mushi as the gentilic of Moses (Mosheh) cf. Zuph and Zophai, I 
Chronicles 6; 26, 36. 
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While this greatly reduces the primary nucleus it also vastly 
simplifies the problem. The historic Levites are precisely defined 
by their relation to Moses. This result gains support and clarity 
from the only description we possess of the Levites’ championship 
of Moses against a rival cult (Exodus 32: 26-9), That scene dis- 
tinctly gives the impression that the Levites not only took up the 
cause of Moses, but in doing so turned violently against members 
of their own kin (v. 29). It would appear then that only a mi- 
nority of the earlier Levites Joined forces with Moses. It would 
therefore have been particularly fitting that those who did should 
have been designated as the Mosaic Levites, i. e. the Mushites. 
Something which Moses communicated to them and which they 
promulgated, made both him and them renowned ever after. That 
thing, we believe, included the Yahweh cult and perhaps the oracle 
of the sacred lot^ 

As for the date of this earliest grouping, Mbhlenbrink has sug- 
gested the broad probability that it was formulated between the 
time of Deborah and the kingdom of David. I believe that we can 
easily be considerably more explicit. At the time, the formal north- 
ern progress of the Levites had scarcely advanced beyond the east 
and west line of Hebron-Lachish. It was therefore very probably 
before the capture of Jerusalem by David and the establishment of 
Yahweh worship there. But the fact that Libnah precedes Hebron 
makes it highly probable that our list was formulated before David 
became king of Hebron, since after that event the priesthood of 
Hebron would certainly have been in the ascendancy and would 
have insisted upon its own primacy. Hence our list should he at 
least as early as the reign of Saul. By that time Yahweh worship 
had penetrated Ephraim and had spread to the Nebi'im. Shiloh 
was a center of Yahweh worship but the priesthood of Eli had 
probably not yet assumed Levitical status. 

The order of the four divisions in our list is striking and pre- 
supposes a considerable lapse of time. Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing thing is that Libnah should ever have been first. But its early 
outstanding importance is to be seen from the fact that to it was 
once ascribed a king of its own (Joshua 10: 29), and also from its 
relation to the royal family of Judah as late as the days of^Zede- 
kiah (2 Kings 24: 18). Its affinity and sympathy with the South 
and with Edom and its spirit of independence are evident from its 
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revolt against Judah at the time of the rebellion of Edom {2 Kings 

8 : 22 ). 

SufBcient time was indeed required for the transformation or at 
least the inoculation of the local priesthoods of the Korahites and 
those of the larger towns of Hebron and Libnah with the Yahweh 
cult and further to allow a period of growth and development, to 
permit the stronger town priesthoods to take the lead to such an 
extent, that the original Moasic group could have fallen back into 
a position of relative insignificance at the very end. 

The bearing of this analysis is twofold. In the first place, look- 
ing forward, it makes clear for the first time the process by which 
the Levites became a part of what was to be Judah under Davidic 
rule. They were in fact an important element in its making, sup- 
plying as they did a somewhat extensive religious integration. And 
likewise they were strongly ensconced in Hebron before it became 
the capital; with David’s expanding rule, their formal progress 
northward was inevitable. 

Secondly, looking backward, this analysis has an important bear- 
ing upon the earlier status of the Levites. It has been repeatedly 
urged that the Levites were the only tribe that was in Egypt, 
partly if not largely because of the number of Egyptian proper 
names in the Levitical genealogies (Meek, Hebrew Origins, p. 32). 
Our results leave none to be considered in the oldest list. The 
name Moses, though Egyptian, raises no problem in the region 
south of Palestine, since it was known in the period concerned (to 
be sure in a compound form) both at the frontier of Egypt and as 


of 


228). 


Moreover, Moses was not a Levite according to our oldest 
available sources, though the Levites later made him their honorary 
ancestor. 

Of the remaining eight names cited by Meek, Koth {Die Israe- 
litischen Personennamen 63 regards six as Egyptian. Mohlenbrink 
would allow most of these to come from the period of the divided 
monarchy, but with the possibility that one or more (e. g. Assir, 
found only in P and the Chronicler) may be of postexilic origin. 

The later accretion^ of Akkadian (Hur, so Noth), Arabic 


« T]:!fe argument from the presence of Egyptian proper names among the 
Levites, and their absence from the other tribes to show that the Levites 
alone were in Egypt seems to prove overmuch. It requires that the Levites 
tarried not only in the Wady Tumilat (Goshen), which is the view of our 
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(Merari^ so Noth)^ and Egyptian proper names appears to be more 
especially a Palestinian phenomenon that has its explanation in 
external rather than internal relations with Egypt and other lands. 

The more precise problem is^ why should people in Palestine at 

Egyptian or other foreign names. Priests 
might have been more apt to do so because of their wider contacts 
and knowledge^ but it was not confined either to priests or Levites 
or limited to Egyptian^ as the names Putiel^ Aaron^ Moses^ Hur, 
and Merari appear to indicate. 

The origin of the Levites remains in obscurity ; and likewise their 
relation to Egypt, if any, is equally hidden from us. As the bear- 
ers of Yahweh worship, their northward progress is seen to have 
actually been the spread of a cult tradition, rather than the exten- 
sion of a tribal group or a special class, and shows the earliest 
historic form of idle Yahweh faith to have been primarily a priestly 
religion. 

oldest source (J), but they must have dwelt for perhaps generations in 
Egypt proper, ao as to have intermarried and learned the Egyptian lan- 
guage. But if they had known things Egyptian so well they should have 
shown knowledge, now lacking, of much more than proper names after they 
came out. 

The extent of Egyptian names among the Levites is best appraised in 
detail. (1) Putiel is a Semitic hybrid (Eg.-Semitic) and Noth properly 
excludes it from the Levites. Putiel was the father-in-law of Eleazer 
(Exodus 6: 25) and although his name occurs only here, there is no more 
reason for thinking him a Levite than in the similar case of Aminadab 
and Nashon (v. 23), who are elsewhere listed as Judeans (1 Ch. 2: 10, 
Ruth 4: 19-20). He is not assigned to any tribe but is assumed to be 
an Israelite. (2) Hur is included by Meek as Egyptian, following Spiegel- 
berg (OLZ 9. 109), but Noth refers this to Akkadian huru “kind.” There 
were however several persons of this name. Noth emphasizes the Midianite 
chieftain (Num. 31:8; Josh. 13:21). There was also the contemporary 
of Moses (Ex. 17: 10, 12, etc.) and the skilled artifices (Ex. 35: 30), who 
in 1 Ch. 4: 1 is a Judahite, but in 1 Ch. 2: 19 a Calebite. I find no Levite 
of that name. (3) Merari is regarded by Noth as Arabic rather than 
Egyptian (op. cit., p. 225). (4) Aaron’s name is included, though opinion 

is divided as to its Egyptian origin. In any case, he was not originally a 
Levite and stands in sharp antithesis to them as late as Ex. 32, as the 
champion of the northern bull cult. (Gressmann, Moses und Seine Zeit, 
p. 218.) (5, 6) The names of the brothers Hophni and Phineas (1 Sam. 

1:3) are recognized as Egyptian, but no tradition certifies them Co be 
Levitical. If there is a presumption that this was once expressed in the 
text, at any rate if true it -was probably of post-Davidic origin (see 
above). (7) The name Pashhur is first attested in the days of Jeremiah 

(Jer. 20: 1-3), 


that time have adopted 
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The statement is frequently made that the lemon is a native 
of Arab lands, though when all the evidence is considered there is 
little or nothing which gives justification for this view. In the 
first place, all the Arabic names for citrus fruits are of foreign 
origin: these include namnj (bitter or Seville orange, from Skt. 
ndranga), hurtuqdn (sweet orange, from the name Portugal), and 
utrunj, turunj, etc. (citron. Citrus medica). This last appears in 
post-Biblical Jewish Aramaic as etrogd, etrungd (an affected pro- 
nunciation), etrugd, etrog, and t<^rogd;^ the quotable Syriac forms 
are atrdg and atrdgd. These variations in consonantism and 
vocalism, as well as the non-Semitic form of the word, stamp it as 
a borrowing from an outside source, most probably a Middle Persian 
■^'atrung (cf. the arabicized NP utrunj). In view of the priority 
of the Aramaic forms it is quite possible that the Arabic are, as 
Fraenkel ^ believes, derived from them rather than directly from 
the Persian. The Persian derivation of the Aramaic held by 
Dalman (op. cit.) is moreover corroborated by the Latin name for 
the fruit, citrus medica, as well as by the Syriac hazard mcidayd. 

Secondly, no Arabic author, as far as I can discover, says that 
any species of the genus Citrus is native to the Arabian peninsula. 
Al-Hamdani (f 945-6), himself of South Arabian origin, in his 
IhlU,^ which treats of the history and antiquities of South Arabia, 
suggests a systematic importation of all kinds of fruit from India 
to South Arabia even in pre-Islamic times. His statements are 
given strength by BenPs account ^ of the district around Dhofar 

^ Gustaf Dalman, Aramdisch'neuliehrdisches Handwoi'terhuch, 2nci ed. 
(Frankfurt a. AT., 1922). M. Jastrow {A Dwtionary of the Targumim, 
London and New York, 1903) would derive etrog from tdrag-Mrag, to be 
bright, regarding Mrag as a §af, of hdrag, to break through. This tortured 
etymology completely breaks down when §^rdgd, ^(^^raggd, of which this 
supposed verb is the denominative, is seen in its true light as a Persian 
loan-word; cf. NP ehiragh. 

^ Die u^ramdischen Fremdwdrtcr im Arahischen (Leiden, 1886), p. 139. 

«Ed. A. Karmali (Baghdad, 1931), pp. 32, 182. 

^ “Exploration of the Frankincense Country, South Arabia,” Geographical 
Journal, VI (1«95), p. 114. 
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(Zafar), which was the center of trade between Hadramaut and 
India, especially Baroeh, in the period around the beginning of the 
Christian era : “ Along the whole line from Ra's Eisut to Mirbat 
are many groves of coconut palms ... in the gardens we find many 
of the products of India flourishing, namely, the plantain [Ar. 
mawz, from Skt. moca], the papaya, mulberries [Ar. tut, from 
Pers.; Skt. tuda, tula, is a 1. w. from Pers.] melons, chilis, brinjoles 
and fruits and vegetables of various descriptions.” The first Muslim 
author who mentions the lemon ( pronounced in classical 

Arabic either limunah or laymunah, the -ah being the feminine 
singular ending)® leaves little doubt that it was not a fruit familiar 
to the Arabs of his day and ascribes it explicitly to al-Mansurah, 
a port and southernmost Muslim outpost in Sindh : They have the 
sugar cane, and in their lands is a fruit the size of an apple which is 

called the ; it is sour and very acid {ILb 

Ibn-HawqaPs (mid 10th century) notice may be passed over, since 

he merely repeats what al-Istakhri says. 

By far the most comprehensive account of the lemon in Arabic 

sources is Mie treatise of the Jewish physician ibn-J ami', a member 
of Saladin’s (1171-93) court and one of the most respected prac- 
titioners of his day. His dissertation on the lemon was one of his 
best-known works,® and though now lost in the original has been 


(t 1248) 


-fi al-Adwiyah al-Mufradat 


•Bayta: 


known pharmacopoeie work : Le limon se compose de trois parties 
qui different de qualites d’emploi: Pecorce, la pulpe (on la partie 
aeide) et les grains. L’ecorce, quand on la mache, a beaucoup 
cPamertume, une legere acrete et une astringence latente. Elle a, 
de plus, une aromaticite manifeste, ce qui prouve qu’elle est cPune 
chaleur ® a pen pres temperee et d’une secheresse evidente. Elle 
est chaude an commencement et seche a la fin du second degr6. 
En vertu de son amertume, de son astringence et de son aromaticite, 

® Al-Iatakhri (first half 10th century), Masalik al-Mamalik, ed. M. J. 
de Goeje (Leiden, 1870), p. 173. 

® Ibii-abi-XJsaybi*ali, 'Uyiiifi ciJ-Awbtt’ /i TcthciQiit (Cairo, 1882), 

p. 115. 

■^Tr. Leclerc in Notices et ecotraits des manuscrits de la Bihliotheque 
Nationale, XXVI (1883), pt. 1, pp. 255-62. Sontheimer’s transition is 

inaccurate. 

8 This and following similar terms are used in the sense of tlie old Greek 
humoral pathology. 
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elle fortifie Festomac. Elle a la propriete d^esciter Fappetit, d’ aider 
a la digestion, de parfunier Phaleine, d’exciter et d’assainir les 
visceres, de fortifier le eoeur et de rectifier les humenrs malsaines. 
C^est aussi un antidote centre Faction des poisons et des baves 
infectees de virus. "Voila pourquoi elle est consideree comme 
medicament. Comme aliment, elle est indigeste, passe lentement 
et nonrrit pen, ce qni tient a ce qn’etant dure et resistante, elle est 
difficile a maeher. Sa saveur et son odeur persistent longtemps 
dans les visoeres. Le limon est juteux. On le mange apres Favoir 
depouille de son ecorce exterieure et jaune, Jusqu’a ce qufil soit mis 
an nu et reconvert senlement de cette pellicule mince et blanche 
qni ressemble a celle de Foeuf. On pent Fexprimer aussi en con- 
servant son ecorce.” He continues with mention of its use as an 
agent in bleaching the skin and in cleaning copper, while medici- 
nally it was employed as a specific against excessi-ive bile, nausea, 
serpent and scorpion bites, and as a substitute for vinegar; many 
of these uses are still common. Reference is also made to al-Umun 
al-muralclcah , or lemon grafted to the citron tree. 

Jacques de Vitry (f 1240),® bishop of Acre, descrijDes a fruit 
common in Palestine which is certainly Citrus medica limon: 
“ Sunt praeterea aliae arbores fructus acidos, pontici videlicit 
saporis, ex se procreantes, quos appellant limones. Quorum succo 
in aestate cum carnibus & piscibus libentissime utuntur, eo quod 
sit frigidus & exsiecans palatum, & provocans appetitum.” The 
use of the juice of the lemon as a condiment is characteristic of this 
fruit in contradistinction to the citron. The well-known geographer 
Yaqut (f 1229)’^® makes special notice of the abundance of both 


Wadi 


of Sidon. 


In his Eitdl Athar al-Bilad wa-AlMar al-Ibdd,^^ Zakariya’ 


Qazwini 


ce 


Al-Mansurah is a 


well-known city in Sindh ... In it there are two fruits not found 
in any other city; one of them is the [in classical Arabic 

pronounced llmu or laymii\, which is the size of an apple. 

Ibn-al-Wardi (t 1457)"® notes that « The \llmun, lay muni 


"“Historia Hierosolimitana in J. Bongars, Q-esia Dei per Franoot 


(Hanau, 1611), p. 1099. 

Kitai Mu' jam al-Buldan, ed. F. Wustenfeld, II (Leipzig, 1867), p. 64 

^lEd. Wustenfeld (Gottingen, 1848), p. 83. 

Kharlda% al-' Ajd’ ib wa-Faridat al-dhara’ib (Cairo, 1302), p. 106. 
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is an Indian plant which does not grow well and flourish except in 
hot countries/’ The rest of his notice is a repetition of its medicinal 
properties as given by ibn-Jami\ 

The citron, which ibn-Jami' and others clearly distinguish from 
the lemon was, as we have seen, known to the Arabs under the name 
utrunj, turunj, etc. Lane defines this as “'‘ A certain fruit, well 
known, plentiful in the land of the Arabs, but not growing wild 
[of the species citrus medica, or citron, of which there are two 
varieties in Egypt; one the form of the lemon, but larger, called 

^ (native citron) ; the other, ribbed, and called 

according to Golius, citrons of a large size, which have a sweeter peel 
than others, and are of a size nearly equal to that of a melon ;] . . . ” 
The route by which a certain variety of citron and the orange 
reached the West is given by al-Mashidi (f 956) in his Muruj al- 
Dhahab : “ Indike manner trees of the orange and of the round 

citron were imported from the land of India after the year 300 [of 
the Hi] rah] and cultivated in ‘Uman.^* Then they were brought 
to al-Basrah, al-Traq and Syria until they became plentiful in 
people’s bourses in Tarsus and other localities on the Syrian frontier 
and in Antioch and the coastlands of Syria, Palestine and Egypt; 
before this they were entirely unknown. But they lost the pleasant 
winy aroma and good color they had in India, owing to the lack of 
the air, soil, water and peculiar properties of that land.” It is very 
likely that the lemon, too, reached Palestine and Syria by this 
route.’-® 

It appears from the adduced passage from al-Istakhri that AJ 
(of which is the collective) is the oldest quotable form of 

the word for lemon in Arabic. The spelling is also old, 
though apparently somewhat more common in Persian than in 
Arabic. According to ibn-Hawqal (-wrote ca. a. n. 977)^® the 
speech of al-Mansurah was both Arabic and Sindhi. But Yaqut, 
who in his article on al-Mansurah used al-Is-takhri, calls a fruit 
which from the other versions must be the laymun, [^al-tliamarali] 


’^’Ed. and tr. B. de Meynard and P. de Courteille, II (Paris, 1863), pp. 
438-9. This passage has, o-wing to the ambiguity of the citron of the French 
translation, often been mistaken as referring to the lemon. 

See al-Qazwlni, op. cit., p. 186. 

Indicated by an anecdote concerning the lemon in al-Qazwini’s 'A.ja’i'b 
al-MakJiliiqat, ed. Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 1848), p. 266. 

'^^MasaXik al-Mamalik, ed. de Goeje (Leiden, 1872), p. 232. 
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al-h ahlawly ah , the Pahlavi (Persian) fruit. Since al-Istakhri no- 
where mentions this fruit as growing in Persia^ we must conclude 
that it was brought to Sindh by Persian merchants, and its localiza- 
tion in a maritime trading center such as al-Mansurah leads us to 
suspect that it was brought thither from further east by sea. An 
identical case is that of the Arabic name hurtuqdn, referred to above, 
which was given to that fruit not because it came from Portugal 
itself, but because it was introduced by Portuguese traders from 
the Par East. 

The Arabic word for lime, llmah, is rare and late in literature 
and is cited, among the dictionaries, only by Dozy, whose work is 
composed of such words. The earliest reference to the lime which 
I have been able to find in Arabic writers is in ibn-Battutah’s 
(f 1377) Tuhfat al-Nuzzdr f, Ghard‘ib al-Am dr wa-Ajd’ib al- 
Asfdr, 4th impression. III (Paris, 1914), p. 126. In the two pages 
he devotes to the fruits of India here he speaks of the mango and 
says that the Indians preserved it in salt and brine “as the lime 
(Urn) and lemon (limun) are pickled in our country.” It is note- 
worthy that he does not mention the lemon along with th« fruits of 
India. The lime, it is generally agreed,^’’ is a typically Indian fruit, 
and it is undoubtedly from India, or more accurately Ceylon, with 
vdiich the Arabs had commercial relations that antedate even Islam, 
that it passed to the Arabic language. Bonavia mentions the name 
lima as applied to a species of Citrus in Ceylon; in Arabic (accord- 
ing to Dozy) Uni (sg. limah) means the lime, while Um hulio or 
Umjlnd, and Um qdris mean the sweet orange and lemon (citron) 
respectively. This shows it must have been loosely used in the 
general sense of citrus, somewhat like the Prench citron. From 
the Arabs the word Umali passed on to Europe, where it became 
Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish lima. English lime, from Prench 
lime, does not appear until 1638 (Oxford English Dictionary). 
The French word is from Late Provengal limo.^^ On the other 
hand, Italian limone, Portuguese limdo and Spanish limon are 
considerably earlier. Middle English lymon, from Old Prench from 
Provengal limoun, occurs as early as ca. 1400. The modern Prench 

George Watt, The Commercial Products of India (London, 1908), p. 
326; E. Bonavia, The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons, etc,, of India and 
Ceylon (London, 1888), p. 80. 

Op. cit., pp. 81-2. 

E. Gamillseheg, Etymologisches Worterbuch der fran^dsisohen Spraohe 
(Heidelberg, 19^9). 
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blanket use of the term citron for the citron, lemon and lime 
appears to be due to the circumstance that the dialect of the lie de 
France, which forms the basis of modern literary and standard 
spoken French, was affiliated with the dialects of northern France, 
where lemons, and later limes, were so little known that citron was 
felt to suffice for all three. This condition originally existed also 
in English, which at first adopted the French usage, but later rele- 
gated citron to its proper place. Germany, however, which borrowed 
its Citrone, Zitrone from Italian before the middle of the six- 
teenth century and was never so active in importing oriental 
foodstuffs as England and Italy, still retains the old ambiguous 

usage. 

About the history of the lemon in India itself : The St. Peters- 
burg Lexicon lists over fifty words which are defined as Citrone, 
Citronenhaum, varieties thereof. They are nearly all descriptive 
terms, and many have other meanings as well ; practically all of 
them are bookish words occurring only in dictionaries. Of all these, 
the only one which could possibly have any connection with the 
Arabic Unyan, llmu, etc. is nimbu and its compounds, which is first 
recorded in the Raj anighantu (dating from 1236-50). This is 300 
years later than the earliest mention of the limunah in Arabic 
literature and about 100 years after the first extensive notice of the 

li-mung in China.®^ 

Uhlenbeck^^ regards nimbu as a “ g&nz junge sanscritisierung 
von hind, llmu, nimbu . . . Derselben quelle entstammen np. Umu, 
etc., welche man friiher mit unrecht auf nimbu- zuruckgefuhrt hat. 
Der eigentiimliche lautgestaltung von hind, nimbu lasst sich durch 
volksetymologische einwirkung von nimbas erklaren.” He regards 
nimbu as a word of Malayo-Polynesian origin and compares Dayak 
limau, Javanese limo, and Malay limau. Turner^® cites Hepali 
nibu or mbu, Kumaoni nimuwa, Assamese nemu, Bengali nebu, 
Oriya nembu, Hindustani nlbu, Panjabi nimbu, Gujarati Ubu, and 
Marathi nibu. He believes that in Sindhi “ it appears to be con- 

20 F. Kluge, Etymologisches W orterhuch der deiitschen Syraclie, 11th ed. 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1934). 

*^Cf. B. Laufer, “The Lemon in China and Elsewhere/’ JAOS 64 (1934). 


145. 

22 KuTzgefdsstes etymologisches WorterhuGh der dltiudische'd StPrache, 
2 vola. (Amsterdam, 1898). 

22 E, L. Turner, A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali 
Language (London, 1931), s. v. nibu (p. 346). 
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fused with Sk. nimhah, Azadirachta indica: nimu, limu, but Umo, 
lime.” Vullers thinks that perhaps Pers. ^ {Umu, Umo) may 
be cognate with Skt. nimhuTca (his nimihfilca should be corrected 
to nimhuTca). To these may be added: Hindi nimhu, nlmbu, 


(which Platts regards as the standard form: he cites also nlmu, 

4 ^ 

nihu [whence Pushtu mhu, lemon, lime], llmu, lemu and lemhu) ; 
Bengali lebu ; Oriya nimhU ; Balochi nlmu, llmu ; Kashmiri nyomh'^ 


(dat. sg. nSmhis) ; Santali lemho, with which Bodding^® 


compares 


Bengali nimhq, Hindi Ubu, lemu and nimhu, and which he appears 


to consider a loan-word from Hindi nimhu. These forms all seem 


to be derivable from an original *nimhu meaning lime (thus do 
Wilson and Monier-Williams define Skt. nimhuTca), but later ap- 
plied to the lemon when that became known; the present state of 
confusion between the lemon and lime in India has been pointed 
out by Miss Johnson in a recent article in this iournal.^® The 
Ceylonese word lima (whence probably Arabic limah) is closely 
related to, if not actually borrowed from, Sindhi Umo and Hindi 
llmu, lemu. 

The Per so- Arabic llmu presents a very difficult problem to the 
etymologist. Some Arabic lexicographers regard this as arising 
from the dropping of the -n of llmun, but it might also be argued 
that it could be a borrowing from Hindi or Sindhi Umo, lemu 
(which seems to be the case with Balochi nlmu, llmu). It is pretty 
clear, however, that the Indian words refer to the lime and not the 
lemon ; moreover, both Hindi and Sindhi cannot be beyond the sus- 
picion of having been influenced by the Persian. Since the lime is 
by common consent native to India, being found in a wild state in 
the forests of the southern slopes of the Himalayas, especially in the 
valleys of Kumaon and Sikkim,^® I should be inclined to regard At. 
Umah, lime, as of Indian origin (non-Indo-European) and llmu 
as possibly so, but more probably a shortening of the Perso- 
Arabic Umun.^^ It should be noted, moreover, that Persian llmu 
is a very widespread word; not only has it been borrowed into 


Lexicon Persico-Latinum>s II (Bonn, 1864). 

A Santal Dictionary (Oslo, 1929). 

Lemon in India/’ JAOS 66 (1936). 47. 

Taj al-Ariis (from al-Jawhari) ; MuMt al-MuhU. 

Cf^Laufer, op. cit., p. 156, wlio here mistakes the lime for the lemon. 
For dropping of final -n after long vowels in Persian see Paul Horn, 
Neupersische Schriftsprache/’ in Oi^undriss der iranischen PhUologie, I 
(Strassburg, 1^98-1901), p. 58. 
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Arabic, Turkish, and Kurdish as Umu, limo, but even made its way 
to China, where it appears as U-mu in the Yiian (Mongol) period.®” 
Mr Edwin H. Tuttle has proposed that the Sanskrit nimbu 


may have come from a Dravidian Himbus, which might be an older 
form of '^'limbaS) the form he assumes for Kanarese, Tamil, Telugu, 
and Tulu words for lime and lemon. But a better explanation is 
to derive the Dravidian words from Sanskrit, which has loaned for 
example iambhara, lime (see below, p. 000) to this group. Mr. 
Tuttle^s etymology is hypothetical, and whereas his ^'limbus, *limbas 
are starred forms, the Sanskrit nimbu was in common use. The 
botanical evidence, finally, is against South India as the locale of 


the introduction of the lemon into India. 

The Silsilat al-Tawarilch of abu-Zayd al-Hasan al-Sirafi, the 


first part of which was composed by Sulayman al-Tajir, enumerates 
in this first part, which was written in A. H. 337 (a. d. 851), various 
fruits of India, but says nothing of the lemon. Likewise, in the 
section dealing with China the citron (utruj) is mentioned, but not 
the lemon, though the argument e sUentio cannot be too heavily 
leaned upon in either case. The Arabic sources, as has been seen, 
localize the lemon in Sindh. Watt (op. cit., p. 335) believes that 
the wild form of the lemon is not known in India. He further says 
that as a rule lemon culture in India is confined to gardens (as it 
was in Arab lands) and is hardly one of the regularly grown fruits 
(p. 336). Miss Johnson (op. cit., pp. 47, 50) agrees that the lemon 
is rare in India and of foreign origin. Dr. Swingle ®® also believes 
that the lemon is not native to India, as does Bonavia (op. cit., 
p. 240), at least as far as the name, and thus presumably also the 
fruit, is concerned. From the above material, then, it appears that 
the lemon came to India from some foreign source, and that it was 
brought to Sindh by Persian, possibly non-Muslim, traders in the 


ninth or tenth century. 

The Malay origin of the word for lemon is held by Bonavia 
(op. cit., p. 340), Ehlenbeck (loc. cit.), I. H. Burkill,®" H. Kern,®® 


80 

31 

32 


Laufer, op. cit., p. 150. 
Idem, p. 147, n. 6. 

Ed. Eeinaud {Paris, 1811). 


83 

34 


In Helen M. Johnson, op- cit., p. 47, n. 3. 

A Dictionary of the Economic Products of the Malay PeniTisula, 



(London, 1935), p. 569. 

Art. “Limoen,” Terspreide Oeschriften, XII {’s-Gravenhage, 1924), 


pp. 152-3. 
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and T, Tanaka.®® Of these, Kern is the only one who approaches 
the problem from a philological standpoint, and he has been seyerely 
criticized by Lanfer (op. cit., p. 156). Kern notes that Hindnstani 
has lunit and nimhu, while a quasi-Sanskrit nimbuha is of late 
occurrence. Nimbuha, he claims, is a Sanskritization of Hindustani 
(sic) nimbu, which in turn is a corrupt pronunciation {eene hedor- 
vene uitspraah) of Umu. According to Kern this word was bor- 
rowed from the speech of the Indian Archipelago and Formosa; 
Ngadju-Dayak has limau, which means citron, lemon or shaddock 
(pompelmoes) ; it is not a Portuguese loan-word, as some dic- 
tionaries say. Fie states that the form limo appears in the Old 
Javanese Eamayana about 500 years before contact with the Portu- 
guese. The Old Javanese limo, he points out, arose from an older 
limau; therefore limau must have been known in the Indian archi- 
pelago in the early Middle Ages. He cites Formosan rima, 
Sundanese lemo, Balinese limo, Kias dima and Makassar lemo. 

This, however, still makes the first reference to the lemon (if it 
really is the lemon) in Old Javanese literature only about con- 
temporary with its first extensive mention in Chinese works and at 
least a hundred years later than its first citation in Ar^ic. From 
the list of citrus fruits of Malaya which Burkill has compiled it 
is evident that the word limau is used in Malay in the general sense 
of citrus, the varieties being distinguished by the use of qualifiers. 
Following Tanaka, Burkill distinguishes two varieties of lemon: 
0. limon, Burm. he believes to be of Indian origin ; he states that 
it has been experimented with in Malaya but that it has no place 
in the markets against the true lime. This is the common, or 
European, lemon. C. limonia, Osbeck, the Canton lemon, he says 
has a name which is “ obviously Malayan in origin,” and suggests 
that the species came from India via Malaysia about 700-900 years 
ago. He adds that races persist in Malaysia. Marsden,®® on the 
other hand, lists limau and its variant Umun as Persian loan-words. 
With regard to the second of these forms he is undoubtedly right, 
since this is typically Islamic ; its sole occurrence in India is in the 


“ On Canton Lemon,” Bulteno Sdenca de la Pakultato Terhultura, 
Kjusu Imperia UniversitatOj Fukuoka, Japanujo (1924-5), p. 125. 

“ An Enumeration of Paramignya, Atalantia and Citrus, found in 
Malays,” The Gardens Bulletin, Btraits Settlements, V, nos. 7-8 (Singapore, 


1931), p. 215 ff- 

A Dictionary of the Malayan Language (London, 1812). 
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Dakhani Hindustani where it can only be regarded as a 

loan from Persian. Moreover, Burkill himself is disinclined to 
consider Malaysia as the home of the lemon, whether the Canton 
or the European variety (a distinction which not all botanists agree 
with him and Tanaka in making), and his supposition that it came 
from India we have seen to be unlikely. The widespread occurrence 
of the word Umau in the Malayan tongues cannot be taken as posi- 
tive proof that it originally meant lemon, for it is applied to many 
other kinds of citrus fruits, nor that it is even native to these 
languages, since in the last 500 years the word has spread even 
more widely from Arabic to European and American tongues. In 
view of these considerations it is permissible to ask whether the 
Malay use of Umau for any variety of Citrus is not analogous with 
the French use of citron for citron, lemon and lime, with the 
modern Indian use of llmo for both lemon and lime, and the Indian 
“ paliari ninibu, Tcarna nimiu, meta-lirribu and thora-limbu,’’ all 

meaning lemon (or varieties thereof).^® 

Watt mentions another name for lemon which he gives as halambak 
in Arabic and kalinbak in Persian. This must be the kalamba re- 
ferred to by Bonavia,^’- to whom the meaning is uncertain ; he thinks 
it may be a pumpkin-like citron. Most probably the fruit here meant 
is the carambola (^Averrhoa carambola), whose name came into 
English via Portuguese from Marathi kararribal, Skt. karmara', the 
Malay kerambil is in all likelihood of Indian origin. Dozy gives the 
Arabic qalambaq as being from Malay; the borrowing may have 
taken place via the Persian qalanbak. It is not justifiable, however, 
to suppose that this word means lemon in Persian or Arabic ; none 

of the lexicons identify it with that fruit. 

To date, the most extensive philological treatment of the history 
of the lemon in China is that of the late Dr. Laufer, whose article 
in this journal has been referred to above. He says that the earliest 
reference to the lemon in Chinese works is in Fan Ch"eng-ta 
(writing A. n. 1175), who describes it as being of the size of a large 
plum and very sour. The name given to it here is li-mu7ig . Chou 
K'ii-fei, in a notice of fruits cultivated in southern China in his 
time (1178), makes the same remarks, but adds that it was thought 
to have been introduced by the southern barbarians.” He also 

Duiican Forbes, A Dictio'navy, SiTidustani JETiglish (liondon, 1866), 


Watt, op. cit., p. 325. 


41 


Op. cit,, p. 243. 
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notes that the people of Canton used its juice as a substitute fox 
vinegar and made the fruit itself into a preserve. Dr. Laufer’s 
conclusion is that the form li-mung is phonetically too simple 
and its congeners of almost identical structure are too widely 
diffused to afford a clue as to the particular nation or country from 
which the southern Chinese may have derived the fruit/’ His belief 
is that prior to the twelfth century the lemon must have migrated 
from India to Indo-China and possibly the Malay archipelago (and 
thence to China). But he admits that India is never referred 
to in Chinese sources in connection with the lemon ; its culture was 
firmly established in the province of Canton in the twelfth century 
and neither at that nor at any later time do we hear of their im- 
portation into the country. The form li-niu of the Mongol period 
he believes to be based on the Persian limu', it is not listed in any 
of the dictionaries. 

In 1933 there appeared an article by the Chinese botanist Shin 
lu-nin (more accurately, Hsiu Yu-ning)^^ in which many of 
Tanaka’s assertions concerning the lemon were disputed. Tanaka 
had said that the li-mung of the Sung dynasty records, ip which he 
gives the name Citrus limonia, Osbeck, and which he regards as of 
the same species as the Otaheite orange, the Khatta orange of India 
and Citrus V oVkameriana , was distinct from the common European 
and American lemon, designated by him as Citrus Union, Burm. 
Tanaka pointed out that the former variety wms broadly distributed 
in the Himalaya region, being adaptable to all sorts of climate. 
Hsiu questions the distinction made between these two varieties of 
lemon and believes the lemon to have been spread originally in a 
wild state throughout much of the Himalayan area, extending into 
China. He mentions a passage which says that in the fourth year 
of K^ai-pao (a. n. 971) two bottles of lemon juice were presented 
to the Emperor; this reference is thus 200 years older than the 
earliest given by Laufer. Moreover, it appears doubtful whether 
lemons were introduced into China from Malaya during the Sung 
dynasty, since from this reference lemons must have been popular 
in China at the very beginning of that period. Eeferring to the 
passage in Chou K'^ii-fei he says, ‘^ . . . the fact that the people of 
P'^anyu district, close to Canton, as also the people in wide areas 


“ Lemons of Kwangtung witli a Discussion Concerning their Origin/’ 
Lingnan Science Journal, XU, Supplement (Canton, 1933). 

Op. cit., p 12.’5. 
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surrounding, had been commonly using lemons prior to 1174 a. d. 
would make self-evident the fact that lemons were produced on a 
large scale even prior to this time . . . Under the circumstances 
it would seem unreasonable to believe that lemons were brought 
into Kwangtung from Malaya during the Sung dynasty ; and if so, 
how would it have been possible for the distribution to have taken 
place on so large a scale ? Moreover, how can one account for that 
period of time that should have elapsed before the people had 
worked out the various ways of preparing and preserving these 
fruits for food ? Regarding the wide distribution of the lemon, 
Hsiu states that of about seventy references studied relating to 
Kwangtung, more than thirty have records concerning lemons. The 
distribution of lemons in Kwangtung, according to recent investiga- 
tions, extends over sixty districts; moreover, in seven of these wild 
lemons are found. Hsiu admits that some forms of lemons have 
been brought to Kwangtung for cultivation, but rightly adds that 
from this it does not follow that all lemons in Kwangtung are intro- 
duced. He quotes one Chen Ke-tsung as saying that ning-meng, 
li-meng and li-mu are not even known to exist in Malaya. 

Regarding the “ barbarous south ” of Chou K^ii-fei, Hsiu signifi- 
cantly points out the fact that cultural developments in Kwangtung 
came later than in Central China; during or before the T'^ang (a. d. 
618-906) and Sung (960-1378) dynasties scholars from the ‘^bar- 
barous south are very rare, which accounts for the absence of 
literary references to the lemon prior to this period. To the sup- 
position that the various ways of writing the Chinese word for 
lemon indicate its foreign origin, Hsiu counters with the example 
of Poncirus {chi chu), which is native to China and whose name 
is written also in the following ways: chi Icua tzu, mu chi chu, 
chiau chia chi, pai shih, mu shih, pei hung tzu, etc., etc. (p. 386). 
His conclusion (p. 390) is that the Chinese names for lemon have 
been in use over a long period of time throughout a great many 
localities. They should only be considered as general names for 
lemon as a group, but never for particular varieties or forms. 

The evidence thus militates against Arab lands, India, and 
Malaya as being original centers from which the lemon was dis- 
seminated. In the province of Canton, on the other hand, not only 
are wild varieties of lemon found, but its cultivation is indicated 
at a period contemporary with the earliest Arabic notice. Hot only 
was it merely cultivated, but its juice was preserved as a beverage ; 
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this shows that by the tenth century the Chinese were already 
familiar with at least one method of preserving the lemon, and it 
is significant that such a use is not mentioned in Arabic sources 
until the time of ibn-Jami' (13th cent.). These considerations 
permit us to assume that the lemon had already been known in 
China for some time. In addition to this, there is the important 
fact that of all the Eastern Asiatic names for the lemon, the Can- 
tonese li-mung most closely agrees with the Perso-Arabic laymun, 
llm'un ; not only is the vocalism identical, but the Arabic preserves 
the nasal ending of the Cantonese word. There exists, it must be 
conceded, no absolute proof of the direct borrowing of the Arabic 
word from the Cantonese, but such is easily possible in view of the 
early Arab commercial intercourse with Canton, a fact which is 
well known. This is supported by words for lemon in lands border- 
ing on China, which show borrowing from the Chinese. Annamese 
has 7iinh-mong (cf. the Cantonese form ning-mung) ; Tibetan 
li-meh or li-mbh siu is a transcription from the Chinese,^® though 
the citron is called gam-bu-ra, from Skt. gambhlra. In view of 
this it is hard to understand why Dr. Laufer (loc. cit.) believes 
that “ If the lemon is known to Tibetans, it must be due to importa- 
tion from India, Kashmir, or Sikkim,” unless he does so merely to 
uphold his belief in the Indian origin of the fruit. In Siamese the 
lemon is known as lemon and mandu.^’^ The first of these, if it is 
not a late loan-word from some European language, which would 
here most likely be English, can be derived only from the Chinese ; 

mandu will be discussed presently. 

From all the available evidence, the lemon seems to be a native 
of the Eastern Himalaya region, as both the geographical distribu- 
tion and the various names of this fruit testify. Samuel Turner 
mentions the lemon, as well as the lime and citron, under cultiva- 
tion at Punakha, in Bhutan ; he does not say what the native name 
was. Here, however, it appears to be an imported fruit (p. 140) ; 

Punukka is esteemed the warmest part of Bootan, and, from its 


**J. L. Taberd, Dictionarium Latino- Anamiticum (Serampore, 1838), 
s. V. limon. 

See Laufer, op. cit., p. 153. 

Idem, n. 16. 

English and Siamese Vocahulary (Bangkok, Presbyterian Mission Press, 
1865) ; Samuel J. Smith, Anglo-Siamese Dictionary (Bangkok, 1905). ^ 

An Account of an Embassy to the Oourt of the Teshoo Lama in Tibet 

(London, 1800 j, p. 139. 
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soil and situation, is chosen for the culture of exotics.” The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (new ed., XIX, Oxford, 1908, p. 47) 
mentions the luxuriant growth of lemons in Nepal, but whether 
the fruit here is native or introduced it does not say. The Nepali 
name, however (nibu, mbu), is of Indian type; the fruit may be a 
late introduction from India. The Gazetteer (XIX, p. 62) refers 
also to the cultivation of lemons in the Nicobar Islands, but here 
they seem to be introduced, and at a relatively recent date. Among 
the languages of Farther India and Burma,*® Assamese nemu-tenga 
shows Indian influence; this is true also of Lhota Naga chamhe 
(cf. Skt. jambha), though this tongue belongs to the Tibeto-Burman 
group. Other Tibeto-Burman dialects have closely interrelated 
words for lemon, and these resemble neither the Indian nor the 
Chinese types : Kachari thdishayan-shugar, Mikir theso, and 
Eengma Jthashushd. The early nineteenth-century American 
traveller Howard Malcom®® remarks that in Burma the lemon. 


which he calls lieng-maw 


51 


(this term is applied also to the orange, 


with the qualifier “ sweet ”) is common and good, as is the lime, 
or then-ba-yah. In reply to my inquiry, Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle 
informs me that in his opinion the source of then-ba-yah is the 
Skt. jambhara) this raises the question as to whether the Tibetan 
gam-bu-ra does not mean lime, rather than citron, and whether the 
Lhota Naga chdmbe does not refer to the lime instead of the lemon. 


Though S. Kurz says nothing of the lemon in Burma, White 
reports it as growing wild on many mountain sides and upland 
plateaus. Another Burmese name for lemon, sank chin (written 
hrdk khyah, Chin lime) points to its spread from Upper Burma. 

There are three definite series of words with which we have been 


See John Butler, “Vocabulary of Tribes of the Nag^i Hills,” Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XLII, pt. 1 (1873), Appendix, p. xx; do., 
“Vocabulary of the Lhota and Jaipdria N&gas,” JASB, XLIV (1875), 

p. 223. 

^“Travels in South-Eastern Asia, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1839), I, p. 157. 
Written limmd, said to be pronounced leimmd or leivmd. (Tuttle). 

To quote Mr. Tuttle : “ I presume it went thru Tamil, which regularly 
substitutes s for Sanskrit j and drops aspiration. The Tamil form would 
thus be sambaram or sembaram. . . . Burmese 9 is historically s, and B. r 
has become y, so that your Bembaya may represent a form *sembara, 
corresponding exactly to what I infer as a real or possible Tamil fcTm.” 
Forest Flora of British Burma (Calcutta, 1877), I, pp. 196-7. 
“Herbert T. White, Burma (Cambridge, 1923), p. 84. 
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The first oi these is the Indian type nimhu and its rela- 
tives; this word is a generic name for citrus fruits, but when used 
alone it means the lime.®® The Chinese (Cantonese) type li-mung, 
ning-mung has given rise to Tibetan li-men, li-mdn, Annamese 
ninh-mong, Arabic llmun, layniun, and (perhaps) Siamese lemon. 
These words all mean lemon and only that. Finally there is the 
type represented by the Burmese limma and Siamese mandu (with 
inversion of the first two consonants and change of Z to n). To 
these is related the Old Javanese limau (see above, p, 11), given 
by Kern as the form from which those current in the Bast Indies are 
ultimately derived. In the East Indies the meaning is citrus fruits 
in general; in Burma limma is used of both the orange and the 
lemon, from which its basic meaning Citrus appears. 

In view of the dissimilarity of the Tibeto-Burman dialectical 
words reported by Butler from the Burmese and Casitonese equiva- 
lents, it seems very unlikely that the type limma, li-mung, etc. is 
common Tibeto-Burman ; this suspicion is strengthened by the fact 
that the Tibetan word itself is a loan from the Cantonese. The 
botanical and philological evidence discounts both India aspd Malaya 
as the home of the lemon, both word and thing; it favors, on the 
other hand, the eastern part of the Himalayas, whose foothills 
extend into both Upper Burma and southern China. From a geo- 
graphical standpoint, too, this is the most likely place to look for 
the original habitat of the lemon, since from here it could easily 
spread to both India and Malaya, and thus to the islands of the 
East Indies. 

Finally, the anthropological evidence points to the eastern 
Himalaya region as the focus for the spread of the lemon, both word 
and thing. S. M. Shirokogoroff, in his Anthropology of Eastern 
China and Ewangtung Province (Shanghai, 1925), p. 126 (Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, North China Branch, extra vol. IV), says: 
“ . . . the coastal region of the present provinces of Chekiang, 
Fukien, and Kwangtung was occupied by aborigines who formed 
independent kingdoms and who were considered by the Chinese as 
an inferior race of barbarians. The annexation of these kingdoms 
took place in the third century before Christ, but the assimilation 
of their populations began, of course, much earlier. The present 
Kwangtung province, being a natural door to the Southern Sea, 
attracted the attention of the Chinese long before the conquest . . . 


Helen M. lulinson, op. cit., p. 60. 
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the [southern aborigines] were the same ethnical group as that of 
ancient Chekiang and the present Annamites. ... At present there 
may be distinguished, besides the Kwangtung Chinese — Pontis — 
the groups known under the names of Hoklos, immigrants of Fukien, 
who are still moving to the south (Hongkong, Singapore) and oc- 
cupy the coastal region and that on the north-west from Canton . . . 
Ikia and Yao, not being numerous, are compared with Miaotze and 
Burmans and inhabit the western region of Kwangtung.’" The 
Chinese (Cantonese) and Burman words for lemon then would seem 
to be derived from the Yao or some closely allied dialect; Chi Li 
{The Formation of the Chinese People, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, 
p. 255) puts Yao among the Mon-Khmer dialects still spoken in the 
province of Yunnan. However, I doubt whether there is any use 
spinning the discussion out so far as to trace the word for lemon 
down to the dialect where it originated, since there are too many 
unknown quantities to contend with. 




A NEW PHOENICIAN OP. AMMAN » 

Charles C. Torret 

Yale University 

This is an excellent work of reference^ and its appearance is 
, Schroder’s Phonizische Sprache served a very useful pur- 
pose in its day, but as a grammar it is long out of date and far 
from satisfying the present requirement. There is now available 
a large arnount of new material, and its quality is even more signifi- 
cant than its quantity. The discoveries at Byblos and Eas Shamra, 
in particular, have given the Phoenician language a new aspect. 
Aside from the gain of material, advance in linguistic science has 
made a new treatment imperative. The manifold need is now met, 
and that very ably. 

There is a well-marked literary language which can easily be 
made to cover all the monuments of Phoenicia proper, and whose 
later development in the western colonies can be traced to a con- 
siderable extent. To this material, scanty enough in itself, but 
given a satisfactory basis by comparison with Hebrew, and illumi- 
nated frequently from other Semitic languages, this grammar con- 
fines itself. Dr. Harris wisely resists the temptation to include the 
other Canaanite languages, or dialects, of which we happen to have 
some slight knowledge. Even the Eas Shamra material, which 
throws a most welcome light on some problems of Phoenician, 
must be kept separate. In the other direction also, it was well 
done to include only the best-attested and surely understood Neo- 
Punic material; for, in spite of the work of Chabot, in particular, 
we know as yet (and shall probably continue to know) very little 
in regard to this late branch of the language. In general, the 
classification and characterization here given of the various Phoe- 
nician dialects take full account of all the sources at present 
available. 

It is an especial pleasure to see the phonology of the language 
adequately treated. In detail, there is of course much here which 
is still uncertain. The chapter dealing with morphology is equally 


* A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, By Zellig S. Harris. 
(American Oriental Series, VoL 8.) Hew Haven, Conn.: Americait 
Oriental Soc2ett, 1936. xi + 172 pages. 
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well handled, and the very meager material, interpreted with cau- 
tion, is given a firm framework. In all this there is very much 
to receive with gratitude and very little to criticize. In a multitude 
of places the reader would pause to express approval, or to raise a 

query, if time and space permitted. 

Must not the Punic y, in the Latin transliteration, represent 
after all (see p. 5, note) a real modification of the vowel not 
capable of indication by the Latin alphabet? The credit for pre- 
serving the distinction could not be given to the manuscripts of the 
Poenuliis (too much attention has perhaps been paid to them), 
but only to the tradition of the Roman stage, formed and con- 
firmed through the presence in the Roman cities of many who 
knew exactly how the words should be pronounced. The resem- 
blance to a familiar vowel-sound in Greek would explain the y, 
and the persistence of the stage tradition would account for the 
eventual insertion of this letter in some MSS. of Plautus; see 


Harris^ remark at the end of his note. 

Can it be maintained that IT'S and HK are always kept distinct 
in the Phoenician inscriptions? Nothing could be more certain 
than the eventual pronunciation of the former as a monosyllable, 
and occasional lapses from the conventional orthography would 
result. It is difficult to see in flK anything but the accusative 
particle in Bybl., line 2, “ I invoke my Lady ” ; or in Eshmunazar, 
lines 9, 21, “May (the gods) utterly shut them out, the mighty 
prince or those men ! ” 

The K of the relative pronoun (p. 55) must be merely pro- 
thetic. This would indicate an earlier extensive use of as a 
proclitic with its vowel reduced ; the phonetic development in either 
case being natural and regular. 

Judging from the bit of material which we possess, the absolute 
infinitive had in Phoenician the same varied uses as in Hebrew, 
and was employed quite as extensively. We see it emphasizing its 
own finite verb, or developing the idea introduced by another verb ; 
and at the close of the Ahiram inscription we seem to have the 
coordination, familiar in Hebrew, of two such infinitives, a re- 
markably concise and effective idiom. 

The supposed occurrence of waw consecutive with the perfect, 
namely in a certain group of three Punic inscriptions (see jTp. 40, 
42), seems unlikely; both because the use of this tense is other- 
wise unexampled in Phoenician, and also because thei, explanation 
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existence of literature in their time and region. 


does not appear to be necessary. This may be a gnomic use of the 
perfect tense, for the verb in each case states what must then and 
there have long been customary and regarded as a matter of course. 

The brevity of the chapter Syntax (II /2 pages) tells its plain 
story. Inscriptions on stone or metal follow certain fixed types, 
and of Phoenician literaUire we know next to nothing. The Pas 
Shamra texts bring before us a fragment of one branch of the 
literature of a Horth-Canaanite people, fortunately preserved 
through the faithful instrumentality of clay tablets; and we have 
every reason to believe that at that same time there were similar 
texts, as well as elaborate works in other branches, all written on 
skins or papyrus, in Phoenicia proper. But this literature, like 
the others of Western Asia written on perishable material (ex- 
cepting a chosen portion — a small fragment — of the Hebrew reli- 
gious literature), was doomed to disappear utterly 

The earliest inscriptions which we possess testify plainly to the 

Kilamu’s boast 

( 9th century ) , a rarely interesting document, is written with humor 
and the use of colloquialisms. Harris is inclined, witl)>some hesi- 
tation (p. 65), to recognize a certain literary development, in- 
creasing freedom of expression, in the succession of monuments; 
but the nature of the material hardly warrants any such conclusion. 
The style of these brief carvings is conditioned by the chosen form 
and size of the monument, and by the amount of information which 
must be brought into very narrow limits, as in our modern tele- 

The “ staccato style ” of the Ahiram inscription was made 
necessary by its compass, two lines on the long rim of a sarcophagus. 
It is very true that “in the Eshmunazar inscription the style 
reaches the point of volubility ’’ ; 
document was composed (unless all the indications deceive) by an 
excited and justly apprehensive woman, who even appears to have 
changed her mind after the stone-carver had finished his first task. 

More light is needed on the use of the definite article in Phoe- 
nician; see pp. 55 f., 66. The first commentators on the Ahiram 
inscription saw only a meager and uncertain employment, and were 
inclined to question its early use in Phoenicia. This judgment, 
based solely on comparison with Heireiv usage, was perhaps too 
hasty? iSlo gain to the sense, in either clearness or force, results 
from repeating the article with the demonstrative pronoun; nor 
is it clear why the overloaded Hebrew idiom should be made the 


grams. 


but this long and twice-conceived 
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norm of Canaanite speech. In the brief Ahiram text the use is 
logical, consistent, and in every way such as to satisfy the most 
captious grammarian who compares general Semitic usage. It was 
at that time a basic feature of the language. See also this J ouenal, 
Vol. 45 (1935), 369 ff. As for Ras Shamra, it is just possible that 
if we possessed writings in prose we should find a definite article 
employed. Even in Hebrew poetry it is sparingly used (Ges.- 
Kaut 2 sch, § 136, h), and some purely literary consideration might 
cause it to be omitted altogether. 

It appears that Phoenician, like Hebrew, made occasional use 
of the accusative of place, as a variation from the ordinary con- 
struction with the preposition X Thus Eshmunazar, line 16, 

n'lntyj; n''^ “We gave Ashtart a habitation 

(caused her to dwell) in Shamem Addirim”; and the same is 
said of “Eshmftn, Holy Lord,” in line 17, with the construction 
repeated. In Hebrew also, this accusative is now and then used 
with the verbs of dwelling or sojourning, ptS^, and “113. 

Another example is in the Bodashtart inscription CIS. I, 4, lines 
4f., T D’’ ex pD, ‘‘when he built our wall in this Sea 

District.” These passages will be given further mention below. 

In Chapter IV, Phoenician and the Canaanite Dialects, numerous 
keen and important observations are given in brief space. The 
encroachment of Aramaic on Phoenician, touched upon here, had 
already been mentioned on page 8. Eor obvious reasons, we know 
next to nothing about the use of Aramaic in Phoenicia in the 
Persian and Greek periods, 
menian government officials and garrisons in the chief cities, and 
later, Greek influence was very potent ; both foreign languages must 
have been much used; but it is unlikely that the Phoenicians were 
ever bilingual to the degree that the Jews were from near the 
beginning of the Persian period onward. 

The Phoenician Glossary, covering 83 pages, is a very valuable 
feature of the Grammar. It is a remarkably comprehensive and 
well-digested collection of the widely scattered material, and will 
be an indispensable help in all comparative studies which have to 
do with the Semitic vocabulary. This is followed by a list of the 
Phoenician inscriptions. In the mention of Bodashtart,- p.^^ 160, 
line 6, two different inscriptions are confused. The Bibliography, 
which fills ten pages, will be found most helpful. 


Eor a long time there were Achae- 
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The printing of the book is excellent, and the proof-reading 
admirably careful; the very few slips and misprints will be easily 
corrected by the reader. In the Hebrew type, it might be wished 
that nun and gimel resembled each other less closely. 

The following foot-notes to the Glossary may be not unwelcome. 
It is possible to supplement here and there; and even in the most 
familiar royal inscriptions there are notorious difficulties, con- 
cerning both vocabulary and grammar, which are not likely to be 
discussed too often. 

For the rare form 8- reference to this Jouenal, 

Vol. 28 (1907), 354, might well be added, since the reading there 
is certain and the seal unquestionably genuine. 

Inclusion of this form of the name (Agadir, Cadiz) is 
desirable, with at least a cross reference to ; both because of the 
frequency of its occurrence in the Phoenician ccinage, and also 
because of its modern use. The accepted reading of the coin 
inscription is, I think, mistaken, for in the word hitherto read as 

(see the Glossary, ^yil) the second letter is very distinctly S, 
not 1 , on all the coins alike. The true reading, I woijld suggest, 
is “nJlK ‘7ySD, “Arsenal of Agadir.” This interpretation has his- 
tory, as well as palaeography, as its support, for Agadir was the 
great naval and military base of the western Mediterranean, even 
long before the Punic wars. It was here that Hannibal equipped 
his armies for the invasion of Italy. Mafal is etymologically the 
perfect equivalent of “ arsenal.” The same word appears on the 
coins of Panormus in Sicily (another great naval base), as our 
Vocabulary also notes under This type of coin inscription 

appears elsewhere in colonial Phoenicia; thus ‘'pS‘7 npSQ on the 

coins of Leptis; see the Glossary. 

There is a more primitive form of the inscription, 
in Macdonald’s Greek Corns in the Hunterian Collection, III, 664. 
Macdonald transliterates n^yn (see also p. 788), but his facsimile 
drawing shows quite unmistakably the letter S. Add accordingly 
this word (=Heb. nVyp), as well as ^ySO, to the Glossary under 

the root ‘i’ys. 

The phrase D“nS DCti' is wrongly connected here. It is 
not an epithet of Ashtart in Eshm., line 16, as line 17 conclusively 
shows. In both lines it is the name of the mountain district of 
“ Greater Sidon,” as is shown by the Bodashtart temple inscription 


(where the phrase is DD"! Dt3t5^). 
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HK. In the Ma‘§ub inscription we seem to have the dnal of 
riK with the first member of the compound uninfiected that is, 
the compound is conceived as a single word. 

The fourth line under this heading is to be cancelled; see 

under and 

Arsouf, the modern name, = 'AttoXXwvm, the Greek name. 
The equation has its bearing on Phoenician epigraphy, see below. 
The phonetic progression, Reshef, R’shuf, Arshuf, was of course 

inevitable. 

■rn. Heb. ^5, “part, branch, member.'’ The Phoen. vowel, 
heard as o, is always short, in spite of occasional w (as well as ou) 
in Grk. transcriptions. The pronunciation is hardly strange (see 
pp. 35, note 33, and 51, note 2), for in this proclitic word the 

labial consonant could give the vowel its color. 

Por the^ false reading quoted from Macdonald, see 

above, 

*im. The old but ill-founded conjecture, repeated by Lidzbarski 
and Cooke, in regard to the reading CUTS in Eshm., line 6, ought 
not to be perpetuated. The text reading is clear ; the word, “ their 
pratings, their foolish talk," is well attested (cf. especially Job 
11: 3!), and precisely suits the context. Eor this, it is proposed 
to substitute a much weaker word, and to suppose that two of its 
letters were omitted by mistake. The fact, however, that the word 
is written alike in both copies of the text shows that the stone-cutter 
made no mistake. 

DM? (see “ITH). The immediate context on either side of the 
word DMK in Eshm., line 3, gives reason to doubt whether this 
is the same word which is familiar in the votive inscriptions. Cf. 
Ps. 90:5? 

n(i)n. The mark of interrogation must now be canceled; see 
the thorough discussion by Albright, “ The Canaanite God Hauron 
(Horon)," in AJSL., 53 (1936), pp. 1-12. 


Why 


(C 


" in the inscription be the 


passive participle ? This yields perfect sense, and is grammatically 
sound : “ rescued one, whom Pygmalion delivered " ; there seems to 
be no other plausible way of treating the word. Passive participles 
of this stem are hardly to be found in Phoenician, thought well 
attested in Punic; but see the Glossary s. v. JnV 


Cion 




stripped oS " does not suit the passage in the Ahiraro 
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inscription. See p. 43, middle, where a better rendering is sug- 
gested. 

In the two proper names, the first element, instead of 
^'^fear,” may perhaps be “I^S, '^pay, reward”; a verb which prob- 
ably had a wider use in Canaanite speech (even without Aramaic 
influence) than the Hebrew lexicon would indicate. 

Scholars dealing with Phoenician inscriptions, students of 
the antiquities of Sidon, and authors of textbooks, all seem to be 
unaware of the important fact that we know the exact location of 
the fountain which in Eshm., line 17, is called ‘?'7T' ly. The temple 
in the mountain district of Sidon, dedicated "to Eshmun, Holy 
Lord,” has been partially excavated; its building stones bear the 
title by which it is designated in the passage just named. A very 
noticeable feature in its immediate neighborhood is a boiling spring 
which bursts forth for an instant in a strong stream and then as 
suddenly disappears underground, eventually watering the gardens 
of Sidon. This, beyond question, is the bearing the problematic 
name.^ The second element in the name is a verb ; perhaps descrip- 
tive? See this Jouenal, Vol. 33 (1903), pp. 167 f. 

Eoot conjectured in the Ahiram inscr. ; see the following 

note. 

3. This in Phoenician represents both the particle of comparison 
and the conjunction (Heb. ’’D). Ordinarily there can be no doubt 
which of the two was intended, but the first entry under the mean- 


ing " as ” in the Glossary is very questionable. nnt^D is here 
rendered, with a query, " as his resting place.” The derivation of 
ntS' (riltJ^) from is ingenious, and Albright’s name behind the 
conjecture carries weight; but "sleep” and "sleeping place” are 
two quite different conceptions. The particle of comparison seems 
out of place; and “for his rest” could not be expressed by the 
particle D. It would rather seem that the latter must here mean 


^ When I saw this fountain, in 1901, it seemed to me to emerge in an 
orifice designed (for the benfit of the temple) to give access to the water 
of an aqueduct. Macridy Bey, who later in the year made the partial 
excavation of the temple, discovered also, a little higher up on the moun- 
tain, the remains of a large well, or cistern. Concerning the aqueduct he 
wrote (le Temple d’Echmoun d Sidon, 1904, pp. 37 f.) ; “Le canal est celui 
que M. Gaillardot regardait comme phenieien, et tout porte a croire que 
cette opinion est solidement etablie. En tout eas, ce m§me canal sert 
aujourddmi h alimenter Sai'da, et mdriterait une 6tude plus approfondie.” 
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“when that is, it is the equivalent of Heb. in one of its very 
common uses. In view of the regular employment of for the 
sleep of death, and the very frequent use of the verb in these 
documents, it seems much more probable that the phrase should 
be rendered “when I (or they) laid him away.” Cancel, accord- 
ingly, the entry 

In the Bodashtart wall (?) inscription (CIS I, 4), line 4, IlD 
certainly means “ when he built.” I at one time thought of con- 
necting the particle with Heb. (Glossary, p. 109, below), 

but I am now quite convinced that in all such cases it is the Heb. ’’ID. 

103. This, on the well-known Sidonian coin of the Snd century 
B. C., certainly stands for Carthage, but the origin of the name is 


a puzzle. 


jSi?) 


these same coins is very remarkable. See especially the facsimile 
in Babelon, Le^ Perses A chem Snides, PI. XXX, 20. 

This root should not be booked, without the mark of inter- 
rogation, for Kilamu, line 10. The question is between the readings 

and that is, between “they went about like dogs” 

and “ they'' twisted, writhed (Arab, talawwd) like dogs,” as the 
description of the inferior party in the kingdom. The form 
of the penultimate letter of the word is puzzling. As it stands, it 
is neither waw nor leaf; it has neither the shaft of the former nor 
the head of the latter. Lidzbarski {Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 
1912, p. 96; Ephemeris, III, 233) chose 1, on the ground that the 
long shaft is curved to the left, quite unlike the shaft of 1. In view 
of what Von Luschan has said in regard to the badly damaged 
condition of the raised letters of the inscription {Ausgrahungen in 
Sendschirli, IV, 314 f.), it is worthy of notice that the presence 
of a very small fragment of stone on the chin of this letter would 
make it the exact counterpart of the other examples of 1 in the 
inscription. This reading seems, on all accounts, to deserve the 
preference, even if no certainty can be claimed. 

D(n)‘i’. Lidzbarskfs conjecture of this word in Kilamu, line 6, 
encounters several difficulties. It goes against the word-division 
of the inscription, and results in a clause which is grammatically 
difficult as well as unsatisfactory in its meaning. See below, under 


els'?. Probably very few who have read Eonzevalle’s L’ Alphabet 
du Sarcophage d’Ahiram (Beyrouth, 1921), especially pp. 11, 22, 
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36-38, would, doubt that the inscription ended with the words 
‘P2\2^ ^ and the clear letters in the photographic facsimile at the 

bottom of his Plate III put the matter beyond any doubt whatever. 
The two infinitives, with their uniform vowel-pointing, give the 
document a close which is high-sounding as well as suited to the 


sense. 


els'? 


(shafel 


Cancel accordingly, in the Glossary, the form ^nn under root 
P “precious object.’’ In Tabnith, line 


5, the reading DJD 


(plur.), all but universally adopted (because of its occurrence in 
Eshm., line 5, where it is in place?), is grammatically objection- 
able. In this emphatic negation, '7D must be followed by the singu- 
lar number, and the true division of the words is 


For the meaning of the (pu'^al?) participle, cf. Assyr. masdru, 
“ leave ” ? “ There is left here with me neither gold nor silver nor 
any valuable thing.” Cf. Kerab, II, line 6. Cancel niy in the 
Glossary. 


'i’til’D. Why should the participle be questioned in Eshm., line 9 ? 
it would seem the natural form to use. Cf. also 1 King^ 13 : 8 and 
31; 11. It is the form used in the Bodashtart temple inscription, 
governing D*' etc, .Lidzbarski’s reading of the latter inscrip- 
tion is thoroughly mistaken; see below, under pX, and 
Pi. There is here a gap in the Glossary which it is important 
to fill. The jussive, P’' '7X, “may he not obtain! ” occurs in Tab- 
nith, line 7, though it has been generally unrecognized. The verb 
is very common in Arabic, and there are certain traces of its use 
in Aramaic; see ZA, Vol. 36, pp. 80-83. It has been customary to 
emend the text thus: ("j)^ K^)’’ though it were conceivable 

that in this brief and very carefully executed royal inscription the 
stone-cutter could accidentally omit the rather conspicuous letter 
D twice in a series of five letters ! Equally important, the second 
person is not in place here at all. The imprecation is regularly 
expressed in the third person, in both Phoenician and Aramaic 
inscriptions. (An apparent exception is ISlerah I; but here the 
curse is followed ly a Messing, also in the 3nd person.) Even if 
the 3nd person has just been used, nevertheless when the words of 
the curse are reached there must be a change to the third person. 
Thus In Yehawmilk (Byblos), 3nd pers. in line 13, but 3rd pens, 
in line 15. Nerab II, 8-10 : “ Whoever thou art that shall injure 
me ... , may his posterity perish ! ” The Guzneh Boundary Stone, 
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published by Montgomery in this Jouenal^ 28 (1907), pp. 164 ff.: 
^‘Whoever thou art that shall destroy . . the gods will destroy 
him and his seed.” Notice also the similar change of the persons 
in the Syr. inscription in Lidzbarski, Handhuch, p. 484, no. 3. 
The verb in Tabnith is an important example of the fact that not 
all Phoenician roots are to be found in the Hebrew dictionary. 

“IJD. In the Eshm. inscr. this verb can hardly mean “ deliver 
up the signification is not really plausible in line 9, and in 21 f. 
it would be very far-fetched. The verb more probably means “ out 
off,” “ make an end of,” practically synonymous with the following 

as lines 21 f. seem to show. The is the accusative 
particle, see above. The phrase in the second half of line 9, in 
this emotionally conceived document, is not logically complete, for 
it omits mention of the private citizen. It seems plain that all 
the thought o|^ Amashtart, who composed the inscription, was on 
^^the mighty king who rules over them,” probably the immediate 
successor of Eshmunazar II, who was expected to make the attempt 
to remove the sarcophagus from the royal necropolis (and in fact 
it does se^i to have been thus removed ! ) . 

DIIH DDtJ* nintyy. See above, on "nS, and cancel this entry 
in the Glossary. 

I believe that renewed examination will show with cer- 
tainty that the designation of locality, D' (p^)? occurs not 
only in Eshm., line 16, but also in the Bodashtart wall ( ?) inscrip- 
tion, CIS, I, 4. The fact is unrecognized by the editors of the 
Corpus, also by Lidzbarski, Cooke, Clermont Ganneau, and the 
Repertoire. The yod of □(*') is broken off the corner of the stone, 
but the traces of the mein can be seen in the CIS heliograph, and 
are even plainer on the stone itself, in the Louvre. The note in 
the Corpus, p. 22, reads: “Levy et Schlottmann: Db quod vestigia 
in lapide adhuc reinanentia non permittunt.” The reading, that 
is, had been the subject of controversy, and was decided by the 
supposed meaning of certain words. The “ vestigia ” of D Seem 
quite unmistakable; while measurement, with due regard to the 
alignment, shows plenty of room for the \ See, for details, this 
Journal, Vol. 23 (1902), p. 171. This reading disposes of Lidz- 
barskfis rather fanciful conjecture, (|)2f“lS “Sharon is our 

r- 

Land,” as the name of a temple {Eph. II, 53). The meaning of 
is still unknown, beyond the fact that it designates something 


which was “ built.” The interpretation “ our loall ” is certainly a 
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possibility, and it seems to be given support by the Bodashtart 
temple inscription ; see below, under The supposed names 

of two temples ” given here in the Glossary, “112^ and plf, 
are the result of misunderstanding, as will presently be shown. 

The rendering “ Sidonians ” for the Q3*TX of the coins and 
inscriptions may be strongly doubted. There is no other example 
of a Phoenician city coining in Phoenician characters in the name 
of its citizens, after the Greek fashion; and the meaning is some- 
times out of place, as when “ Sidonians ” are said to be “ the mother 
of Carthage, Hippo, Citium, and TyreP Similarly, on the boasting 
coin of Tyre, Dnif DX must be rendered, “ Of Tyre, the mother 
of SidonP In the bilingual coinage of the Phoenician cities, the 
customary Greek legends are ApaSiwi^, M.apaOrjvwv, Hpirro- 

Xirmv, Tvpimv, etc., but the Semitic is always the name of the city, 
“I“1S, '732!, S31S‘7, niD, etc. As for Sidon, there i^ good reason to 
believe that the plural was adopted locally and at a rather late date, 
in the pride and rivalry, otherwise attested, of the great city. The 
nil IIT’^ of Josh. 8:11 and 19:28 comes from the same time. 
Justification for this term, “ Greater Sidon,” may be found in the 
three great divisions. Sea district, Eeshef land, and High Heavens, 
which are named in the Bodasht. and Eshm. inscriptions. In the 
former the three are named as “belonging to Sidon” the 

original name naturally used here) ; and in BodashtarPs wall ( ?) 
inscription the singular number is necessarily used, as applying to 
a single district, the “ Sea land.” occurs occasionally on coins. 

p“T!S. The reading pJlS p, and the rendering “ legitimate heir,” 
should be furnished with question marks. The shorter building 
inscription of Bodashtart has not yet been given convincing inter- 
pretation. Clermont Ganneau conjectured “ legitimate off-spring ” 
as the meaning of p*T2f no's in the Harnaka inscription, but can 


the context really permit this ? 


ni3S, See the preceding note. 


{^'Ip. The phrase t^Tp in the Eshm. and Bodasht. inscrs. 
cannot mean “prince of the shrine,” for the article would have 
been used, as in Lidzbarski, 97, and as it is in even the Neo-Punic 
texts. The true rendering is “holy Lord,” the adjective corre- 

to Heb. 

■’Dip. The Syriac qn-din is a compound made up from qdn and 
the indefinite m{d), like bram., hlum, meddem, etc. There seems 
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to be no ground for carrying over this Aramaic formation into 
Phoenician. The meaning “ persona ” is the fruit of a late develop- 
ment in Syr., where the older use of the word seems to have been 
merely emphatic. The component elements of Phoen. *’!3]3p are 
therefore *'Q *p, not ’’Q DJp. The origin of the monosyllable qdn 
is a problem ; perhaps it is the very widely and variously employed 
Persian goji {color, fashion, manner, nature, essence), which seems 
to occur in Dan. 7 : 15 niT by reason of this ’’ (LXX, iv 

Tou'rots) . This could account for both the Syriac and the Phoenician 
use, the borrowed word serving, in either case, to give emphasis to 
an indefinite pronoun. 

Lidzbarski’s reading of D£3ty“l (plur.) in the Bodashtart 
temple inscription is certainly mistaken, the D is indispensable as 
the initial letter of the next-following word. was the 

name of one o!f the parts of "greater Sidon,” and the persistence 
to the present day of the name "Apollo ” in the SE. plain assures 
the location. See this Journal, Vol. 29 (1908), 1921; also the 
note above, on Bodashtart describes himself as "reigning 

over ” ('>‘715>D) the three districts; DOn Dm 

mD The clause was read correctly in the first publication 

of the inscription, in this Journal, Vol. 23 (1902), pp. 159 ff. 

In a fragmentary text, a reading that makes good sense, 
and also makes possible a plausible restoration, is to be preferred 
to one that makes no sense at all, even if certainty is not attainable. 
Bead D^, not in the Yehawmilk (Byblos) inscr., lines 12 and 
13 ; and both lines can now be restored. See ZA, 26, p. 78, and cf. 
also the words of Gudea in Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer 
and Akhad, p. 201. 

Add nn!2', 3 pi. or 1 sg., w. suffix, Ahiram 1; see note 

above, on 

Cancel the Kilamu passage as an example of the verb. 
Lidzbarskfs rendering supposes an improbable use of a less 
usual stem of the (conjectured) verb, and such omission of the 
verb’s object as leaves the clause without force or even clear 
meaning; besides going contrary to the word-division which the 
inscription supplies ! By reading the noun, T\m, and the verb as 
D(n)'7'7T', a clause is gained which exactly suits the- context: 
"every weapon humbled them”; cf. Judg. 6:6! 

Dll’. Add to the Glossary the adverb DtS’, "there,” and see the 
note above. 
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On the false connection of the name Ashtart, see ahove^ 
under "nS. The suburb of Sidon called DD"1 DDIJ' ran along the 
slope of the Lebanon range, which here rises evenly and rather 
abruptly from the coastal plain. It was a narrow strip, about two 
miles in length, running clear to the Awwaly (Bostrenus) river, 
as we know from the two royal inscriptions and the partially 
excavated temple of Eshmun. The name seems to belong to Phoe- 
nician mythology, for Sanchuniathon’s Saju,y/ipot)ju,os (which Harris 
treats with his usual caution) must stand in some relation to it. 
The strip of hillside was crowned with temples, two of which are 
mentioned in our sources. The sanctuary (now a Muslim shrine) 
which lies just above the modern city may be the site of still 
another of the ancient temples. The names of the three districts 
were presumably of merely local use, and they appear in slightly 




iitad n-nx 


Only one of them, the “ Eeshef land,” has left its trace in modern 
times. 

plt^. This, in CIS 4, 4, is certainly not the word plain” 
(plains are not built), nor is it part of the name of a temple 
{Ephemeris II, 53) ; see above, note on pX, where the rendering 
“ our wall ” is- suggested ; also the note which here follows. 

“nt!/. In the Eshmun temple inscr., Ill' cannot be rendered 
“ Sidon prince ” (Lidzbarski, and before him Berger), for “ Sidon ” 
is always feminine, and "princess” would be (Heb. iTllS^). 

This, however, is not the main difficulty with the rendering ; much 
more important is the requirement of the context. Bodashtart has 
finished giving his titles, and now comes to the mention of his 
achievements. He says of himself : p^l p words which 

must form a complete clause, since they are immediately followed 
by the sentence : " This house he built to Eshmun, Holy Lord.” 
p is of course, "He who built (buildings)”; the verb used 
without expressed object, as frequently in Heb. The remaining 
letters seem certain throughout, and they are given uniformly ^ in 
the several copies of the inscription; what is to be made of them. 


^ There are two exceptions: with D, is the reading of the inscr. 

photographed in Tafel IV, in Von Landau, yormufige Nachrichten uber die 
im EsgiiiitHniempel hei Sidon gefundenen phonizischen Altertumer (Berlin, 
1904 ) ; and this, though with a differently made D, seemed to he the case 
also on the stone (now in the Louvre) published hy the present 'writer. 
Again, in Von Landau’s Tafel III the reading is "iBH (hifilU see below) ! 
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is not at first clear. If may be regarded as a denominative 
verb from shur, “ wall/’ and be given connection with ptS^, which 
Bodashtart “built,” according to CIS 4, in T D’’ I’lS (“our wall 
in this Sea district”), the clause may be rendered: “He who was 
a builder, and walled Sidon” (viz. Sidon-yam). Observe also, in 
the preceding footnote, the mention of a variant reading 
though this is probably nothing more than a stone-cutter’s blunder. 

niiri. A reference might well have been added, to Heb. 

“ image, likeness,” which is both from root and a suitable 
element in a proper name. 



BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The history of Tamil E 

The sound of the seventeenth consonant of the Tamil alfabet is 
commonly called a “ strong r” I use B to transliterate this Tamil 
letter, and assume voiceless r as its ancient value. Recently L. V. 
Eamaswami Aiyar has publish! an essay on the sounds of B, in two 
numbers of the 8th volume of the Journal of the Madras University, 
entitled ‘'The history of the Tamil-Malayalam alveolar plosive.” 
Eamaswami Aiyar is the author of numerous papers on Dravidian 
linguistics, and he has kindly sent me a large number of his writ- 
ings. Some of these are beyond me because they rei^uire, for their 
proper understanding, a greater knowledge than I possess of Kelan 
(Malayalam), his native tongue. But where I could understand 
his writings, I have sometimes gotten from them an impression of 
shallow scholarship. He seems to understand the general^rinciples 
of linguistics as enunciated by Brugmann’s school ; but he does not 
seem to have kept in mind that these principles should be applied 
to the study of Dravidian linguistics. 

Eamaswami Aiyar’s paper on B is valuable in that it tells us 
definitely the present values of this letter in Tamil. Intervocalic 
B has become a voiced sound and is said to be slightly reverted, as 
compared with ordinary r. Before a voieeless consonant, it has 
either the same sound or that of alveolar t. Corresponding to 
written BB, spoken Tamil has various values in different regions : 
dental tt, alveolar tt, reverted tt, alveolar ttr. Corresponding to 
written nB, spoken Tamil has alveolar ndr, with the variants 

alveolar nd, alveolar nn, reverted nn. 

In Chatter Ji’s works on Bangali, t and d are used for dentals, 
but n stands for alveolar n, because that is the regular value of n 
(except in contact with a dental) in Bangali. Eamaswami Aiyar, 
apparently failing to understand the reason for the special value of 
n in Bangali, has undertaken to follow Chatterji by using t and d 
for dentals and n for an alveolar in transcribing Dravidian, while 
he usea f%.nd d' for alveolars and n' for a dental. This crisscross 
arrangement is hard to keep in mind and shows that the author 
does not understand properly the principles of fonetic transcription. 

411 
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The author seems to have found it difficult to remember his own 
system. Thus on page 1 he tells us that an initial n is always 
dental in Kelan; but we find that he uses unmarkt initial n, the 
symbol of the alveolar sound, in transcribing various Kelan words : 
p. 10, p. 15, p. 21 (twice), p. 27, p. 30, p. 31 (eight times). On 
pages 22, 24, 25, Telugu -antamulu is transcribed with unmarkt 
nt, implying — wrongly — an alveolar n and dental t : evidently the 

whole group nt is dental. 

The author gives lists of words containing R in Tamil, with 
cognates in other Dravidian tongues; these words are divided into 
sixteen categories. As general rules he gives the equations Tamil RR 
Kelan alveolar tt (written as RR) = Kanara tt (reduced to t after 
a long vowel) == Telugu it (reduced to t after a long vowel) 
tt (reduced to t after a long vowel) ; and Tamil nR == Kelan dental 
nn = Kanara vd = Telugu nd = Tulu nd{z) == Kui ndz. Here 
the author overlooks an important principle of Kanara fonology. 
As I have pointed out in Dravidian Developments (cp. also JAOS 
57. 307), Kanara regularly loses a checking nasal after a long or 

Hence we find Tamil nR = Kanara R in munRu 

muRu (three). From what the author says about munRu and 
muRu in the second portion of his essay, it seems that he does not 
understand this obvious principle of Kanara fonology. 

In category 1 the author gives panRi (pig) 

Telugu blank 


Tulu 


weak-strest vowel. 



panm 

Kanara pandi = Telugu blank == Tulu pandzi = Kui padH 
Gondi paddi. The Kelan form should have short i. The Kanara 
form is wrongly given with alveolar n instead of dental n. The 
Gondi form should have long i. From the Telugu blank, most 


Telugu 


Telugu 


Teluffu 


ing to Tamil panRi. This idea would be wron 
the form pandi. It might be supposed that the 
left out by accident. But the author shows us that such a supposi- 
tion is wrong too. On p. 16 he gives the same equation again. 
Here he gives correctly the Kelan, Kanara, and Gondi forms, but 
the Telugu column is again blank. The omission was therefore 
intentional. Why did the author leave out the Telugu form? 
Evidently because it did not fit his rule. According to his rule, 
Telugu should have *pandi instead of pandi. This illustrates what 
I call the author’s shallow scholarship : a word does not agnee with 
his rule, so he leaves it out, giving a wrong impression as to the 
existence of the word. Instead of leaving it out, he ought to have 
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put it in and tried to explain it. A simple explanation would be 
that Telugu pandi is a form borrowed from Kanara. 

It should be noted that Kui padzi does not agree with the author’s 


(general rule : 

o 


Kui ndz 


Tamil nR. 


From the agreement with 


Gondi paddl in regard to the lack of a nasal, it is most likely that 
padzi is normal. The difficulty lies in the fact that we do not know 
the source of panRi. If it is connected with pal (tooth) and repre- 


sents *palris, we may assume panRi < ^^pantri < '^pandri < *paldrl 
and padzi < "^'paldzi < *paldri. 

The author’s 4th category is made up of words meaning “ small ” 
or “short” : Tamil huRu, ciRu, Kanara IcuRu, JciBu, Telugu 
IcuRu, ciRu. The author fails to discuss the source of these words. 
To me it seems fairly clear that their source was Sanskrit ksudra, 
with a general Dravidian development R <i tr dr; the t-variants 
can be explained by blending with some Dravidian word containing 
i, such as cinna “ small.” 

Under category 5 the author deals with a rule of Tamil sandhi : 
I -f- 1 makes RR, or sometimes (after a long vowel) R; the variant 
hR is found in early Tamil. The author tells us that this liR 
“ has been dealt with by me elsewhere,” but he fails to state here 
what conclusion he reacht about the h. My inference is that a 
nominative-ending -s was involved in the development. From 
Brahui pdL (milk) corresponding to Tamil pal, I have inferred a 
nominative ^'pals, Avith L (voiceless reverted 1) from Is in Brahui. 
Similarly from Tamil hahRitu beside kaRRltu, from leal (stone) 
and tUu (bad), I infer early Tamil *lcals tUu, with hR < sir < 1st 


as a variant of RR <i tr <i It < 1st. 

Under category 6 the author takes up another rule of sandhi : 
Tamil I becomes R in contact with p, c, le. To my mind this 
development proves clearly that voiceless r was the ancient value 

of R. 

Under category 7 (misprinted “ 9 ”) the author discusses Telugu 
vadu (he) and its cognates. He fails to make out their history. 
As I have shown (JAOS 57. 114), the developments involve the use 
of untu (being) as a nominative-ending: Telugu vadu < *awandu 

< *aantru < *asarntu < *asanuntu, Kui aandzu < *aandru 

< ^aantru < ^'^asanuntu, Gondi or < '^awatru < ^^aantru 

< -''a^anmitu. 

In a paper on “ Dravidian Hominal Inflexions ” printed in the 
Educational Review of Madras for September, 1936, Eamaswami 
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Aiyar says : For the s of Kurukh as [ !] ‘ he/ I can only suggest 
that it looks like a development of nd' such as the one that appears 
in Telugu inscriptional vdnd'u.” It is strange that the author has 
overlookt the correspondence of Tamil avan (there) and Kurukh 
asan (there). Tamil avan (he) and Telugu van- (nom. vadu 

< vandu) evidently have the same root as avan (there). Kurukh 
asan evidently has the same root as as (he). The developments 
were Tamil avan < *aan < *asan and avan < '^'aan < *asan; 
Kurukh asan < *asan and as < *asa < asan. 

Under category 8 the author deals with the Tamil neuter plural 
avai (they), having the inflectional stem avaRR-, It appears that 
he does not know the history of these forms. Tamil avai represents 
*awas, an accusative used for the nominative and therefore not 
used as the general stem. The stem avaRR- represents *awastr- 

< *awasU- < ^'awasM- < *awaslcal, and is thus a doublet of its 
variant avaUcal < ^awasTcal; -hal is the regular plural-ending of 
neuter nouns. 

Under category 10 the author discusses Dravidian 


one ” and 


“three” without any consideration of 


CC 


two. 




With regard to 

Tamil “ one ” he says : “ That there is relationship between or- 
and ond'r is of course beyond all doubt, but the nature of this 
relationship is not sufficiently clear.” It becomes clear by com- 
parison with the forms of “two.” Tamil has oru, or, onRu (one), 
iru, Ir, irantu (two), mu, mu, munRu (three). Brahui ird seems 
to imply *rd as the basic form of “two.” Keuter nouns were 
formed with the use of uniu (being) as a suffix. The development 
was onRu < *ontru (or *ontru) < *oruntu; irantu < *rdniu 
< *rduntu; munRu < muntru (or *muntru) < *muruntu. The 
r of this last was taken from irantu ; otherwise the form would have 

been *muwuntu. 

• « 

Under category 16 the author includes Kanara atu, attu, dtu, 
astu, dsu, aisu (so much). His ideas of the history of these forms 
seem all wrong. He assumes that dsu came from *attu', that the 
f-forms were taken from Telugu; and that astu is a blend of dsu 
and atu. He says nothing about aisu. Kanara s always stands 
for an older c in native words ; dsu is from *dc, presumably from 
older *ac ; astu represents *actu, from the same *ac with the neuter- 
ending -tu; the other t-forms seem to be dialectal variants -of 
I take aisu to be a dialectal variant of dsu: cp. French plaisir 
beside Proveneial plazer < placere. 
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The author concludes from his comparative study that the earliest 


value of Tamil B was an alveolar occlusive. I do not agree with 
this. As I have stated above, the development of B from I before 
voiceless consonants points to voiceless r as the early value of this 
letter. Evidently I became voiceless in contact with a voiceless 
sound, and then changed to voiceless r because the latter sound 
already existed in the language, for example as the derivative of rs ; 
cp. Brahui voiceless L derived from rs (JAOS 66. 358). The 
author says (p. 42) that from the earliest known times Tamil 
grammarians have treated E as a “plosive or [member of the] 
vallinam.” I cannot admit this interpretation of valUnam. Tamil 
val or valla means “ strong vallinam is the class (inam) of strong 
sounds, that is, voiceless ones. 


Washington, D. C. 


Edwin H. Tuttle. 


The “ Four Causes ” in the Bhagavad Gita 

In Brhadaranyalca Upanisad, IV. 4. 2, the event or act of coming 
to birth is referred to two immediate causes, knowledge and action 
(^vidydlcarmani, in which compound karman represents the causa- 
tive power of past acts, and vidya a first cause or Providence, piirva- 
prajnd). It is interesting to compare with this Bhagavad Gita 
XVIII. 14-15, where events in general are explained by means of 
four immediate and one first cause. The passage runs “ The causes 
(hetavah) of whatever it may be that a man undertakes {prdra- 
bhate, cf. samanvdrabhete in the BTJ. context), whether physically, 
verbally, or mentally, and whether ordinate or inordinate, are the 
‘ standing-ground ^ (adhisthdnam) , the maker ’ or ^ doer ’ (Icartd ) , 
the various ^ motive ^ ( karanam, — ^reason, occasion, wherefore ) , and 
multifarious ^ motions ’ (cestdh), and therewith as fifth the Divine ” 
{daivyam, which Barnett admirably renders by “Providence ”). 

It will be seen that the four immediate causes thus predicated 
coincide with the four Aristotelian causes, adhisthdnam correspond- 
ing to the material, kartd to the formal, karanam to the final, and 
cestdh to the efficient cause, added to which is the daivyam or 
Providential cause, corresponding to the purvaprajnd of the BU. 
content. It should be noted that kr being as much to “ make ” 
as to “ do,” the explanation applies with equal validity to factibilia 
and agihilia: the kartd, whether as maker (artist) or doer, being 
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either way the formal cause, because it is in him that there subsists 
the idea of the thing to be made or done, in an imitable form, 
whether as “ art in the artist ” or as “ prudence in the doer,” 
respectively the recta ratio factibilium and recta ratio agihilium. 


Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston. 


Ananda K. Coomaeaswamt. 


A Note on the names Armanum and Urartu 

Since the early stages in the decipherment of cuneiform it has 
been known that the sign denoting Akkad (wn) was also the sign 
used by the Assyrians of the 1st millennium b. c. to denote the 
kingdom of Urptu {tilla).^ In CT 11, 15, 3, 5 the sign, in the 
sense of Akkad, is read uri and in OT 11, 15, 3, 7, in the sense of 
Urartu, it is read tilla (see Deimel, Sumerisches Lexilcon 359).^ 
This strange double rendering has remained a puzzle, toward a 
solution of which many scholars have made contributions. 

Now the*' northern campaigns of Naram-Sin in the first half of 
the 3rd millennium b. c. have been the subject of much speculation. 
This great king has become, in a sense, the “ mystery king.” Very 
soon after his death he had become a figure of legend; cf. Smith, 
Early History of Assyria, p. 94 if. and Gelb, Oriental Institute 
Publications XXVII (1935), pp. 5-6. We know that Naram-Sin 
was called the conqueror of the lands of Armanum and Ibla (for 
references conveniently listed see Gelb, loc. cit.). Ibla, it is now 
generally accepted, lay somewhere in Syria, north of larmuti.^ On 

the location of Armanum opinion has been varied. Sidney Smith, 

, — ^ 

^ This later usage is particularly noticeable in the Assyrian letters ; cf . 
Streck, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 14 (1899), p. 104. Whether any sig- 
nificance can be attached to this fact it is, at present, impossible to say. 

2 Cf., for further references and comments, my dissertation; “The King* 
dom of Van (Urartu) : Its Origins in Relation to the Hurrian Problem” 
(Harvard, 1936; unpublished), p. 196 et passim. I wish to acknowledge 
here my great indebtedness for help with special phases of this paper to 
Professors R. H. Pfeiffer and E. A. Speiser, who of course are not responsi- 
ble for whatever errors it may contain. ^ 

“ See, e. g. Maisler, Untersuchungen zur alien Geschichte und Ethnographie 
Syriens und Paldstinas I (1930), p. 7 ff. and Unger, Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte 10 (1934), p. 231. 
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Ur: Royal Inscriptions~~Text (=UEI), pp. 80-81, followed by 

^ ^ mm ^ ^ .a _ %/ 


Gelb, loc. cit., identified it with Assyrian Halman 


or 


Halpi 


J5 


(Aleppo), whereas Albright, JBA 7 (1921). 80, n. 1, among others, 
was inclined to equate it with the later Armenia. This latter 
opinion I think is correct now that the exact place of origin of the 
famous Diarbekr Stele of Naram-Sin is known. For the lower, 
hitherto missing, portion of the stele has been found, so that we 
know the spot on which Naram-Sin erected it. This Diarbekr Stele 
was erected at Pir Huseyin, a few miles N. B. of Diarbekr, on the 
Ambar Chai.'^ Dr. ISTaab, with long study and residence at Pir 
Huseyin, also reports the existence of numerous tells in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood from a surface examination of which it would 
seem that the site was one of considerable importance. This fact 
strongly suggests that here may have been the Akkadian colony 
predicted by King, loc. cit. Cf. H. C. Eawlinson, Herodotus 
(1893) IV, p. 207 ff. 

Furthermore, it would seem that the region around Pir Huseyin 
might be the Armanum of HEI 275 cols. I, lines 7, 13; II, line 4; 
III, lines 4, 24( ?) and 30.® For the order of the geographical 
territories listed as conquered by Haram-Sin would se%m to show 
that he progressed from east to west, thus making Armanum lie 
east of Ibla, whose location is reasonably certain. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that this region is also, roughly speaking, 
where the unknown writer of the geographical commentary on the 
campaigns of Sargon of Akkad placed Armanum {KAVl No. 92, 
obv. 1. 13), making it lie next to Lullubu and Akkad. At least 
from the context this would seem to be so. Cf. Albright, JAOS 45 


Mesopotamian 


P 


88 ff. 


6 


* See now J. P. Jlaab und E. Unger, “ Die Entdeckung der Stele des 
Naram-Sin in Pir Huseyin (mit 10 Abb.)” Istanbul Asariatika Nesriyati 
XII. King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 244 flf., had personally inspected 
the site from which the stele had been brought and was keenly aware of its 
significance, but final proof w'as lacking imtil the find of Dr. Naab. 

= These texts are not the original, though an early Babylonian copy, circa 
2200 B. C., cf. Unger, loc. cit. Thus the spellings of the names may have 
varied somewhat, permitting the suggestive equation of Unger, loc. cit.: 

Ursu — Tllisu, but cf. Smith, URI p. 80. 

« Smith, however, in URI p. 81, doubted the validity of this late text for 

drawing conclusions for such an early period. It is known, from KBo III 
13 = 2BoTV i No. 3, obv. col. I 1. 13, that a Ma-da-ki-na was king of 
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More than 1500 years later, for precisely this same Diarbekr 
region, the Assyrian king Shalmaneser I reported the Uruatri-lands, 
Here the word is written out '>^*u-ru-at-xi (var. u-rat-ri ) ; see AOB 
Ip. 112 II. Later the old sign for Akkad, as stated above, is often 
used by the Assyrians for this Urartu land. This remarkable 
consistency in terminology (Akkadian Armanum and Assyrian 
Urarht) is odd. Stranger still that for this same region, roughly 
speaking, the Behistun Inscriptions of Darius I should equate 
Urastu (== Urartu) with a form Armina (Arminiya), from which, 
through Herodotus, the modern term Armenia directly originates.'^ 
Is this form Armenia another example of an ancient land-name, 
long out of use, brought to life again? If the correlations above 
are not accidental and if my suggestion that Armanum seems to 
have been in the Pir Hiiseyin region is correct (nothing can be 
adduced either to prove it or disprove it in the present state of our 
knowledge), then a possible origin of the term Armenia, for which 
no satisfactory etymology has been offered (cf. Streck, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, p. 436), may herein be found. Final proof can 
only be found from archaeological excavation in the Pir Hiiseyin 
tells. It wohld seem to be one of the most promising sites for an 
archaeological expedition. 

Hoeace Abram Kigg, Jr. 

Western Reserve University. 


Armanum instead of the Rid-Adad mentioned in URI 275; cf. Hrozn;^, 
“Naram-Sin et ses enemies d’apr-fes un texte Hittite AOr I (1929), pp, 
65-76. But this apparent confusion of names does not, in my opinion, 
negate the geographical validity of the texts in question. Cf. Goetze, 
Kleinasien in “ Kulturgeschiclite des Alten Orients,’’ Eandbuch der Alter- 
■ tumswissenschaft III 1, 3 (1933) p. 61 ff. and the literature there cited. 

See British Museum: The Inscriptio7i of Darius the Great at BehistUn 
(1907), p. 1 for references. Another inscription of Narim-Sin, published 
by Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie 8 (1911). 199-200, states that he 
fought against gargamatki, lord of Aram and Am.” Whether this form 
Aram may be somehow equated with Armanum (so, for example, Gelb, 
loc. cit.) and w'hether it can be correlated with such a name as the first 
king of Urartu, reported in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser ULI ^(see 
Luckenbill, Ancient Records I, 560 et passim) or the Aram of Armenian 
mythology, are suggestive problems with which I am not now prepared to 
deal. 
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Another Occurrence of the Alleged Ancient Name of Samarrd ^ 

J . Lewy “ has recently discussed an important unpublished Sen- 
nacherib inscription now in the Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore, 
which, according to its own testimony, comes from Surmarrati. 
This occurrence marks the third appearance, so far as I am aware, 
of the city Surmarrati in cuneiform literature, all three dating 
from the late eighth, or seventh, century b. c. B. Forrer,® who was 
the first to equate ancient Surmarrati with Samarra, refers to the 
two occurrences of the name which were then known in the list of 
districts K4384 {HR 53, no. 1), obv.(!),^ col. I, line 11 (fol- 
lowing Forrer^s numbering of the lines), written aigu-ur-mar-ra- 
a-te; and in ABL, Vol. IX, no. 944, line 5, as ^^ur-mir-ra-te.^ The 
equation of the ancient name with Samarra was based on the rela- 
tive position of Surmarrati in the above-mentionerl list of districts. 

But Surmarrati is also mentioned in another epistle in the same 
Harper corpus of letters from the last century of the Assyrian 
Empire which furnished one of the three previously known writings 
of the name, but the reading has hitherto remained unnoticed 
because it has been misread in a number of different ways. Water- 
man ® and Pfeiffer ^ both read the name of the city which occurs 

^ Part of a paper presented under the title Two Cuneiform Place-names ’’ 
before the Near Eastern Section of the American Oriental Society at its 
Annual Meeting in New Haven, April 15, 1936; see JA08 56. 404. 

®At the Ann Arbor meeting of the American Oriental Society, April, 
1935 (see JAOS 55. 363); "The Chronology of Sennacherib’s Accession/’ 
in Miscellanea Orientalia Dedicata Antonio Deimel (Koma, 1935) = Analecta 
Orientalia 12. 226. 

^ Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches (Leipzig, 1920) 104. A 
sceptical attitude toward Forrer’s identification is taken by Weissbach in 
Paulys Real-Encyclopddie d, class. Altertumsxoiss.y Neue Bearb., 2. Reihe, 7. 
Halbband (Stuttgart, 1931), 895-6, s, v. Sumere. 

^ Following Forrer, op. cit, 52. For a valuable collation of this text, see 
E. Burrows, JRA8 1924, 700. 

® So Forrer, op. cit. 104; Unger, who cites possible parallels to the name 
in RLA I 413b, reads Surmirr^te (i. e., sur-mir-ra-ie) • In this connection 
it should be remembered that we are dealing with the Babylonian spelling 
of the name which is represented by the Assyrian spelling (in the district- 
list) su-ur-mar-ra-a-te. 

^ Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire, Part I (Ann Arbor, 
1930), 374. Cf. now Part IV (Ann Arbor, 1936), 184, where my reading 
is indicated. 

State Letters of Assyria (New Haven, 1935), 129, no. 175. 
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in the Babylonian letter; ABL, Vol. Y, no. 530, line 8, as ^hs-sd- 
mar-a-ti.^ As Waterman remarks in his commentary ® to the test 
in question, “Ashshamarati occurs only here.’’ Toffteen,^” years 
before, had read this name as Assa; also Ebeling, in RLA I, 170a, 
thinks that we should read Assa here. Streck,"^ in his criticism of 
Toffteen’s work, proposed the unhappy reading alAssur{AS) id, 
etc. As may be seen from Harper’s edition of the letter in cunei- 
form type, the two signs AS . SA at the beginning of the city-name 
are written not far apart. When we read AS.Sa as one sign, the 
resultant reading is alsur-mar-a-ti. The probability of such a 
reading is enhanced not only by the fact that the name Assamarati 
never occurs elsewhere, but also by the circumstance that the letter 
under discussion is written in the Babylonian script and language 
of the period, which is only to be expected (if Forrer’s identification 
is correct) from the geographic position of Samarra, about 130 
kilometers north of Baghdad on the eastern bank of the Tigris. 


It was pointed out many years ago that the Arabic spelling surra- 


man-ra’d “ 


Who 


an Arabic popular etymology. One Arabic tradition, in a valiant 
effort to square the orthography with the pronunciation, maintains 
that the city was called surra-man-ra'd when it flourished, and, after 
it was abandoned, sa’d-man-ra'd Displeased-Is-He-Who-Beholds.” 
Other curious etymologies, including some with a Persian basis, 
are listed in the second part of M. Streck’s Die alte Landschaft 
Babylonien nach den arabischen Geographen (Leiden, 1901), pp. 
183-4. 


That the excavations at Samarra conducted before the War by 
Sarre and Herzfeld brought to light nothing from the Iron Age, 
if indeed there was a settlement in that period at the site, is not 
surprising when it is realized what a relatively short period of time 
was spent in actual excavation and how immense the place was in 
the ninth century a. d. 

A. Sachs. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


® Quotations of transcriptions based on other usages are here given accord- 
ing to the Thureau-Dangin system of notation. 

“Op. cit., Part III (Ann Arbor, 1931), 187. 

AJSL 21. 87. 

“ AJ8L 22. 209. R. P. Boudou, Orientalia 36-38 (Roma, 1929 ) , 27, follows 
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Two Far Eastern Bibliographical Notes 

Professor K. S. Latourette presented at the autumn meeting of 
the National ilcademy of Sciences in 1936 a Biographical Memoir 
of the late Berthold Laufer. The memoir is much fuller than 
that published in this Jouenal 54 (1934). 349-351 (-with biblio- 
graphy, pp. 353-363), and the bibliography includes a number of 
items not previously mentioned. The memoir has been published 
in pamphlet form, and contains twenty-five pages. 

At the beginning of the century there was little interest in 
Par Eastern studies in the United States, and some of the work that 
was done in this field is not generally known. In 1900, Sadajiro 
Sugiura presented a doctors’ dissertation at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philosophy, entitled Hindu Logic as Preserved 
in China and Japan.” Part I is concerned with the development 
of Hindu Logic and its introduction into China and Japan. Part 
II deals with the Logic of Dinnaga, and Part III includes a number 
of critical notes. Sanskrit, Chinese and Japanese sources are con- 
sidered, and there is a bibliography. In spite of the fact that the 
romanization is faulty and misleading, the study is valuable, and 
should be better known. Dr. Sugiura has since had a distinguished 
career as an educator in Japan. 

J. K. Sheyock. 

Philadelphia. 
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The Buddhacarita : or. Acts of the Buddha. Part Sanskrit Text. 
Part II;, Cantos i to xiv translated from tlie original Sanskrit 
supplemented by the Tibetan version, together with an intro- 
duction and notes. By E. H. Johnston, D. Litt. (Pan jab 
University Oriental Publications, Nos. 31, 33.) Calcutta: 
Baptist Mission Peess, 1935-6. xx + 165 and xcviii + 233 

pp. 

As a work of literary art, Asvaghosa’s poetic "Life of the 
Buddha” is considered one of the glories of Sanskrit literature. 
Its early date (between 50 b. c. and 100 A. n.) and its Buddhistic 
character give at importance also for linguistics and for the history 
of Buddhist and general Indian thought. 

There was great need of a new edition and translation. The only 
previous edition of any value was that of Cowell (1893) ; CowelFs 
own translation, and the several others that have appeared, were 
mainly based on this, which even in its day was not a first-class 
performance. CowelFs manuscripts obviously presented a very faulty 
text; he made some emendations, but not enough, and not always 
the right ones. Many more have been proposed by others, and not 
a few of these are now proved right. Cowell had no personal 
knowledge of the Tibetan or Chinese translations, which (especially 
the former) are of prime importance for establishing and inter- 
preting the Sanskrit. He used them little, and only at second-hand. 
P. Weller has now edited and translated the Tibetan; and Else 
Wohlgemuth has published a scholarly rendering of the first two 
chapters of the Chinese (for which BeaFs rendering in SBE xix 
is of little value ) . 

Mr. Johnston shows that he has very good first-hand knowledge 
of both the Tibetan and the Chinese. While he naturally uses 
Weller and Wohlgemuth, he handles them with complete independ- 
ence and scholarly competence; his use of most of the Chinese was 
necessarily direct and virtually unaided by previous publications. 
These advantages alone, with the numerous contributions of various 
scholars since Cowell’s day (there is a large bibliography oU notes 
on the text), would have enabled Johnston vastly to improve on 
Cowell. But perhaps his greatest advantage is the possession of a 
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rotograph copy of a much older and better manuscript than any 
known to Cowell. This ms. A, discovered about 1909, is in fact 
a direct ancestor of Cowell’s modern copies, so that, as Johnston 
proves, those copies, on which Cowell based his edition, can and 
should now be ignored, except for a few places where A became 
illegible, or (in one instance) lost a couple of leaves, after the copy 
was made from which Cowell’s codices were recopied. Incidentally, 
A lacks the first page with verses 1-7 of Chapter i, and so disposes 
of any remaining doubt that the opening part of i in Cowell is a 
modern addition, presumably by the pandit Amrtananda, who (as 
he tells us himself in the colophon) also undertook to complete the 
work, which in A is lost after xiv. 31 (32 in Cowell), exactly the 
point where Cowell’s text ceases to agree with the Tibetan, 
have therefore in Johnston all of the Buddhacarita that now exists 
for us in Sanskrit, namely i-xiii (except i. 1-7) and xiv. 1-31. (In 
the translation, xiv is completed on the basis of Tib. and Chin., 
bringing the story to the attainment of enlightenment.) Amrta- 
nanda’s beginning of i and completion of xiv, and his xv-xvii, which 
Cowell included, are properly thrown out. The original work had 
28 chapters, as Tib. and Chin. show. One block of eUven verses 
(ix. 42-51, cf. note on 47) and several stray verses elsewhere were 
lost in the archetype of Cowell’s mss., but are present in A and 
hence in Johnston. 

Johnston’s work comes very close to being definitive, unless and 
until important new materials are discovered. Of course many 
doubtful points remain, as he fully recognizes. Discordances be- 
tween A, Tib., and Chin., particularly the first two, often leave one 
uncertain as to the true original; and even when all seem to agree 
there are many puzzles. But all that a thoroly competent, intelli- 
gent, and industrious editor could be expected to do has generally 
been done. Fairly often, different ideas will occur to the attentive 
reader ; but usually it will be found that Mr. J ohnston has antici- 
pated and rejected them. One may occasionally differ with his 
decisions, but very seldom can one accuse him of overlooking any 

reasonable possibility. 

The long Introduction to Volume II discusses capably and inter- 


II 


Asvagh 


Lin 


guistically inclined students will be particularly interested in pp. 
Ixvii ff., on the poet’s language. It is clear that it is in the main 
standard, even Paninean, Sanskrit. Special relations to Buddhist 
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Hybrid Sanskrit occur chiefly in the matter of vocabulary, and even 
there rarely. An interesting syntactic instance is the isolated use 
of the yena . . . tena construction (“where , . . there,” cf. BSOS 
8. 501) in vi, 65. (Dr. Sukthankar informs me that instances of 
this occasionally occur in the Sanskrit Epic.) A lexical matter not 
mentioned by Johnston is ahJiuta “false” (of statements, Skt. 
asatya or anrta) vi. 38; this, and its opposite bhutcv “true,” are 
definitely Buddhistic. In i. 74 J. might have quoted Pali tala 
“ key ” in support of his correct interpretation of tada. 

The translation never sacrifices accuracy for style, yet it seems 
to me hardly to deserve the author’s modest epithet “ pedestrian.” 
It is not poetic, nor should it have been. But it shows real feeling 
for the English language. 

In my opinion it would not be profitable to list all the passages 
where I should incline to a different construction or interpretation 
of the text, since most of them concern admittedly doubtful matters, 
and I could rarely add considerations of which Mr. Johnston was 
unaware. The following selection contains in large part minor 
oversights, with a few matters on which I hope to have made real 
contributions. 

Text: — In iii. 58, v. 39, viii. 11 and 42, nisdmya of A is emended to 
nisamya (which is Cowell’s reading in the last passage) ; contrariwise, in 
viii. 8 and 14 nisamya of A is emended to nisamya. 1 find no statement 
in J. to explain or justify this, but I infer from his translation and notes 
( see also his note on Translation, xi. 20 ) that he assigns the meaning 
“ hearing ” to nisamya and “ seeing ” to nisamya. I know of no ground 
for this or any distinction between the two forma, or for ever emending 
one to the other, A theory vrhich requires so many emendations in one 
relatively short work should at least be bolstered by other evidence. In 
iv. 12, A cdturydriipasa7npadd; Coweirs mss. cdturydd ru ° ; J. emends metri 
gratia to 7-iipacdUiryasam° , which seems to me too violent a change to be 
justified by so slight a metrical consideration (there are parallels for the 
“flaw/’ see Hopkins, Great Epic, 238 and 457). The Tib. apparently had 
odturya- {mdzans) before rwpa. In iv. 89 and v. 12 A’s °dha7'mo, °dharmah 
need not be emended to °dharmd, since the stem dharma is often substituted 
for dharman. On vi. 32: the repetition in the following verse of devlm, 
but referring to Yasodhara and not to GautamI, seems to favor A’s deva 
rather than Tib.’s demm. In vi. 48 parasparam may perhaps be kept: “ and 


since (the people of) this world go(es) on disappointing (—abandoning. 


separating from) one another. . . /’ In vii. 36, did J. intend to read 


mdrgavrhse with Cowell (and A?), instead of vrksamiile with Tib, ^ This 


seems indicated by his own translation, as well as by his rendering of Tib. 


in note to text. In viii. 1, could not A ciksipe be kept, meaning “ was 
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abandoned, given up” (BR. s. v. ksip, 3)? J.’s cihsiye assumes a form 
(perfect of ksi, ksiyate) not recorded in literature. 

Misprints, or what I take to be such, not corrected in the Corrigenda 
(end of Vol. II) : iii. 43, read jatah; iv. 16, daivatair; iv. 74, mahatapah; 
V. 55, °akulalcarnayoktrakena; v. 57, apara na iabhur-, viii. 16, yudhapa- 

; viii. 83, add hi after bahavo; xi. 31, add kdmesu after tesu. 

^ * • ♦ 

Translation: 1.83, a double entente in paramabhavdya is ignored (cryp- 
tically, “for the last existence or birth”). In iii. 15, prasada- is omitted 
In iv. 16, it seems to me that S. vii. 30 proves (with its hasisu vesyavadhvd) 
that kdsisundarl is not a proper name. On iv. 24 with note, cf. Bloomfield, 
JAOS 39. 280 ff. In iv. 85 jagat^ and in v. 14. jagatOj seem to be omitted. 
In note on v. 12 read “Pali . . . vijigucchati (and I am obliged to 
consider the interpretation rather forced). In v. 52 salahhanjikd or sdla° 
(so ms.) means simply “statue,” rather than “statue of a sd^a-plucker ” ; 
it is correctly rendered by Vogel, AO 7. 208, to which J. refers in his note. 
See VogePs article on the whole subject. In viii. 21, divi is omitted. In 
viii. 85 (cf. note) it seems to me that eva means, as so often, “absolutely, 
in spite of all to the contrary.” Here what is implied is,^“ in spite of the 
considerations we have urged.” Precisely so sthiram eva ix. 80, where J. 
omits eva in translating ; it implies “ in spite of all the arguments ad- 
vanced”; cf. also xi. 11. In ix. 43, adrsyair . . . krsnasarpaih “with in- 
visible (lurking) cobras,” rather than “ with loathsome black snakes,” In 

xi. 61, svakarmadaksas is omitted. In xii. 3, sucau dese is Emitted. In 

xii, 85-86, the interpretation of asamjndsamjnd- and of 7idsamjm naiva 
samjmiij while essentially correct, would have been made clearer by a 
reference to the familiar Pali nevasanndfidsannd- (-dyatana), which is 
precisely what is meant, as is proved by the fact that this stage “ follows 
after dkimcanya (Pali dkincanna-dyatana) as in DIST. xvi. 6. 8 (ed. II 
p. 156). The (Buddhist) Sanskrit 7iaivasamjndndsa7njnd- [dyatana) is 
used in prose, LV 243.17, 244.13, 245.3, 403. 10.— In xiii. 20, note, I do 
not understand why kabandhahasta “ should mean not ^ carrying kahandhas 
in their hands ’ . . . but ‘ having hands like kahandhas.^ ” This seems to 
impugn a common use of hasta in compounds which is illustrated in the 
very next verse. In xiii. 30 and 37, -vivrtta- is surely not “turned” but 
“distorted” (with anger); Tib. 30 renders by rnam-par yog-pai, “very 
crooked.” In xiv. 29, Tib. renders samatikrdnta by sin-tw non-pa, “ com- 
pletely conquered,” i. e. overwhelmed (by desire), and I cannot doubt that 
this is what the Skt. word meant. It is not hard to derive it from well- 
established meanings: “completely gone over, swept over (as by a hostile 
army),” tho I confess I have found no close parallel. J.’s rendering, 
“ reaching the limit of longing,” seems to me to ignore the instrumental 

case of dsayd. 

Franklin" Edgeeton. 


Yale University. 
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The Cultural Heritage of India. A symposium by some 100 authors. 
3 vols. Belur Math, Calcutta : Sei Eamakeishna Centenaey 
Committee: n. d. [1937], Pp. xxvi -f- 1917, with 164 illus- 
trations. 


The Legacy of India. Edited by G-. T. Gaeeatt, with an intro- 
duction by the 
Peess, 1937. Pp. xviii -]- 428, with 24 plates and a map. 

These two publications, covering practically the same ground, 
present a remarkable and interesting contrast. The “ Cultural 
Heritage " consists of a hundred articles, all without exception 
contributed by Indians, of whom nine are Swamis connected with 
the Mission, and the remainder almost all of university and pro- 
fessorial rank. The unanimity of the several authors’ points of 
view produces g, remarkable effect of unity in the book itself; the 
various aspects of Indian culture, philosophic, religious, scientific, 
social, historical, and artistic are considered by writers who are 
authorities in their special fields, not as ends in themselves but from 
the point of view of their function as means to the realisation of 
the supreme goal of life.” It is probably only in India at the 
present day that the supremacy of spiritual values could have been 
so consistently asserted throughout a work to which so many 
authors have contributed. It is on the one hand a tribute to the 
enduring power of Sri Eamakrishna himself, and on the other proof 
of that essential unity of India that has persisted through millennia 
unaffected by political vicissitudes, and comparable to that kind of 
cultural unity that came near to being realised in Europe before 
the rise of the separate nations. Many of the articles are admirable 
introductions to and critical expositions of the subjects discussed 
in them. Modern political problems and the presence of Europeans 
in India are virtually ignored. What is here described without any 
trace of chauvinism is an India of the Indians, that India that has 
“ bowed low before the West in patient, deep disdain,” and can 
afford to wait. There will never come a time when there will be 
no sadhus in India. In the present context it is perfectly appro- 
priate that one of the longest, and in some respects the most impor- 
tant of the contributions should have been Swami Hirvedananda’s 
discussion of “ Sri Eamakrishna and spiritual renaissancd;” fii the 
course of which the life is related at some length, and with a very 
attractive directness of approach, despite the irrelevant quotations 
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from H. G. Wells. It is wortli while to observe how profoundly 
Eamakrishna’s conception of social service differed from that 
sort of altruism and philanthropy that has nowadays so largely 
taken the place of religion in the West, For Eamakrishna, to love 
one’s neighbor “ as oneself ” had a far other meaning than for us ; 
a meaning not so much moral as metaphysical, and based on the 
almost universally accepted Indian belief that the true self of one- 
self and of all other beings, whether animate or inanimate, is God 
alone ; Eamakrishna understood quite literally what we regard as a 
figure of speech, that “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto these, 
ye have done it unto Me.” Eamakrishna believed, what most of us 
who believe at all are afraid to believe, that whoever is joined unto 
the Lord “ is one spirit ” ; and all those of all sorts who knew him 
personally were convinced that he had again and again had a direct 
experience of this in his own person. 

The “Legacy” consists of fourteen articles, nine of them by 
Europeans. It is not so much the legacy of another culture to 
Europe that is here discussed (as was the case in other volumes of 
this useful series), but the heritage of India in the sense in which 
this word is employed in the title of the volume reviewed above. 
The volume falls behind the “ Cultural Heritage ” in total achieve- 
ment, but separate articles, in particular Strangways’ “ Music ” 
and Clark’s “ Science ” are of outstanding value. In Professor Das 
Gupta’s “ Philosophy ” it seems to us that the emphasis on Buddhist 
heterodoxy and the statement that the Buddha “ did not accept . . . 
the existence of an eternal and immortal soul ” are rather out of 


date, if we assume that he is rendering atman by “ soul we are 
much rather in agreement with Mrs. Ehys Davids’ view (JEAS. 
1937, p. 259) that the Buddha took the existence of the atman for 


granted, and concerned himself mainly with the destructive analysis 
of whatever-is-not-the-a/mfl?i (anatta). Canon Galpin misunder- 


stands the history of India when he speaks of a “ popular revulsion 


from Hinduism ” as taking place in the fourth century b. c. Mr. 
Garratt’s “ Indo-British Civilisation ” includes an interesting dis- 


cussion of Anglo-Indian literature in the course of which he remarks 
that “ some interpreter was needed for that curious phenomenon, 
British rule in India. Kipling supplied the necessary exposition 


in a matmer most flattering to English pride, and in forms . . - 


which were easily assimilated,” adding that most of his followers 
have had “ the same tendency to make their real characters Euro- 
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peans, while Indians form a shadowy background, types rather than 
human beings.” I am glad that he is able to say that only very 
banal versions ” of Tagore’s poems have yet appeared in English. 
The Marquis of Zetland, quoting Mr. Garratt, remarks of the period 
of British rule that “ it comes with something of a shock to discover 
from the concluding chapter of this volume how little has been 
added during that time to the legacy of India in the sense in which 
that word is here employed.” In this sense the second volume may 
be said to confirm the impressions created by the first. 


Oanesa. By Alice Getty. With an introduction by A. Eoucher. 
Oxford: Claeendon Press, 1936. Pp. xxvii + 103, with 42 
pi. (2 col.) and 8 text figures, glossary, bibliography, and index. 

If not absohitely exhaustive, this excellent volume assembles 
almost all that is known of the rather mysterious elephant-headed 
Indian deity whose image does not appear in art before the Gupta 
period. We are in agreement with those who hold that the icono- 
graphic fopn is a later realisation of the gandnam ganapati 
= Brahmanaspati of EV. II. 23. 1 and AB. I. 21; the Dantin 
vahratunda of TA. X. 1. 6 ; the collective Vinayaka, son of Ambika, 
in the Yajnavalkya smrti; and Ganesa or Ganesvara as a designa- 
tion of Siva in Mbh. To these references may be added the attribu- 
tion of an elephantine quality to the Maruts {hastinah in EV. I. 
64. 7) and Indra {mrgo na hasU, EV. IV. 16. 14), that of an 
“elephantine glory” (hasti-varcas) to the Sun in AV. III. 22. 1, 
and the prayer for an “elephant’s force” (hastini . . . tvisih) in 
AV. VI. 38. 2, a hymn for “glory” (varcas) addressed to Brhaspati 
and Tvisi jointly. These references taken together afford an ade- 
quate “ prescription ” for many, if not all, of the characteristics 
of the later Ganapati. All this would be in agreement with the 
general rule that what in EV. are essential names of the supreme 
deity become later on either the designations of classes (as in the 
case of yahsa and gandharva) or the personal names of individual 
deities (as in the case of hdma) and if in the later Ganapati there 
is an admixture of popular elements, all this means that “ Ganapati ” 
was rather reduced in status than later on “raised to the rank of 
Creator.” 

As iconographic precedents we have at Bodhgaya representations 
of ithyphallic Yaksas with elephants’ ears and at Amaravatl a gana 
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or yaksa with an elephant’s head. As to this last, Miss Getty (p. 
25) is wrong in saying that the representation 'Hias neither trunk 
nor tusk ” ; the head is shown in daring full-face perspective, with 
the trunk raised (the nasal opening can be clearly seen), and tusks 
represented by circles just above the mouth. Ganesa’s pot-belly is 
also a definitely Yaksa characteristic, a mark at the same time of 
progenitive and of ingestive power, and certainly not from an Indian 
point of view a defect, cf. RV. I. 112. 17 where the rai Patharva is 
“ mighty-bellied ” {jatharasya majmana, not inaptly rendered by 
Griffiths, ‘‘ in his majesty of form ”). 

Miss Getty is also mistaken (p. 33) in casting doubt on the 
identification of Sri-Lak§mi in the “ Trinity of Fortune ” ; the ele- 
phants with the vases can be distinguished in the Philadelphia 
example, and can be seen more clearly in Mr. Heeramaneck’s exam- 
ple; see my “Trinity of Fortune” in (the Pennsylvania) Uni- 
versity Museum Bulletin, II. 1930, where both are reproduced. 

To the Bibliography should be added the article just mentioned, 
and ; Scherman, L., “ Dickbauchtypen in der indisch-ostasiatischen 
Gbtterwelt,” Jalirh. as. Kunst, I. 1924; Salmony, A., “Two repre- 
sentations of the Hindu pantheon and their origin,” Journ. Ind. 
8oc. Or. Art, I, 85-88, 1933; Chapin, H., “A Chinese Ganesa,” 
ibid. III. 61-52, 1935 ; and Washburn, G., Master Bronzes, Buffalo, 
1937 (pis. 34, 104). 

All of -these are very minor criticisms. The book is admirably 
planned and well produced and will be indispensable as a work of 
reference for every student of Indian iconography and religion. 


A. K. CoOMAPuiSWAMT. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Etudes de Morphologie iranienne I. Les Composes de VAvesta. 
Par Jacques Duchbsne-Guillemin, Aspirant du Fonds na- 
tional beige de la Recherche scientifique. ( Biblioth^que de la 
Faculte de Philosophie et Lettres de PUniversite de Liege, 
Fascicule LXXIV.) Liege: Faculte de Philosophie et 
Lettees; et Paris : Libeaikie E. Deoz, 1936. xi -j- 279 pages. 

Three outstanding works of Chr. Bartholomae have acted to sta- 
bilize Avestan studies for at least three decades : his Yorgeschichte 
der iraniscJisn Sprachen (writing completed in 1894) and Awesta- 
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sprache und AUpersisch (writing completed in 1895), forming the 
first two parts of the first volume of Geiger and Kuhn^s Grundriss 
der iranischen Pliilologie, published in 1901, and his AUiranisches 
WorterhucJi, which appeared in 1904, Advances from their stand- 
point have been but slight, until quite recently, when fil. Benveniste 
of Paris began to overhaul the entire field of Avestan morphology : 
witness his article on Les absoluUfs avestiques in Mem. 8oc. Ling. 
23, 393-402 (1935) and his volume Les infinitifs avestiques (Paris : 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1935), in both of which his keen critique 
leads to new and better results. 


Under Benveniste’s influence, M. Duchesne- Guillemin has made 
a thorough examination of the compounds found in the Avesta; 
over 2700 such words are listed in his index (pages 227-267). He 
has studied them by the classifications of the Hindu (Sanskrit) 
grammarians, following mainly the order found in WackernageBs 
Altindische Orammatih. The Indie arrangement fits also the 
Avestan compounds ; but, naturally, this commonplace conclusion, 
while the treatment greatly supplements the treatment by Bartholo- 

mae in Vorges. 148-151, is accompanied by numerous improvements 
in detail. 

Thus he finds (pages 6-16) that the prior term of a compound 
is never in the nominative singular: those in -o have long been 
recognized as false redivisions of the words, those in -d- are mis- 
writings for -a-, those in -s- are the product of an old sandhi or 
are grammatically justifiable accusatives plural, or are analogical 
formations. He proves (pages 24-25) that the supposed negative 
prefix ana- is to be otherwise analyzed. Here and elsewhere he 
corrects many corrupt readings, restoring to the words their proper 
forms. The only Avestan innovation which he finds in nominal 
composition, is (page 202) a rare type in which the prior term is a 
perfect participle; but these are always from perfects with present 
meaning, so that there is no new semantic combination. 

The third part (pages 211-226) deals with the function of the 
compounds in the Avesta, and is most instructive. Dvandvas are 
rare except in the Gathas, where they denote pairs of divinities or 
of abstracts, or of naturally associated objects. Except for proper 
names (which are compounds of the original Indo-European types), 
the Gathas use the compounds chiefly to express moral ideas, S,mong 


which complementary pairs are frequent (e, g., dmmanah-, 
Tiumanah-) ; the later Avesta uses mostly traditional descriptive 
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epithets, which serve to fill out the metrical units of eight syllables. 

The Gathas, he says (page 221), are visibly seeking, in making the 

new compounds, to sum up in an elliptic form the new ideas for 
which they were seeking to win acceptance. 

The author promises two further volumes, one on the formation 
of nouns in the Avesta, and the other on their inflection. We can 

do nothing better than express the wish that they may be up to the 
standard of his present work. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Eoland G. Kent, 


Hebrew Origins. The Haskell Lectures for 1933-34:: The Graduate 

School of Theology, Oberlin College. By Theophile James 

Meek. New York and London, 1936 : Haeper & Brothers. 

Pp. xi + 320. 

This is a volume based upon public lectures at Oberlin from the 
hand of a thoroughly competent scholar, and it flnely meets the 
obligations of such double auspices. The book can be read with 
increasing interest by that class of citizens who are called “ intelli- 
gent laymen,” and equally by those who are dubbed ‘^professors.” 
There is a tendency, incited no doubt by the business end of pub- 
lishing houses, to depress the scholarly in favor of the “ popular 
appeal.” But in this case Professor Meek and the Messrs. Harper 
have put forth a volume that does not hide its light under a bushel, 
nor on the other hand “ scandalize ” the reader with its learning. 
In its series of chapters covering wide fields the author presents his 
facts with full documentation all up to date, and indulges in ex- 
tensive discussion, where warranted, of controverted points, with 
objective presentation of the various theories and results along with 
well argued solutions of his own. He is not possessed by some one 
simple equation which solves all the problems. 

As its title tells, it is a Book of Origins, and so are the six chap- 


ters ; the Origin of the Hebrew People, of their Law, of their God, 


of the Priesthood, Prophecy, and finally, of Hebrew Monotheism. 


In ch. 1 the author makes a wise confession for all who would treat 


the early history of Israel (p. 3) : " All of biblical tradition cannot 
be accepted as a fact, but facts do lie behind and within the biblical 
records, and it is the task of the historian to discover these facts 
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and give them their true setting. And that is no easy task, and 
larger knowledge does not always help that task, but complicates it 
and makes it more difficult, because the more we know, the less we 
know, or to put it in another way, the more we know, the more we 


know there is to know. 


And so it is with Hebrew orisrins.” 


All of which is true philosophy. 

The same chapter gives an excellent picture of the ethnic and 
political turmoil of Canaan in the second millennium b. c., and 
most usefully sums up the assured facts of archaeology, e. g. the 
lucid presentation of the chronology, pp. 39 ff. Ch. 2, dealing with 
Hebrew law (taking its place here because of the antiquity of the 
Babylonian law codes ) , while giving full credit to the influences via 
the Canaanites from Babylonia, recognizes the individual charac- 
teristic of the Hebrew law, partly as arising from Bedouin tradition, 
partly as from the original element of priests and prophets who 
made Israel’s law in contrast with the purely political and economic 
motives of the Mesopotamian codes; “the Hebrew motive was to 
better the social and religious life of the people.” The author does 
not explain how these loftier-minded priests and prophets arose, 
except for tneir traditional connection with certain shrines. Fore- 
runners of the Prophets of the Book were such men as Elijah and 
Nathan and Samuel. In a later chapter (ch. 4) the priests are not 
presented in a very favorable light; they are opportunistic ecclesi- 
astics, while the prophets arise definitely first as political antagonists 
to the Philistine tyranny (p. 153). But he admits {1. c.) that 
Moses might well be regarded as a prophet, and Deborah quite 
certainly so. The query naturally arises whether this religious and 
ethical motivation was not early and indeed aboriginal in Israel. 

Chapters 4 and 6 discuss the Hebrew God and Monotheism, i. e. 
the essential religion of Israel. Dr. Meek makes the most of the 
theory of the locally and chronologically distinct invasions of 
Canaan by the people that came to call itself Israel, the one con- 
nected with Joshua and passing from Transjordan into northern 
Canaan, the other from the south (cf. Jud. 1) and establishing the 
tribe, ultimately the kingdom of Judah, originally distinct from 
North Israel. The North, it is alleged, was practically pagan, as its 
tribal names testify, Eachel, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Issachar (p. 104) . 
Only “ when Judah came to dominate all the Hebrew tribes, "^as it 
did in the time of David, then and then only did Yahweh become 
the god of all the people. To the Northerners, then, Yahwism was 
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a southern cult . , . rather recently come to Israel” (p, 114). 
Somewhat belatedly Dr. Meek denies the contention of some that 
Y ahweh was not known at all in Israel until the time of Deborah, 
but ‘Hhe practical absence of Yahweh names in the North down to 
the time of David . . . would indicate that the Yahweh cult was 
not largely known until the Judaean conquest of Israel by David ” 
(p. 141). However the Song of Deborah is an unescapable monu- 
ment to the pristine Yahwistic character of the Northern religion, 
while oddly enough it avoids all mention of Judah. And the epi- 
sodes of Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Samuel, and Saul all belong 
to the North. Similarly there is a dilemma with the tribe of Levi 
(cf. pp. 118 ff.). The tribe should have belonged to the serpent- 


cult (Levi 


Leviathan), and the Levite Moses set up a serpent 


standard in the desert (Num. 21: 5£f.) ; Aaron set up the golden 
calf (Ex. 32), just like Jeroboam at Bethel; a certain Jonathan, 
grandson of Moses, was priest of the idol at Dan (Jud. 18) ; and 
yet the tribe became the sacerdotal caste in the non-idolatrous 
J udaean temple. They must have been clever ecclesiastics, equally 
uninterpretable in the records and to the critics. But do family 
characteristics and social movements always proceed in straight 
lines ? 

On p. 87 the author denies the Kenite hypothesis for the origin 
of the God and the distinctive character of the religion. That is 
well. But on the positive side the reviewer thinks that the author 
might have made more of Moses, as a man of God,” through 
whose inspiration Israel was led into its unique religious destiny. 
Eor monotheism has never been attained through eclecticism, as the 
history of the Mediterranean world shows, but through the innova- 
tion of a spiritual genius, who, like Elijah, affirms and equally 
denies. On pp. 190 ff. Dr. Meek presents his view of the origin of 
Hebrew monotheism. He denies that Ikhnaton^s reformation had 
any influence upon Moses, and proceeds to state that “ it is not at 
all clear that Moses himself was a monotheist. . . . The most that 
we can claim for Moses is henotheism” (p. 192). The last term 
he repeatedly uses, but once he exchanges for it another that is far 
more exact, on the last page, namely “ monolatry.” Indeed the 
creed of the First Commandment with its injunction of exclusive 
devotion l»o one God, whose name is Jealous, is the key of the whole 
future development with its affirmation and its equally protestant 
denial, the first durable case in the history of religion, its implica- 
tions left to be hammered out on the forge of Israel’s later history. 
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The reviewer thanks the writer for a book that not only gives 
facts and theories but makes him think — which is the chief pleasure 
in reading. 

James A. Montgomeey. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Inscriptions from Alisliar and Vicinity (The University of Chicago 
Oriental Institute Publications Vol. XXII = Eesearches in 
Anatolia Vol. VI). By Ignace J. Gelb. Chicago, 111. ; The 
Univeksity of Chicago Peess, 1935. Pp. xv + 84, LXIII 

plates. $6.00. 


This volume of the “ Eesearches in Anatolia ” contains the 
epigraphic material found at Alishar during the years 1927-1932 
by the expedfcion of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. As had been indicated in the previous communications 
of the excavators, almost all inscriptions belong to the class of the 
so-called Cappadocian tablets which reveal the language, the law, 
and the eeonomic development of Assyrian merchants settling and 
trading in Eastern Anatolia in the 20th century b. o. Since these 
short business letters and juridical and administrative documents 
always include some information about the contemporary non- 
Assyrian population of early Cappadocia, the prompt publication 
of the new material will be welcomed by many. Historians and 
linguists will take a particular interest in nos. 5, 12, and 49. The 
greater part of the letter no. 5 concerns the release of certain Jiahiru, 
i. e. mercenaries, in the service of the local ruler of Salahsuwa who 
apparently had penetrated into the territory of another prince. 
No. 12, a legal decision of the kdrum Kanis appears to reflect the 
principle of the Assyrians to redeem those of their compatriots who 
had become bond-servants of the nu’d'u or “ evil-doers,” as the 
Assyrians seem to have called the “ barbarian ” natives of Cappa- 
docia. The unique document no. 49 which was written at the time 
of “ Anitta the great prince ” — evidently Anitta of Kussara, the 
son of Bithana whose wars are recorded in the Bogazkoy inscrip- 
tions VAT 7479 and Bo. 9058 ^ — deals with six non-Assyrian men 
and women who had been detained in the house of a police chief 


^ Cf. Hrozny, ArcMv Orientalni I (1923) pp. 273 ff.; Lewy, Revue Hittite 
et Asianique, fasc. 17 (1934) pp. Iff. 
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(berullum rabi’um) at Amkuwa, i. e. possibly the modern Alishar.^ 
Compared with the total number of inscriptions found at Alishar, 
the number of official letters exchanged between the various Assyrian 
authorities is considerable. We refer, apart from the much dam- 
aged tablet no. 17, to the fragment no. 40. Mainly with the help 
of TG 35 (see MY AeO 33 p. 246 note a and MYAeG 35, 3 p. 185) 
and a few other texts from Kiiltepe containing the typical imhurniati 
“ he approached us,” its opening lines might be restored as follows : 

Icd-ru-um E d-ni-is-ma] ^a-na kd-r[i-im] ^[Qd-a]r-qd-ar 
*u wa-ia-rla-tim] ^saher rail qi-hii-ma {a-na-kami M-di-Ku-lu-um 

mer [G-sur-sa-A-sur1 im-hu-ur-ni-a-U ^um-ma su-ut-ma 

Fully as valuable as the 53 Alishar tablets are the nine well 
preserved tablets from Kiiltepe (nos. 54-62) whose inclusion in the 
volume justifies the title of the book. The first section of no. 55 
duplicates, as the editor has noticed, the Yale tablet BIN IV 162 ; 
its second section is a copy of the recently published Louvre text 
TO III 159. Lines 5-37“ of the legal text no. 57 recur in the 
Louvre tablet TG III 270 (11. 14 fi.) which, at the same time, sup- 
plements a text of the Blanekertz collection {MYAeG 33 no. 253; 
cf. now MYAeG 35, 3 p. 186). No. 59 includes (in 111 22-30) a 
very welcome copy of the essential part of a damaged promissory 


note in the British Museum (GOT ll*^ 


MYAeG 33 no. 24). A 


considerable part of no. 60 can be restored on the basis of three 
tablets of the Berlin, Tubingen, and Yale collections respectively 
(MYAeG 35, 3 nos. 325 ff.) which deal with the same law-suit. 
No. 58 mentions a small amount of copper as '"rent for the 
Tegarama ship ” (ig-ri i-li-pi-im sa Te-ga( !)-ra-m\_a\{ !)). Thus 
the text indicates that at least a part of the trip from Cappadocia 
to Assur was made by ship and that Tegarama (which recurs in 

ETS 61^ 4 and 6; GOT III 44^ 8; TO III 60, 7 and other 

Kiiltepe tablets as well as in the Bogazkoy texts) was the place 
where the caravans embarked — a most natural explanation of the 
commercial importance of Togarma recorded in the Bible.^ A 


“For a detailed analysis of the nos. 5 and 49 see now our forthcoming 
paper Old Assyrian Documents from Asia Minor (II) in Archives de 

I'Histoire du Droit Orientate II. 

“ Since shipping on the Tigris with keleks starts at Diyarbekr and since 
the name Tegarama possibly means “The Tigridic (city) the ending -ma 
seems to form adjectives of appurtenance , it is perhaps not too daring to 
locate Tegarama near Diydrbekr or to identify it with Diylirbekr itself. 
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reference in the same valuable tablet to five garments for Puzur- 
A-sur mer ru-ha-im “ Puzur-Assur, the son of the prince ’’ is, as 
the editor has seen, an important corroboration of the dating of the 
Kiiltepe tablets in the time of Sarrum-ken of Assur, as I have 
maintained since 1936. 

Most of the Alishar tablets are poorly preserved and they were 
not accessible to the editor for a sufficiently long time. In view of 
this Dr. Gelb’s autographs (plates I to XLIX), although they are 
not always reliable, deserve full appreciation. The general intro- 
duction (pp. 1-18), the transliterations, translations, and notes on 
the texts (pp. 19-69) are much less satisfactory. While his own 
contributions to the elucidation of this difficult material are very 
modest — he did not even observe the close relations of nos. 57, 59 
and 60 to the afore-mentioned duplicates or quasi-duplicates — , 
he criticizes other scholars for mistakes which they did not commit. 
So he begins on p. 35 a controversy against Lewy and David for 
having “ failed to identify ” the root of ivabartum “ station ” with 
Arabic wbr, although both authors, in the passages quoted by Gelb, 
had referred to a review by Christian where the same etymology is 
proposed, o Dr. Gelb’s translation of rabi simmiltim by “ chief of 
the citadel” (p. 53) is accompanied by the remark “ Landsberger 
. . . and Lewy in RHA III 1 translate simmiltum simply as 

Treppe and escalier respectively.” The latter had written, how- 
ever, “ Pour similtim « escalier » voir Landsberger, ZA 41 p. 330- 
331. Rcihi similtim grand de Pescalier designe probablement Poffi- 
cier qui, en qualite de commandant de place, surveillait Pacces a 
Pacropole et au palais royal . . . ,” while David, in an article 
quoted elsewhere (pp. 13; 61) by Gelb himself, had said “ . . . sowie 
den rabi similtim ‘ Burgkommandanten ’ ”. It is only in line with 
these and other misquotations or missing quotations (e. g., pp. 31 f., 
39; 34; 43; 54) when a review by Ehelolf is attributed to Lands- 
berger (p. 40) or when the identification of the. Old Assyrian term 



viewer’s (for the most part unpublished) translations of 750 
Kiiltepe texts for the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, is mentioned 
at first (p. 11) without any reference, and later (p. 69) as “a pri- 
vate communication.” 

T^-ga-ra-ma-i-um or a similar Akkadian nisie may perhaps be read in the 
damaged text no. 21 (11. 1 and 6) where the editor tentatively reads 
Ti-ga-ra-Su-‘6,. 
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" take over ! ” is rendered as a 


The translation and interpretation of Old Assyrian tablets as well 
as the restoration of damaged passages is greatly facilitated by the 
well-known uniform character of almost all of these texts. Whether 
they were written in Assur or in Asia Minor, the rather standardized 
phraseology of the business letters and the formulae of the legal 
documents remain the same. The first task of every translator in 
this field is, therefore, to become acquainted with the many hun- 
dreds of texts of this class which, since 1919, have been published 
and discussed by Contenau, Smith, Thureau-Dangin, Clay, Stephens, 
Driver, and others. Unfortunately, Dr. Gelb made no serious effort 
in this direction, as proved by the too frequent occurrence of such 
elementary mistakes as the following : The current expression qdtha 
lisbat “ May your hand seize ” 
new personal name Gadgali -|- isbat; the word ndpaltum “ answer ” 
is confused with nipiltum “additional payment” (no. 5). The 
obverse of the damaged case-tablet no. 19 B is taker, for its reverse, 
although dozens of promissory notes of exactly the same type have 
been transliterated and discussed in older publications. No. 20, 
another promissory note, contains, in slightly damaged form, the 
well-known formula summa Id isqul kima awdt kdrim siptam ussap ; 
Dr. Gelb replaces [kima awaf] kd-r[i-im] by [a-na'j Ga-r[i-a], 
i.e. by a personal name not occurring in this document. In no. 40 
he takes the expression per merismum salier rabi “small great 

all (of them)” for a new personal name I-gal and assigns to 
the term im-hu-ur-ni-a-ti a meaning which it never has. No. 6 
contains the passage E * -Id-li ir-bi i-di a-am-ti u qi-is-tdm se-bi- 
lam “ E( ?)-lali is grown up. Send me the wage for the maid aud 
a present.” ® Gelb translates “ My alldnum had grown. Itia, my 
servant girl, and a gift send to me,” although this is precluded by 
the well-known rules by which the use of the verbs rabd’um and 
sebulum is governed.® The fragment no. 45, clearly the beginning 






* Gelb’s autograph gives a-ld-ni. A photograph of the original, for which 
we are greatly obliged to the late Professor Chiera, shows, however, that 
the sign preceding Id is damaged. At any rate, a personal name is required. 

® This means that the services of the maid who took care of a child are 
no longer required. Hence she should be paid and given a present. 

" RaM’um “to grow up” occurs only with personal subjects; cf. e. g., 
the passages CGT III 20, 38 ff. and BIN IV 9, 20 if. {MVAeG 33 p. 7 note b) . 
In the<»eoMparatively rare cases in which Seiulum “to cause to bring” 

’ is connected with a personal object, that object refers always 
to the person who is to be dispatched. — For (tVlcinutn terebinth see above. 


= “ to send 
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of a juridical document of a most common type, is taken by him 
for a letter, despite the fact that letters begin either with ana A 
qiblma umma B or with umma A ana B qiblma. The verb waddu'wm 
“ to make known,” to identify ” is erroneously translated by “ to 
inform,” the verb namgurum isti “ to come to an agreement with ” 
by “ to find favor ” and the verb itaprusum ( I V 2 from pardsum 
“to decide”) by “to agree” (no. 49). In no. 3B the current 
sign for 2/3 is transliterated as 3//, although the Old Assyrian 
scribes used no sign denoting this fraction; later on (nos. 21 and 
31) the same erroneous value is attributed, however, to the signs 


6/5 and 1/S 


Ilippum, easily recognizable as an 


Assyrian spelling of Babylonian elippum “ ship,” is taken for a 
new personal name Ilibum (no, 58). 

We abstain from extending this list and express the hope that 
future publications by the author may not contain similar errors. 
His remarks crn certain groups of non-Semitic proper names (pp. 
15 f.), his suggestions for the reading of the ideograms UBUDU 
(p. 27) and UH-ME (pi 53), the interesting digressions con- 
cerning lines 9 and 10 of the votive inscription from Ashur, 
AUorientalische Bihliothek no. VI 2 (p. 22), the construction of 
the numerals (pp. 59 f.) and (pp. 66 f.) certain permansive forms 
(where Landsberger, OLZ 1925, 230 should have been quoted) show 
that valuable work may be expected from him. 


Julius Lewy. 


Hebrew Union College. 


Hstory of the Expansion of Christia 
Five Centuries. By K. S. Latoueette 
Harper, 1937. 412 pages, 1 map. 


Vol. I, The First 


It seems incredible that with all the enthusiasm for missions, 
Church History, and the study of all features of Christianity, there 
should not have existed before this anything in English approxi- 
mating an adequate general treatment of the expansion of Chris- 
tianity. This need Professor Latourette is attempting to meet in 
a work which is planned to extend to six volumes, of which this is 
the first. 

A general treatment of the first five centuries of Christianity 
could not be expected to produce new material, and the first part 
of the book naturally reads much like a course on Church History. 
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All it is necessary to say is that it is a good course, well-’written, 
interesting, and thoroughly documented. Necessarily there are 
many matters treated on which there are differing points of view. 
While the author has endeavored to avoid controversy and to pre- 
sent all angles of his subject in a scientific manner, in which he is 
generally successful, he admits that he writes from the viewpoint 
of a liberal Protestant. There would be little point in trying to 
find minute mistakes and omissions, but the reviewer may mention 
that he was unable to find any reference to the Johannine tradition 
at Ephesus which seems to have superseded the Pauline. 

Professor Latourette’s distinctive contribution lies in his con- 
sideration of the material as indicating the spread of the Church, 
and in his use of the methods and attitude of ethnologists. Were 
he himself a trained ethnologist, he would have made even more 
use of such methods than he has, particularly in the study of the 
diffusion of specific cultural traits. But in justice !o the author it 
must he said that the application of ethnological methods to his- 
torical, material is only beginning, and that it was impossible for 
him to make such detailed studies himself, or to do more than inter- 


pret existing matter. 


bibliography 


Study •of 


use might properly have been made of some of Toynbee’s theories 
and general treatment. 

In the section on “Eeasons for Ultimate Success,” the author 
recognizes the complexity of his problem, and gives a number of 
causes without attf 

X CJ . . . ✓ ax*/ 

includes as fundamental the influence of the historic Jesus. 

The best and most original chapters are those dealing with the 
effect of Christianity on its environment, and of the effect of the 
environment on Christianity. Here the author is on controversial 
ground and moves delicately, especially in such matters as the rela- 
tion between Christianity and the mystery cults. In general it may 
be said that he shows good commonsense in his selection, and in 
those passages where he is forced to summarize and estimate. He 
takes the position that Christianity did not deliberately borrow from 
its rivals, but that common conceptions and habits of thought re- 
sulted in similarities. One is glad that summaries of such attacks 
on Christianity as those of Celsus and Prophyry are included, read- 
ing often like the criticisms of modernists. It is to be hoped that 
in the following volumes Professor Latourette will 
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space to criticisms of Christianity from non-Christian sources, 
especially Moslem. The effect of Christianity on the status of 
women is treated too briefly. It is a complex subject, including 
legal status, the division of labor, participation in social privileges 
and positions, and actual treatment in everyday life. Nothing is 
said of the fact that in some directions, the adoption of Christianity 
resulted in a greater restriction of women than had existed under 
the pagan empire. The existence of a debased Christianity on the 

island of Socotra might have been mentioned. 

The map is good and not too detailed, and there is an index. 
The bibliographies are full. In the section dealing with areas out- 
side the Eoman Empire, the reviewer suggests the inclusion of 


W. H. Schoff, The Periplus of 


of 


Uanity in Asia, Cambridge, England, 1933. The latter book might 
be helpful in later volumes. 

The adoption of a foreign religion by a group may be compared 
to two partly-overlapping circles, in which the resulting culture 
would be represented by the segment common to both cultures, 
while the Outlying segments represented the cultural features which 
had been dropped. This is what occurs in the diffusion of religion, 
or of any other feature of culture. The task of a Christian mis- 
sionary is to see that the essentials of his religion are included in 
the new culture, and that features of the old culture which are 
antagonistic to those essentials are excluded. Such a task involves 
deflnition. Judgment, and evaluation, which Professor Latourette 
does not attempt. But his work promises to be the standard treat- 
ment of his subject for a considerable time; it fills a long need, and 
it is a great achievement. 


Wang An Shih. Vol. II. By H. K. Williamson. London: 

Peobsthain, 1937. 424 pages. 

In this volume Dr. Williamson completes his study of the great 
Sung statesman and reformer, Wang An-shih. It is a sort of 
mopping-up of various matters that could not be included in the 
first volume, reviewed in this Jouenal 56 (1936). 99. ^ Ipcluded 
here are three chapters on the history of the movement after Wang’s 
death; Wang’s biography in the Sung dynastic history; sections 
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W ang’s 
f Wang 


if Wang 
Western 


Wang 


There are also 


critical estimate of the Sung histories. There are six tables, a 
Chinese bibliography, and an index. 

In the historical chapters, the facts appear to be taken from a 
book referred to as the Tung Chien, which are interpreted accord- 
ing to Liang Ch^i-ch‘iao and Ts^ai Shang-hsiang. As was pointed 
out in the review of the first volume, this is not a sufficient identifi- 
cation, as there are a number of works containing these words in 
their titles, two of which are included in the Chinese bibliography 
of this volume. The Ssu ¥u c¥uan sTiu fi yao is translated as 
^'^The Index to the Imperial Encyclopedia,” but might better be 
rendered “ Critical Catalogue of the Ch^ien-lung Library,” though 
neither is an exact translation. The work is more than an index. 
The Wen hsien fung ¥ao of Ma Tuan-lin is better known in its 
romanized form than as an ‘‘Encyclopedia of Literature,” which 
it is not, being primarily a collection of instances dealing with 
government. The Chung Icuo jen ming ta Wu tien, the Chung Tcuo 
li iai ming jen cWuan liieh, and Li Ung Ping’s Outlines of Chinese 
History (in English), should not be used as sources in a serious 
study, ISTor is Giles’ dictionary a final authority. 

Many of the notes might be fuller ; for instance, the note on Tzu 
Ch‘an (p. 50) does not even give his dates, which are 581-21 b. c. 
The character (p. 24) should be romanized hsing, not sheng, 
when used as in the text. The reviewer questions some of the 
translations of official titles, but did not have the apparatus neces- 
sary for making a check. Probably Dr. Williamson did not possess 
it either, for no authorities are given. It would have been better 
had Dr. Williamson used hyphens in his romanization of proper 


names 


Wang’s 


Confucian temple in 1102, next to that of Mencius. There should 
be a more detailed explanation, for the tablets in the temple are 
arranged in a number of grades, of which the two highest are p' ei 
( correfete^) and che (philosopher). The tablet of Mencius was 
placed on the correlate altar, with those of Yen Hui, Tseng Tzu 
and Tzu Ssu, in 1084, in spite of opposition because he was not a 
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contemporary of Confucius. The elevation of Wang An-shih to the 
rank of correlate, in which he would share the offerings to Confucius, 
was something unheard of and incredible to Chinese scholars, and 
in 1126 his tablet was removed from the temple altogether at the 
instance of Yang Shih. 

In the general treatment of the history of the Sung period, it 
should have been noted that the weakness of the Sung in dealing 
with foreign powers was largely due to their deliberate reversal of 


the T^ang policy. The latter gave great power to the frontier gov- 
ernors, so that the foreign policies of the T^ang were generally 
successful, but the central government was at the mercy of these 
frontier administrators and generals when they chose to revolt. 


The Sung reversed this policy, keeping all the power in the central 


administration, so that they were little troubled with rebellions, 
but were uniformly unsuccessful in their foreign controversies, 
because their"^ generals had no power, and were hindered by court 


intrigues and inefficiency. It might also be noted that a good pic- 
ture of the military inefficiency and corruption under the Sung may 
be obtained from a work of fiction, the Bhui hu, recently translated 
by Pearl isBuck, 

These criticisms are mainly concerned with minor matters, and 
do not lessen the great contribution which Dr. Williamson has made 
to western sinology. The two volumes represent an achievement 
of the first order, giving a detailed picture of a major experiment 
in the art of government. 


Famous Chinese Plays. By L. C. Arlington and Harold Aoton. 

Peiping: Vetch, 1937. xxx + 443 pages ; 29 illustrations,. 

Mr. Arlington is now seventy-eight years old, and since 1879 
most of his life has been spent in China, in the service of the Chinese 
government. He is the author of The Chinese Theater, and the 
reviewer recalls with pleasure hearing him speak on that subject 
fifteen years ago, Mr. Acton is a young English poet who has lived 
in Peiping since 1933, and is the author of Modern Chinese Poetry. 

This volume consists primarily in the translation of thirty-three 
well-known Chinese plays, the translation being entirely in- prose. 
The illustrations are photographs of Chinese actors in their cos- 
tumes for parts in these plays. The music of nine arias is given. 
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transcribed by J. Hope- Johnstone, and there is an index. The 
introduction gives much information concerning the Chinese 
theater, including explanations of many technical terms and 
conventions. 

Seven of the plays are concerned with episodes of the Three 
Kingdoms, one with the medieval period, three with the T^ang, 
nine with the Sung, ten with the Ming, and two are modern. 
While there are some notes of an historical nature, and dramatic 
criticism at the end of each play, there is little or no critical 
apparatus. Mr. Arlington probably knows more about the Chinese 
theater than any living westerner, and gives us a wealth of infor- 
mation. The book cannot be called scholarly, but is an excellent 
popular presentation. 


J. K. Sheyooe. 


Philadelphia 


Ancient Chinese Bronze Mirrors. By E. W. Swallow. Peiping; 

Henei Vetch, 1937. xiv + 78 pages; 105 illustrations. 

The chief value of this book is in the illustrations. These give 
us a handy, although by no means exhaustive series of mirror 
designs from pre-Han times through the T'ang dynasty, with two 
illustrations of Sung dynasty reproductions. In general, while the 
quality of the mirrors shown is often not of the best, the illustra- 
tions themselves are good. The mirrors from the collection of M. 
Henri Lambert grouped together in the latter part of the book seem 
to be of better quality, on the whole, than those used in the body of 

the work. 

The reviewer understands that Mr. Swallow makes no pretense 
of learning in literary Chinese, and is but attempting to give us the 
benefit of his years of experience in collecting mirrors in China. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the inadequacy of his bibliography, 
and the general lack of documented footnotes. Under these cir- 
cumstances this work should be taken in the light of the author s 
own estimate of it on page xii, viz., “ This book makes no claims 
to be authoritative or final.” Hence it would serve no useful pur- 
pose to enter into a discussion of controversial questions in the text, 
or in the translations. In regard to the latter, the inscriptions do 
not always show up clearly in the photographs, making it difficult 
to check the author’s transcriptions with any degree of accuracy. 
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Wliat the book really gives us is a popular account of the subject 
reflecting the author’s considerable first-hand acquaintance with 
both mirrors and the land in which they are found. 

There are, however, among others, a nnmber of errors of omission 
and commission which should be pointed out : 

Page 6. Po Ku T‘u the character does not in itself mean 

“ hundred’' as note 4 would imply, but does mean “ many ” so that a truer 
translation of the title would be “Diagrams of Many Antiques,” rather 


than “Diagrams of the Hundred Antiques.” 
Page 7. Ke should be read Ko. 

Page 9. Lieh Kuo ^ does not mean “ 
designation for that period being Chan Kuo 
noted in the index, page 75. 


Warring States,” the usual 
156 ® . This should also be 



Page IS. 




of the page is written correctly ^ on the mirror. 


Page 29. Th^ last character of the inscription on the mirror shown 
opposite is omitted from the transcription. The character is ju . 

Page Jf5. I agree with the author that the name “ Sunlight Mirror ” 
as indicating a type is not a happy one. The Chinese catalogues do not 
use the designation in that sense, but use it merely to identify particular 
mirrors whose inscriptions begin with the two characters jih Jmang g 
Other mirrors of the same type but with different inscriptions are desig- 
nated by the first two characters of their inscriptions, whatever they may 
be. On the other hand, the author makes a mistake in suggesting “ pi mu 
ching ” th B ^ or “ Double Bird Mirror ” as an alternative name. The 


or “ Double Bird Mirror ” as an alternative name. The 
its refer to fish and not to birds, although a counter 


not entirely clear that the design represents birds. 


it 




Illustration 613 of M. Lambert’s collection, opposite page 61, bears a 
different inscription from that transcribed below it as belonging to it. 

In addition to the above, there are such mistakes in proof reading as 
on page 21, line 2 of the translation at the foot of the page, “a genii” 
instead of a genius,” and page 29, second paragraph, “ ornated ” for 


instead of a genius,” and page 29, second paragraph, “ ornated ” for 
ornamented.” On the illustrations, in many cases, no indication as to the 
ownership of the object is given. 


Appendix 2 by Mr. S, J. F. Jensen gives interesting chemical 
analyses of seven pieces of ancient Chinese bronze and compares 
them with an ancient Egyptian mirror and hvo modern telescope 
reflectors. With no intent to detract from Mr. Jensen’s work which 


is valuable as far as it goes, the reviewer would like to point out 
that no sweeping deductions as to the composition cf ancient 
Chinese bronzes, or the skill of the ancient Chinese in refining 
metal, should be drawn from so small a series. “ A Chemical Study 
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of Ancient Chinese Bronzes by S, Komatsu and Y. Yamanouchi 
in Toho Gakuho, no. 3, March 1933, gives analyses of thirty-five 
ancient Chinese bronze mirrors and finds no two alike in composition. 

Mr. Swallow’s book is well printed and contains a useful glossary 
and an index. 


Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington. 


A. Gr. Wenlet. 


An Introduction to Zen Buddhism. By Daisetz Teitaeo Suzuki. 
Kyoto: Easteen Buddhist Society, 1934. 130 pp. 

The Training of the Zen Buddhist Monk. By Daisetz Teitaeo 
Suzuki. With illustrations by Zenshu Sato. Kyoto: Easteeh 
Buddhist Society, 1934. xiv + 111 pp., 43 pjates and illus. 

Manual of Zen Buddhism. By Daisetz Teitaeo Suzuki. The 


Ataka Buddhist Library VIII 


.yoto: Easteen Buddhist 


Society, 1935. x -f- 233 pp., plates, illus. 

[American agents for these volumes : Marshall /ones Co., 


Boston.] 


the whole mind. 


“ What is Zen ? ” Dr. Suzuki replies that Zen is 
There are in Zen no sacred books or dogmatic 


symbol 


Zen teaches nothing, 


and 


might be gained into the significance, 
whatever teachings there are come out of one’s mind, and Zen 
merely points the way. There is no God in Zen. It states, “ the 
immaculate Yogins do not enter Nirvana and the precept-violating 
monks do not go to hell.” Zen is the spirit of a man, and believes 

in his inner purity and goodness. 

Rising out of the Ear Eastern Buddhism, Zen claims to transmit 
the essence and spirit of Buddhism directly from its author, and 
not through any documents or rites. Personal experience is every- 
thing in Zen. On the other hand common-sense way of looking at 
things is not final ; Zen insists that we acquire a new point of view, 
since the ordinary logical process of reasoning is powerless to give 
final satisfaction to our deepest spiritual needs. By constant nega- 
tion d the logical system upon which we have been nourished, we 
attain a higher affirmation where negation and assertion are unified, 

and this is called the essence of Zen. 
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Zen is practical; hence it never wastes time or words in explana- 
tion. Dr. Suzuki writes: gong is struck and its vibrations 

instantly follow; if we are not on the alert, we fail to catch them.’’ 
The ultimate goal of Zen is an intuitive understanding in contrast 
to intellectual and logical understanding, and it is obtained through 
meditation and discipline, which are fully explained in the Training 
of the Zen Buddhist Monk. 

In this first volume. Dr. Suzuki gives enough illustrations from 
the sayings of great Zen masters to explain the baffling problems 
connected with the doctrine, and yet often the real significance is 
hard to grasp. As he repeatedly states, the essence of Zen cannot 
be got through explanation, and yet for an average Westerner a 
sentence or two here and there pointing to the correct interpretation 
might help much to facilitate his understanding and spiritual 
attainment. ISlevertheless, the volume is significant since this is the 
first book that ever attempted to explain the mystery of Zen to a 
layman. 

After refyling through Dr. Suzuki’s Introduction to Zen Bud- 
dhism, one naturally wonders what sort of training a Zen monk 
goes through in order to attain that spiritual insight which has 
been referred to as its foundation. In its beginning, there was no 
specified method ; a master would communicate his truth by striking 
a novice with a stick, slapping him in the face, or kicking him. 
Through incoherent ejaculation or a hearty laughter, or even with 
abusive remarks, he endeavored to enlighten his truth-seeking dis- 
ciple. With the development of the koan exercise in the 11th 
century, the understanding of Zen came to be much easier. Koan, 
literally meaning “ offlcial document,” is a kind of problem given 
to students for solution which leads to the realization of the truth. 

The initial training of a Zen monk takes place at the Seat of 
Perfect Wisdom, built for the purpose. After his initiation to the 
Brotherhood, at once his life of humility begins with begging, which 
beside its economic value, has a two-fold moral significance: first 
to teach the beggar humility and the second to make the donor 
accumulate the merit of self-denial. A motto, A day of no work 
is a day of no eating,” is the rule of Zen discipline. He is engaged 
in all kinds of manual labor and the monastery is self-supporting. 
Through the life of service, he learns to make animate and inani- 
mate objects live. The saying ‘‘to make a living use of a thing” 
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means to develop its efficiency to the highest possible degree. 
Through the life of labor and service and humility, the monk now 
attains the life of prayer and gratitude. In Zen, prayers are offered 
to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of all time, and they are more 
in the form of self-reflection and vows than of asking for help in 
accomplishing desires. Finally he comes to the life of meditation 


which is the central fact of the Zendo life, where the claims of the 
body are minimized in order to divert their course to a higher 


realm. Study of the old masters and their sayings, a tea ceremony, 
and discourse with fellow students are the routine of their daily 


life, and upon the completion of the term a novice is now ready to 


go into the world. 


With the two previous volumes, the Manual completes a triptych 
on Zen Buddhism, and its object is to inform the readers of the 
various literary materials relating to the monastery life, what the 
Zen monks read in their daily service, where their thoughts move, 
and what objects of 
their institution. 

Gatha, verse or hymn, is the versified portion of the sutra, and I 
will quote the Four Great Vows which are recited after every 
service : 

However innumerable beings are, I vow to save them; 

However inexhaustible the passions are, I vow to extinguish them; 

However immeasurable the Dharmas are, I vow to master them; 

However incomparable the Buddha-truth, I vow to attain it. 


worship they have in the different quarters of 


The sutras most read in Zen are Prajmparamitahrdaya, Samanta- 
mukhaparivarta, and V ajracchedikd. These together with the two 
others from the Mahayana school are translated by Dr. Suzuki. 

The most interesting part of the Manual is that which is devoted 
to a selection of literature from the Chinese and Japanese Zen 
masters. At first there was not much to distinguish Zen specifically 
from the rest of Buddhist literature, but in the course of time, 
there grew up what is now known as the Yu-lu. As Dr. Suzuki 
points out, one of the chief characteristics of the Zen Yii-lu is the 
free use of colloquial expressions which are not found in the classi- 
cal litwature. The two versions of the famous Ten Oxherding 
Pictures are reproduced with the translated texts. 


Buddhist 


monastery is ¥ery useful to students of Japanese art and literature. 
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Eatam Karaniyam. Lectures, Essays and Studies. By Masahaeu 
Anesaki. Boston: Marshall Jones, 1936. vi + 318pp. 

The essays in the present volume by Dr. Anesaki were collected 
by his former pupils at the occasion of his sixty-first birthday anni- 
versary from various journals and presented to him. Dr. Anesaki 
chose the title, Eatam karaniyam, ohita bhara — “ Done what is to 
be done, burdens released ” — a passage in the Pali Canon describing 
the attainment of the Araliat, the ideal perfection of Buddhist 
training. He writes: 

Having done what was to be done so far, what does remain for me to 

do in the second stage of my life? 
my life up to the present has been only a preliminary stage to the real 
work to be done in the future, not only in this life of mine but in lives 


I feel there is something still. Perhaps 


to come, whether “ mine ” or “ ours.” 


As he was tfie first Japanese scholar to delve into the science of 
religion, so the first group of essays is in the field of comparative 
religion. In “ How Christianity Appeals to a Japanese Buddhist,” 
Dr. Anesaki finds that the difference between the two is the intel- 
lectual chifracter of Buddhism and the emotional character of 
Christianity. The former is the religion of resignation while the 
latter that of hope, love, and faith. He concludes : 

Where there is the faith in Buddha, there may grow the faith in Christ. 
. . . Japan may remain Buddhist or be converted to Christianity, but she 
will in either way keep her own tone of national spirit and civilization, 
and in this way play a part in the grand concert of humanity. 

The second group of essays centers around the themes of social 
and religious problems of Japan. The religious history of Japan 
is characterized by incessant influxes of foreign religions, and the 
minds of her people have not remained wholly passive towards these 
influences. Dr. Anesaki traces the various struggles and conflicting 
influences, and writes, “ Christianity in J apan, no less than Bud- 
dhism and Shinto, is in a critical situation, a period of transition 
or reformation,” but there is light in the midst of conflicts.” 

The essay entitled “ Social Unrest and Spiritual Agitation in 
Present-day Japan” was written in 1933, but after fifteen years 
the author’s analysis of the problems remains still valid. The fer- 
ment, he finds, is not limited to the political and social afenS, but 

goes deep down to the very roots of human life, and the turbulence 
manifests itself in demands for wanton emancipation of the instincts 
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of human nature.’^ He considers the whole matter as a conflict 
between the instinct and the reason and a curious combination of 
fear and pride. He is optimistic and fi.nds the light in such men 
as Toyohiko Kagawa and Tenko Nishida. 

The last section of the book devoted to Buddhistic themes is 
perhaps the most interesting to Western readers^ but since the 
articles here reprinted are in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, I shall not discuss them. “ Some Problems of the Textual 
History of the Buddhist Scriptures,” written in 1907, brings to 
light what the translators of the Agama texts into Chinese have 
done by their painstaking labours up to the end of the 5th century. 
Since then the textual criticism of the Buddhist sacred writings 
has made remarkable progress. 

Since many of the essays in the present volume are the author’s 
public lectures delivered in various parts of the world, they naturally 
lack the high quality of scholarship and stylistic beauty which 
characterized his other works, but taken as a whole, there is a definite 
continuity and integrity. The author’s solution of Japan’s problems 
and her ills may not be correct, but an intelligent reader should 
glean new light on Japan. 

A complete bibliography of the author’s writings is appended. 


Shio Sajtanishi. 


Library of Congress. 


Comptes Rendus de Onze Annees (1923-1933) de Sejour et D’Ex- 
ploration dans le Bassin du Fleuve Jaune, du Pai Ho, et des 


Golfe 


By Emile 


Licent, S. J. (Publications du Musee Hoang Ho-Pai Ho, 
Ho. 38.) Three volumes, 1061 pages, an index, and a loose-leaf 
atlas of 77 maps. Limited edition of 600 copies. The sub- 
scription price in U. S. A. is $45. 

For the last two decades the most significant addition to our 
knowledge of geology, archaeology, botany, and zoology of the 
uncharted regions in China and Asia is the results of the work and 
energy of Father Emile Licent. Founder and director of Huan 
Ho-Pai Ho Museum in Tientsin, Father Licent has spent more 
than twc/ decades of exploration and study in the Far East. 

The results of his investigations during 1914-1923 in the region 
of Kansu and Kokonor, were published in 1925 under the title : 
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‘^Dix Annees^^ (Ten Years’ Investigations). The present work, 
which covers the period of 1923-1933, is a continuation of the first 
monograph, and embodies the day-by-day account of his work of 
exploration in the basin of the Yellow Eiver, Pai Ho, and the 
tributaries flowing into the Gulf of Chili. 

This work consists of three volumes of text, with over 1350 pages 
and numerous text illustrations, the Eey map and a loose-leaf folio 


of 77 separate maps in 1.67 m. to an inch scale, and a complete 


•Ik ^ 

travel survey by the author, supplemented by 1370 photographs of 
the most important points on the route. An index of places and 
names, given in French and Chinese characters, a table of stop-over 
places with cross-references to the maps and the text, a list of 
illustrations, similarly cross-indexed, and a detailed index and 
bibliography, add greatly to the facility of using this monumental 

work. 

To students of archaeology this work is of great importance, as 
it includes the exploration of the Mission Paleontologique Frangaise 
(Licent and Teilhard de Chardin 1933-34 and 1936-37), which has 
discovered in Chouei-Tong-Heou, SJara-Osson Gol, and in the base 
of the Great Loess, the First Palaeolithic sites in China. Hot less 
important, for the palaeontologist, is that portion of the work which 
deals with the famous discovery of the fossil fauna of Sanmenian 

type in the region of Ni-ho-wan. 

Covering parts of Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Ordos, Shensi, 
Shansi, Hopei, Honan, and Shantung regions, this travelogue pro- 
vides innumerable data on the geology, botany, zoology, prehistory, 
climate, geography, history, economics, and ethnography of the 

region. 

Father Licent describes his work with Teilhard de Chardin, 
geologist and palaeontologist, on Sanmennian fauna; with H. Serre, 
C. M., botanist, collecting a huge herbarium in the hills of Hsuan- 
Huanfu; with P. Leroy, working on the marine life along the coast 
of Shantung; and with M. Trassaert studying the insects of K'o 
Lan Shan. 

The study of the fossils in the Ordos desert and Horthern Shansi, 
the palaeolithic sites of Choe Tong Keou, the neolithic remains in 
Kalgan, the fossil beds of Sang Kar Ho and Chou K"ou Tien, the 
volcanoes of North Shansi, the marine life of Shantung, SncTthe 
fauna and flora of the mountains in Central and Northern Shansi 
are Just the high lights of his numerous achievements. 
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This enormous diary, so scrupulously kept, day-by-day, forms 
the background and source of original data, for a number of 
scientific monographs dealing with the various aspects of his 
journeys. Thus, the two seasons’ work on the neolithic sites in the 
region of Koa-Kia Yiang Tze, northeast of Kalgan, are published 
under the title : “ Les collection ISTeolitbique du Musee Hoang Ho- 


Pai Ho.” 


H 


Museum.) V. Pavlov describes the reptiles collected in the region 


of Ordos in Vol. 23 of the same series: 


CC 


Amphib 


Musee H. H. P. H. avec un note sur le genre Phrynocephalus par 
E. Licent.” The famous palaeolithic discoveries are dealt with in 


such publications as : 




Le Paleolitique de la Chine,” E. Licent et 


P. Teilhard de Chardin, in Vol. XXXV of U Anthropologie,” or 
the monograph of the same title in Archives de L’Institute de 
PaUontologie Humaine, written in collaboration with M. Boule, 
H. Breuill, and Teilhard de Chardin. The find of a human tooth 
was dealt with in the article : " On the Presumably Pleistocene 


Human Tooth from Sjara-Osson Gol 
Vol. V. Ho. 3-41 written with D. Blac 




{Bull. Geol. Soc. China, 


To review this book adequately is to give it in fuH’dstail. This 
being impossible, the next best is to recommend it to students of 
the Far East. This much can be done without any reservations. 


Eugene A. Golomshtok. 


The University Museum, 

Philadelphia. 




























































































































































































